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A  FEW  SUMMER  CEREMONIALS  AT  THE  TUSAYAN 

PUEBLOS 

BY  J.  WALTER  FEWKES 


I. 

A  FEW  SUMMER  CEREMONIALS  AT  THE  TUSAYAN 

PUEBLOS. 


VISITS  to  Zuiii  Pueblo  in  the  summers  of  1889-90  opened  my  mind 
to  the  great  field  for  research  which  the  study  of  religious  ceremonials 
among  the  sedentary  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest  presents.  Al- 
though the  article  on  the  Zuiii  summer  ceremonials,  which  was  pub- 
lished l  as  a  result  of  those  visits,  was  confined  to  descriptions  of  the 
public  celebrations,  I  knew  when  my  observations  were  made  that  there 
were  still  more  important  secret  ceremonials  going  on  simultaneously 
with  those  which  I  described,  in  the  estufas,  to  which  I  was  denied  en- 
trance. The  novelty  of  the  work,  my  ignorance  of  the  Zuni  tongue, 
and  other  circumstances  combined  to  make  my  maiden  ethnological 
publication  more  or  less  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  Finding  the 
task  of  winning  the  confidence  of  the  Zunis  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  enable  me  to  witness  their  secret  celebrations  was  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  learning  that  possibly  a  more  primitive  representation  existed 
in  the  neighboring  Tusayan  pueblos,  I  concluded  to  make  an  effort, 
if  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  study  the  ceremonials  of  these  peo- 
ple, about  whom  less  was  known  than  the  Zunis.  I  resolved  to  make 
my  home  with  the  Tusayan  people  for  a  considerable  time,  and  to 
endeavor,  by  winning  their  confidence,  to  study  the  ceremonial  side  of 
their  religion.  This  thought  readily  commended  itself  to  me  from  the 
value  which  I  believed  such  observations  would  have  from  the  com- 
parative side,  no  less  than  from  the  belief  that  the  Indians  were  more 

1  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and     nected  with  the  Hemenway  Southwestern 
Archaeology,  vol.   i.    No.  1.      These   ob-      Archaeological  Expedition, 
servations  were   made  while   I  was   con- 
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primitive  in  these  than  in  any  of  the  other  pueblos  of  the  sedentary 
tribes  of  Indians. 

Many  circumstances  were  favorable  to  success  in  immediate  work 
at  the  Tusayan  pueblos.  In  the  present  year  (1891)  occurred  the 
biennial  celebration  of  the  weird  Snake  Dance,  which  had  never  been 
carefully  studied.  Rumor  had  it  that  the  natives  were  to  be  moved 
down  from  their  homes  on  the  mesa  tops  into  the  plain,  and  that  fami- 
lies were  to  be  separated.  It  was  believed  that  if  this  were  done  their 
aboriginal  celebrations  would  soon  come  to  an  end;  for  separation 
would  have  a  most  important  influence  in  breaking  up  the  traditional 
religious  ceremonies  of  these  people. 

A  late  visit  of  the  chiefs  to  Washington,  and  the  accounts  of  their 
adventures  which  they  brought  back,  had  also  exerted  an  influence 
which  rendered  an  early  visit  for  study  advantageous.  The  friendly 
way  in  which  these  Indians  are  treated  by  the  whites  with  whom  they 
are  associated,  the  protection  from  the  encroaching  Navajos  which  the 
government  had  given,  increased  the  probability  of  living  very  near  to 
them.  From  a  brief  reconnaissance  in  1890  I  was  convinced  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  gain  admission  to  the  sacred  ceremonials 
which  are  performed  in  secret.  Accordingly  in  May  of  the  present 
year  I  began  my  work,  which  was  continued  through  the  summer 
months  and  late  into  September. 

To  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Keam,  whose  hospitality  is  well 
known  to  all  visitors  to  these  pueblos,  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the 
success  of  my  work.  Possessing  the  greatest  influence  with  members  of 
the  tribe,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  help  me  in  my  observations  among 
them.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Stephen,  who  has  studied 
these  Indians  for  many  years.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Ci-mo,1  Wi-ki,  Sii-pe-la,  In-ti-wa,  K6-pi-li,  An-a- 
wi-ta,  and  Ka'-la-cai,  invited  me  to  attend  their  secret  ceremonials  and 

1  The   letters  used  in  spelling   Indian  in  pipe ;  c  like  sh  in  shall ;  d,  as  in  dare, 

words  have  the  following  sounds :  5,  like  with  a  t  sound  as  in   ten ;    tc,  like  ch  in 

a  in  far  ;  a,  as  in  what ;  i,  as  in  pique  ;  0,  as  chink  ;  q  like  German  ch  in  ach.     Kib-va 

in  note  ;  u,  as  in  rule ;  $,  as  in  but ;  il,  as  in  like  ki-va,  with  bv  sound  for  v. 
French  tu  ;  b,  as  in  bay,  with  sound  of  p 
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aided  me  ;n  every  way  in  their  power.  I  made  my  home  with  Tom  Po- 
la'k-ka,  whose  kindness  to  me  in  many  ways  I  remember  with  pleasure. 
Every  Indian  with  whom  I  was  brought  in  contact  treated  me  with 
kindness  and  did  what  he  could  to  advance  my  studies,  and  I  here  take 
occasion  to  record  my  appreciation  of  this  fact. 

During  my  stay  in  this  region  I  was  accompanied  by  my  enthusiastic 
assistant  of  last  year,  Mr.  J.  G.  Owens,  who  was  of  great  help  to  me 
in  my  studies.  We  paid  particular  attention  to  the  more  important 
summer  ceremonials,  and,  winning  the  confidence  of  the  chiefs,  were 
admitted  into  their  fraternities,  Mr.  Owens  becoming  an  Antelope  priest 
and  I  a  Flute  priest.  We  went  through  the  initiations,  following  their 
directions,  and  attended  kib-va  (estufa)  ceremonies  to  which  the  unini- 
tiated were  debarred  entrance.  From  the  chiefs  we  received  explana- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  time  they  were  going  on. 
We  became  well  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  shared  their  festivities 
and  their  sorrows.  We  attended  their  feasts,  and  when  invited  par- 
took of  their  food,  although  it  was  not  to  our  liking,  rather  than  insult 
their  generosity.  We  did  not  ridicule  their  ceremonies,  but  respected 
the  religious  feeling  of  which  they  were  expressions.  We  were  care- 
ful, in  our  zeal  for  collecting  specimens  of  their  handiwork,  not  to 
plunder  their  shrines  of  objects  which  they  held  sacred. 

I  promised  the  priests  that  I  would  tell  the  Americans  a  true  story 
of  their  religious  ceremonials  as  far  as  I  could  understand  them.  Hav- 
ing given  me  their  confidence,  they  told  me  much  which  might  other- 
wise have  escaped  me.  They  wish  Americans  to  know  of  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  but  they  want  the  knowledge  of  them  to  be  exact. 
The  following  pages  are  attempts  to  fulfill  in  part  that  promise  by 
describing  the  summer  ceremonials,  or  those  witnessed  in  June,  July, 
and  August.  A  single  celebration  in  May  and  others  in  September 
are  likewise  described ;  but  while  it  is  well  to  introduce  these,  the  other 
ceremonies  of  the  epochs  to  which  they  belong  must  be  treated  of 
elsewhere. 

The  greatest,  or  I  had  better  say  the  best  known,  of  all  the  summer 
ceremonials,  namely,  the  Snake  Dance,  will  later  be  described  in  a 
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special  monograph.  The  two  women's  dances,  the  La-la-kon-ti  and 
Mdmz-rau,  in  the  sequence  of  religious  ceremonials  naturally  follow  the 
Snake  Dance  and  the  Flute  Celebration.  Of  the  former,  my  assistant, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Owens,  and  myself  have  made  extended  observations,  which 
will  be  published  later.  They  are  both  ceremonials  which  occur  in 
that  natural  religious  epoch  between  the  departure  and  return  of  the 
Ka-tci-nas. 

The  available  material  for  the  study  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  Moki  * 
Indians  is  very  varied.  It  is  evident  that  the  most  important  is  fur- 
nished by  the  events  occurring  in  the  ceremonials ;  but  there  are  many 
things  to  be  considered  in  a  complete  delineation  of  the  subject.  For 


1  The  designation  "  Ho-pi  "  is  certainly 
preferable  to  Moki  in  speaking  of  these 
people.  They  call  themselves  the  H6-pi- 
tuh-d-nyus-mtih,  peaceful  people  ;  and  the 
term  "  Mo-kl "  in  their  language  means 
dead.  It  is  well  known  that  the  three 
towns  on  the  First  Mesa  contain  at  least 
two  different  stocks  and  speak  two  differ- 
ent dialects.  The  Tusayan  Tewans  who 
inhabit  Ha'no  differ  from  their  neighbors. 
They  have  not  only  preserved  their  lan- 
guage, but  also  many  religious  ceremonies ; 
and,  although  they  have  a  different  ances- 
try, they  have  intermarried,  and  are  closely 
connected  with  their  neighbors.  It  is  a 
strange  and  I  believe  an  instructive  lin- 
guistic fact  that  the  two  pueblos  of  Ha'-no 
and  Wal-pi  have  preserved  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  at  least,  their  peculiar 
idioms,  although  they  live  on  the  same 
mesa,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart. 

The  term  Cirnyu-mfih,  people,  has  been 
used  to  designate  all  the  so-called  Moki 
pueblos  except  Ha'-no,  and  uniformity  in 
nomenclature  recommends  its  adoption. 
0-rai-bC)  the  most  distant,  is  so  far  sepa- 


rated from  the  pueblos  of  the  first  and 
second  mesas  that  they  sometimes  regard 
themselves  as  distinct,  and  speak  of  the 
others  as  different  people.  The  reasons 
which  led  the  Tewans  to  settle  at  Ha'-no 
have  been  variously  stated  ;  by  some  it  is 
said  that  they  were  driven  from  their  old 
home,  Pefta  Blanca,  and  by  others  that 
they  voluntarily  left  their  former  habita- 
tions. The, tradition  is  that  they  were  in- 
vited to  settle  where  their  descendants 
now  are,  to  defend  the  towns  from  the 
Ute  Indians.  It  is  said  that  in  one  of  the 
numerous  forays  of  the  Utes  the  Tewans 
("  bears,"  Navajo)  killed  all  the  party  of 
these  nomad  invaders  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  persons,  whose  lives  they 
spared,  and  that  they  sent  the  captives 
back  to  tell  the  Utes  that  the  "  bears  " 
had  now  taken  up  their  home  at  Tusayan, 
and  that  they  no  longer  had  peaceable  peo- 
ple to  meet  in  their  invasions.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  from  that  time  the  inroads  of 
the  Utes  practically  ceased.  The  advent 
of  the  Tewans  was  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  or  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 
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instance,  for  the  study  of  the  symbolism  of  the  decorations  used  in 
the  ceremonies  we  have  pictographs,  images  called  ti-hus  or  dolls, 
ornamentation  of  pottery,  blankets,  tiles,  and  baskets.  All  decorated 
objects  will,  when  rightly  studied,  aid  in  understanding  the  symbolism 
which  runs  through  all  the  ceremonies.  This  article  deals  especially 
with  the  ceremonial  acts,  with  brief  references  to  the  special  symbolic 
designs  on  the  persons  and  objects  which  appear  at  the  time  they  are 
performed. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  ceremonials 
must  naturally  be  an  explanation  of  why  these  observances  are  per- 
formed. A  careful  sifting  of  testimony  of  the  priests  and  best  in- 
formed men  of  the  nation,  and  a  wide  familiarity  with  their  traditions 
and  lore,  is  necessary  before  we  can  give  the  reason  for  the  ceremonials. 
This  study,  while  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most  valuable,  is  also, 
I  believe,  the  most  liable  to  error.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
consider  the  acts  in  religious  ceremonials,  and  not  the  reasons  for  their 
performance.  When  once  we  have  a  knowledge  of  what  is  done 
ceremonially  we  have  a  very  important  adjunct  to  the  interpretation 
of  tradition.  The  study  of  folk-tales  is  a  specialty  in  itself,  into  which, 
on  account  of  my  ignorance  of  the  subject,  I  am  at  present  not  able 
to  enter.  I  do  not  try  to  explain  why  the  ceremonies  are  performed, 
because  I  have  not  specially  studied  the  subject  from  this  side,  not 
because  I  regard  it  of  less  importance  than  it  really  is. 

The  following  pages  describe  the  most  prominent  events  which  were 
witnessed.  I  am  probably  fully  as  conscious  as  my  readers  of  the 
imperfections,  especially  errors  of  omission,  which  this  article  contains, 
but  I  think  myself  justified  in  publishing  what  I  have  as  a  beginning. 
So  far  as  I  know,  many  of  the  ceremonies  here  described  have  never 
been  recorded.  Other  observers  probably  have  seen  more  than  I  have, 
and  may  profit  by  my  mistakes,  possibly  be  aided  by  what  I  have  seen  ; 
but  as  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  the  literature  of  this  subject  they  have 
not  yet  published  the  results  of  their  observations. 
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PRIESTHOOD    FRATERNITIES    AT    WAL-PI. 

When  one  takes  up  the  study  of  the  religious  ceremonials  of  the 
pueblos,  he  encounters  at  the  very  outset  the  fact  that  there  exist  in 
these  communities  many  assemblages  or  fraternities  of  priests.  The 
duties  of  these  priests  are  varied,  and  their  powers  are  very  different. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  this  subject  except  so  far  as  to  lead 
to  an  understanding  of  the  personnel  of  those  who  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies  which  are  described. 

Many  of  the  prominent  men  are  members  of  several  priesthoods,  ad- 
mission into  one  society  by  no  means  debarring  entrance  into  another, 
and  there  are  none  who  are  not  members  of  some  fraternity.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  great  majority  of  the  priests  of  any  fraternity  take 
part  in  the  public  ceremonials  only,  the  kib-va  observances  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  older  members,  called  chiefs.  Those  of  the  pueblo 
who  are  not  members  of  the  societies  do  not  enter *  the  kib-vas  when 
celebrations  are  going  on,  although  all  are  welcomed  to  witness  the 
public  observances.  With  the  exception  of  their  own  dances,  women 
do  not  take  part  in  secret  kib-va  ceremonials ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  debarred  entrance  as  assistants  in  making  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  dances,  or  when  they  are  called  upon  to  represent  drama- 
tizations of  traditions  in  which  women  figure.  The  several  assemblages 
or  fraternities 2  of  priests  among  them  are  as  follows :  — 

1  It  is  not  only  contrary  to  custom  for  or  to  talk  with  the  people  of  what  we  had 

the  uninitiated  to  enter  a  kib-va,  but  also  seen. 

to  approach  the  entrance,  and,  in  certain          2  I   have  used   the  term  "  fraternity," 

ceremonials,  to  walk  on  the  roof.     When  which  is  open  to  some  objection,  because  in 

any  one  in  the  kib-va  is  wanted,  the  person  passing  the  pipe  ceremonially,  and  at  other 

on  the  outside  raps  on  the  roof  with  his  times,    terms    of    relationship,    "  younger 

foot.     No  one  ever  calls  down  the  kib-va  brother,"  "  elder  brother,"  are  ordinarily 

entrance,  or  shouts  to  those  below,  even  interchanged.     In  entering  a  society  one 

while  ceremonials  are  not  being  performed.  chooses  his  father  from  among  existing 

The  secrecy  of  kib-va  observances  is  so  members.      Their  own  term  is 

great  that  we  were  specially  requested  not  i-ta,  "  assembled  in  a  circle." 
to  show  our  note-books  to  the  uninitiated, 
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Da'-wa-wijmp-ki-yas.  These  priests,  of  which  the  number  is  small, 
are,  as  their  name  signifies,  priests  of  the  sun.  Among  other  duties 
they  pray  to  the  rising  sun,  whose  course  they  are  said  to  watch,  and 
they  prepare  offerings  to  him.  It  is  an  interesting  linguistic  fact  that 
the  word  da'-wa-lo  means  "to  sing."  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  possible  origin  of  singing,  or  at  least  an  early  use  of  this  method  of 
worship.  A  Da-wa-wtfmp-ki-ya  is,  ordinarily,  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribe.  Their  chief  in  Wal-pi  is  Kwa-tca-ka ;  Ka'-la-cai  is  the  Tewan 
chief  Da'-wa-wymp-ki-ya.  An-a-wi-ta  is  a  Sun  priest  in  Si-tciim-o-vi. 
After  certain,  ceremonies  in  Wal-pi,  Mr.  Owens  and  myself  were  ad- 
dressed as  Da-wa-w^mp-ki-yas. 

Poc-wtfmp-ki-yas.  At  the  present  time  this  fraternity  is  extinct  at 
Wal-pi,  and  in  all  the  other  pueblos  on  the  First  Mesa,  but  there  is 
one  member  in  Mi-coii-m-o-vi.  These  priests  are  shamans  who  relieve 
persons  afflicted  by  sorcerers,  and,  although  traditions  exist  of  their 
methods  of  cure,  I  have  not  especially  studied  them.  Their  methods 
would  no  doubt  appear  to  be  heroic,1  judged  from  our  standpoint.  It 
is  interesting  that  there  is  such  a  close  likeness  in  sound  between  the 
Zuni  word,  Po-ci-dn-ki-ya,  supposed  to  be  a  beneficent  personage 
who  is  to  return  to  the  tribe  for  their  good,  and  the  doctor  priests, 
Pbc-wijmp-ki-yas.  I  am  unable  to  follow  out  the  thought  that  they 
may  be  similar  personages. 

Ka-lek'-to-ka-wijmp-ki-yas.  This  warrior  priesthood  is  represented 
in  Wal-pi  by  several  members.  Pau-a-ti-wa,  who  is  called  chief,  is 
keeper  of  the  ti-po-ni  and  fetishes,  and  has  also  the  image  of  Pu-u- 
kong?  It  is  said  that  this  priesthood  was  once  strong  in  Wal-pi,  and 
that  its  name  means  "  the  scalping  man." 

1  During  my  study  of  the  La'-la-kon-ti,  In  some  kinds  of  fits  such  a  treatment 
at  the  close  of  a  woman's  race  from  the  would  have  been  fatal,  but  the  woman  re- 
plain  to  the  kib-va,  one  of  the  participants  covered,  and  took  part  in  the  afternoon 
was  taken  with  a  fit.  The  mode  of  treat-  dance. 

ment  was  first  to  tightly  flex  all  the  limbs  8  I  have  never  seen  the  Pii'-il-kong  which 

to  the  body,  and  then  to  breathe  into  the  he  has,  but  In-ti-wa  has  a  stone  Pii'-ii-kuinj 

mouth    of    the    patient   as   much  tobacco  in  his  house  which  has  the   two  conven- 

smoke  as  possible,  which  she  inhaled.  tional  symbolic  marks  on  the  face.    I  have 
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Tciib-WTtfrnp-ld-yas.  The  members  of  this  assemblage  are  the  Ante- 
lope priests,  who  celebrate  and  control  the  Snake  Dance.  The  Snake 
priests  are  the  warriors,  and  throughout  the  ceremony  there  are  many 
observances  which  indicate  the  supremacy  of  the  Antelope  chief  Wi-ki 
to  the  Snake  chief  K6-pi-li.  The  elaborate  ceremonials  of  this  frater- 
nity at  the  time  of  the  Tcii-tcii'b-ta-wa-lu-lau-wu,  or  Snake  Ceremonial, 
will  be  considered  in  a  monograph  with  which  I  intend  to  follow  this. 
There  are  four  chiefs  of  the  Antelopes,  the  leader  of  whom  is  Wi-ki. 

The  initiation  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  the  Snake  Dance ; 
but  it  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  In-ti-wa,  who  was  bitten  by  a  rat- 
tlesnake some  time  before  the  Snake  Dance,  was  this  year  initiated, 
"because  he  had  partaken  of  the  nd-hii,  and  hence  belonged  to  the 
Snake." 

During  the  Snake  Ceremonial,  the  Antelopes  dramatize1  certain  por- 


a  doll,  ti-hu,  of  the  same  mythologic  hero, 
and  in  the  Co-y6-him-ka-tci-na  have  seen 
him  personated  in  the  dance. 

Pil'-il-kong  is  regarded  as  the  same  as 
the  Zuni  A'-hai-u-ta.  A  Tusayan  Tewan 
gave  me  the  name  E-i-we-le  as  thee  quiva- 
lent  of  Pil'-u-kong. 

Bandelier  leaned  to  the  helief  that 
among  the  Eastern  Tewans  Tzi-tzang 
Ojua,  the  evening  star,  who  also  bears  the 
name  Ojua-Ten-tu,  corresponds  to  "A-hiu- 
ta."  It  interested  me  to  learn  from  the 
same  article  that  the  fetish  of  Tzi-o-ueno, 
the  morning  star,  brother  of  Tzi-tzang 
Ojua,  resembles  a  fetish  of  Maseua  among 
the  Queres.  The  word  Maseua,  if  pro- 
nounced as  written,  sounds  very  much  like 
the  name  of  the  god  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  Md'-sau-wuh. 

Mr.  Stephen  has  written  me  that  the 
Tusayan  Tewans  call  the  morning  star 
A-gdi-yo ;  the  evening  star,  Tce-kung- 
kwi-ya. 

The    Tusayan    Tewan    equivalent    for 


0-mow-uh,  the  cloud  god,  is  O'-ku-wun, 
which  may  possibly  mean  the  same  as  the 
Eastern  Tewan  "  Ojua,"  mentioned  by 
Bandelier.  Ma-se-ua  and  Oyo-ya-ua,  ac- 
cording to  Bandelier,  are  probably  children 
of  the  sun  and  moon  gods,  and  the  equiv- 
alents in  Queres  of  the  twins  of  Zuni  my- 
thology. Ojua,  among  Eastern  Tewans, 
according  to  the  same  author,  is  given  as 
the  name  of  the  "  spirit  which  inhabits  the 
fetish."  Possibly  the  remark  of  a  sha- 
man, who  called  attention  to  snow-white 
clouds  and  said,  "  Look  at  the  Ojua  ;  they 
are  good,"  may  indicate  that  Ojua  is 
sometimes  used  as  the  Tusayan  Tewans  use 
O'-ku-wufl  for  the  cloud  god  O'-mow-uh. 
(Consult  Bandelier,  Papers  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  of  America,  American 
series,  iii.  pp.  290,  308,  312.) 

1  The  dramatization  of  legends,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  Hopi  ceremonials,  nat- 
urally calls  to  mind  similar  ceremonial 
events  among  widely  different  people.  No 
one  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  there 
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tions  of  the  legend  of  the  Snake  hero,  and  perform  in  the  Miing-kib-va 
other  elaborate  ceremonials,  which  will  be  described.  The  active  mem- 
bership is  about  fifteen,  consisting  of  men  and  boys,  some  of  the  latter 
being  very  young. 

Len-ya-wijmp-ki-yas.  This  fraternity  is  represented  in  most  of  the 
pueblos,  and  performs  the  Flute  Ceremonial.  In  old  times  there  were 
two  houses  of  Flute  priests  in  Wal-pi,  but  at  present  there  is  only  one, 
whose  chief  is  Ci-mo.  As  will  be  seen  in  my  description  of  the  Flute 
Observance,  there  are  at  present  two  assemblages  of  Lun-ydrwymp- 
ki-yas  in  the  pueblo  Ci-pati-lo-vi. 

A-la-WTJmp-ki-yas.  The  A-lti-wijmp-ki-yas  are  the  Horn  priests,1 
whose  chief  is  Ti-wac-me.  The  chief  of  the  Td-tau-ky-a-muh  is  Lesma, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Ana-kfatci-nct,  and  who  made  the  snake 
altar,  and  took  the  part  of  the  bear  in  the  Snake  Ceremonial. 

Wiir-wi-chim-WTJmp-ki-yas.  This  priesthood  is  closely  associated 
with  the  Td-ta-o-ki-ya  and  holds  a  nine  days'  celebration  after  the 
Mdmz-rau?  The  chief  is  Siin-6-iti-wa. 

Tcu-a-wymp-ki-yas.  This  fraternity  is  a  priesthood  of  warriors,  and 
as  Snake  priests,  which  their  name  signifies,  celebrate  with  the  Ante- 
lopes the  famous  Snake  Dance.  Their  single  chief  is  a  young  man, 
who  succeeded  to  this  office  within  a  few  years,  named  K6-pi-li.  The 

is  any  connection  indicated  by.this  coinci-  2  The  chief  priestess  of  this  dance  is 

dence,  except  that  it  shows  how   nearly  Sa-li-ko,  wife  of  Cti-pe-la  who  is  chief  of 

parallel  are  the  grooves  in  which  widely  the  So-ya'-la-JM-tcl-na,  a  celebration  of  the 

different  people  move  in  similar  stages  of  return  of  the  Ka-tci-nas  in  the  December 

culture.     There  is  no  connection  between  moon.     Her   name   is   suggestive,  but  it 

the  nine  days'  ceremony  of  the  Snake  or  often  happens,  I  am  told,  that  names  used 

Flute  Ceremonies  and  the  nine  days  of  the  in  the  kib-vas  are  ceremonial,  and  there  is 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  but  the  same  idea  of  some  danger  in  basing  theoretical  explana- 

dramatization  exists  in  both.  tions  on  personal  names.    For  instance,  in 

1  The  Horn  group  of  gentes,  of  which  the  Snake  Ceremonies  the  girl  who  took 

Cf-mo  is  chief,  which  includes  the  Moun-  the  part  of  the  Snake  virgin  is  named  K6- 

tain  Goat,   Deer,  Antelope,   Elk,  several  ky-an-<ma-na,  spider  virgin,  but  she  does 

kinds   of   Ants,  Blue    Flute,  Variegated  not  personify  that  fabulous  personage,  who 

Flute,  and  other  gentes,  will  be  enumerated  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Snake  le- 

in  the  account  of  the  Snake  Dance.  gend. 
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Antelope  chief  Wi-ki  controls  the  ceremony  of  the  Snake  Dance,  and 
regards  the  Snake  priests  as  the  warriors.  The  red  cuta  used  in  their 
adornment  is  the  warrior  paint.  The  dependence  of  the  Snake  fra- 
ternity on  the  Antelope  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  kib-va  ceremonials, 
as  will  be  shown  in  a  monograph  in  course  of  preparation.  I  have 
the  names  of  forty-two  men  and  boys,  all  Snake  priests.  Women  are 
not  members,  although  present  at  initiations. 

Tcu-ku-wijmp-ki-yas.     At  least  three  kinds  of  priests  may  be  re- 


Pai-a-kya-muh, 

ferred  to  this  assemblage.  First  there  are  the  Ta-tcuk-ti,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Koy-e-a-ma-ci  of  the  Zunis,  elsewhere  described.1 
The  knobs  of  the  cloth  coverings  which  they  wear  on  their  heads  are 
sometimes  filled  with  seed,  and  sometimes  prolonged  into  sausage-like 
appendages.  The  Ta-tcuk-ti  have  no  elaborate  altar  ceremonials,  but 
1  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeology,  vol.  i.  No.  1,  pp.  22-24. 
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are  said  to  paint  a  cloth  with  symbolic  colors  and  designs  which  resem- 
ble paintings  made  by  priests.  They,  like  other  Tcu-ku-wym2)-ki-ya8, 
sprinkle  the  Kd-tci-nas  with  sacred  meal. 

The  Pai-a-kija-muh  are  Tewan  Tcd-ku-wtfmp-ki-yas.  They  do  not 
wear  masks,  but  instead  a  closely  fitting  white  cap,  with  a  long,  straight 
horn  on  each  side  of  the'  head.  Corn  husks  are  tied  to  the  apex  of 
these  horns,  and  at  the  juncture  with  the  cap.  About  the  cap  they 
paint  a  black  band,  and  decorate  the  two  horns  with  three  black  bars. 
Their  faces  are  daubed  with  black  marks,  one  from  the  eyes  across  the 
temples,  and  one  on  their  cheeks  and  lips.  They  have  a  broad  black 
band  painted  around  their  body,  and  others  arOund  their  upper  and 
lower  arms.  A  similar  black  band  is  made  around  the  thigh  and  be- 
low the  knee.  They  wear  a  coarse  cloth  about  their  loins,  and  have 
red  moccasins.  A  stuffed  water  wren,  called  the  Tcu-ku-ma-na,  is  car- 
ried by  one  of  these  priests  in  his  girdle.  They  are  best  named  glut- 
tons, and  their  function  is  the  same  as  the  Td-tcuk-ti.  Like  them 
they  carry  sacred  meal  in  a  pouch  about  the  neck  with  which  they 
sprinkle  the  Kd-tci-nds.  The  Tewan  Tcu-ku-wijmp-ki-yas  more  closely 
resemble  the  clowns  figured  by  Bourke  in  the  Santo  Domingo  tablet 
dance  than  they  do  the  true  Tcu-ku-w^m2>ki-yas. 

The  true  Tcii-ku-wijmp-ki-yas  I  have  seen  in  Ci-paii-lo-vi.  These 
priests  do  not  wear  masks,  neither  have  they  the  corn  husk  horns 
which  characterize  the  Pai-a-ki/a-muh.  Their  faces  and  bodies  are 
painted  yellow,  and  they  wear  a  wig  of  sheepskin.  Across  the  face, 
on  a  level  with  the  eyes,  is  drawn  a  red  mark,  and  a  second  parallel 
band  is  painted  on  the  cheeks  and  lips. 

The  doll  which  I  have  representing  a  Tc&-ku-wijmp-ki-ya  carries 
across  the  shoulders  a  bundle  of  pi-ki,  paper  bread,  tied  together  with 
a  few  piiion  needles.  In  its  hands  it  has  a  bowl  filled  with  food,  and 
around  its  neck  is  a  necklace  of  berries. 

In  some  way,  this  priesthood,  or  at  least  the  Ta-tcuk-ti,  is  connected 
with  Ma-sau-wuh,  the  god  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  whom  are  dedi- 
cated many  shrines  on  the  trails  up  the  mesa.  Ordinarily,  these  shrines 
are  simply  piles  of  small  stones,  sticks,  or  other  fragments,  which  are 
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cast  there  by  the  Indians  returning  from  the  fields,  but  in  some  cases 
they  are  chambers,  in  which  may  be  found  small  earthen  jars,  which 
are  offerings  to  Ma-sau-wuh.  This  divinity,  as  the  god  of  metamor- 
phosis and  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  also  the  god  of  death,  and 
is  personified  in  war,  when  he  wears  a  curious  mask,  carries  an  ear  of 


Shrine  of    Ma-sau-wuh. 


His 


black  corn  on  his  back,  and  has  his  body  smeared  with  blood, 
name  is  seldom  spoken,  and  figures  of  him  are,  rarely  made. 

A-lo-sa-ka-wtymp-ki-yas.  I  know  very  little  of  the  priests  of  this 
order.  The  worship  of  the  horned  A-16-sa-ka l  is  more  strictly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pueblo  of  Mi-coii-in-o-vi,  where  this  fraternity  is  prob- 
ably more  numerous  than  at  Wal-pi. 

The  principal  order  of  warriors,  the  Kwa-kwan-ti,  which,  in  the 
Indian  conception,  occupies  the  inner  house,  was  not  studied,  as  it  does 
not  take  part  in  the  ceremonials  of  which  this  article  treats.  There 
are  various  other  fraternities  of  which  I  have  more  or  less  fragmentary 
notes,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  for  a  similar  reason. 

Ka-tci-nas.     It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  adequate 

1  The   images  of  A-16-sa-ka  were  once      that  time  they  were  carried  from  Keam's 


in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Keam  for  a  few 
days,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  al- 
most the  whole  population  of  Mi*co'n-in- 
o-vi  they  were  returned  to  the  priests.  At 


Cafion  back  to  the  pueblo  with  great  cere- 
mony, when  a  pathway  of  sacred  meal  was 
made  for  many  miles  along  the  trail  over 
which  they  were  borne. 
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idea  of  the  Ka-tci-nas l  without  enlarging  this  article  to  undue  pro- 
portions. I  have  in  preparation  a  description  of  the  t'l-hus  or  wooden 
dolls,  in  which  these  mythological  personages  will  be  considered  and 
the  characteristic  symbolic  designs  of  each  will  be  described.  A  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  involves  a  consideration  of  a  host  of  personages 
which  figure  in  their  mythology ;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study 
and  description  of  the  Ka-tci-nas  I  have  collected  a  large  number  of 
ti-hus,  which  represent  different  personages,  and  which  are  ornamented 
with  characteristic  symbolic  figures.  The  Ka-tci-na  masks  are  also 
among  the  most  conspicuous  objects  cut  on  the  rocks  as  pictographs. 
This  last  source  of  information  as  to  their  conventionalized  symbolism 
is  a  valuable  one,  since  pictographs  represent  the  masks  of  many  ancient 
Ka-tci-nas  no  longer  personified  in  the  public  sacred  dances.  A  cele- 
bration in  which  a  Ka-tci-na  appears  commonly  takes  its  name  from 
the  prominent  marked  figures  in  it.  Thus,  in  the  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na  the 
dancers  are  called  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na  and  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na-^na-nas. 

The  fox  skin  is  the  emblem  of  the  Ka-tci-nas^  and  is  worn  hanging 
from  the  waist  in  most  if  not  all  the  Ka-tci-na  dances,  but  it  is  also 
worn  in  the  Snake  Dance  and  Flute  Festival.  On  a  doll  of  the 
Wu-pOL-mo  it  is  placed  about  the  neck,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Nwak- 
ka-tci-nas  also  wear  it  there ;  but  a  doll  of  the  latter  which  I  have,  the 
Snow  Ka-tci-na,  has  a  pinon  bough  twisted  about  the  neck.  There 
are  several  articles  of  dance  paraphernalia  which  are  common  in 

1  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  word  "  Ca-  the    < Coy-a-mash-i '  or    'Shalacu.'"     I 

che-na,"  used  to  designate  certain  sacred  have  never  studied  the  "  Shalacu  "  dance 

dances'  among  the  more  civilized  pueblos,  at  Zuni,  but  see  no  reason  to  call  it  the 

is  a  survival  of  an  old  term,  rather  than  of  same  as  that  of  the  "  Coy-a-mash-i,"  or 

Spanish  derivation  ?     It  would  seem  that  knobbed-headed  priests,  who  like  the  Ta- 

Bourke    (Snake   Dance,  p.   43)    regards  tcrik-ti  appear  in  many  different  dances. 

the  derivation  somewhat  differently.     He  (For   Shd   lak'o,   see    Cushing,   Century 

says,  op.  cit.,  "  and  at  the  same  time  in-  Magazine,  vol.  xxv.  No.  4.) 
sisted    upon   the    discontinuance    of    the          "  Co-china,"    according    to    Bandelier 

dance  in  honor  of  the  idols,  called  by  the  (op.  cit.  p.  262),  is  one  of  the  "Tehua 

Castilian  (sic)  the  Cochino,  or  Pig,  from  words   adopted   now   in   almost  all  other 

its  ugly  snout,  but  known  among  the  Zu-  Pueblo  speech." 
nis,  who  still  practice  it,  as  the  dance  of 
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all  Ka-tci-na  dances,  but  the  distinguishing  characters  are  generally 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  masks.  The  Ka-tci- 
nas,  "  sitters,"  may  in  one  sense  be  regarded  as  interpreters  of  men's 
wishes  to  the  more  powerful  deities  of  their  mythology.  They  sit  and 
hear  prayers,  and  make  them  known  to  supernatural  beings  which 
control  the  universe.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  personifications  of 
the  deities  themselves. 

KIB-VAS   IN   WAL-PI. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  the  descriptions  of  ceremonies  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  underground  estufas  or 
kib-vas  in  which  they  take  place.  Of  these  chambers  there  are  five 
in  the  pueblo  of  Wal-pi,  only  three  of  which,  however,  are  directly  used 
in  the  observances  which  are  here  described.  In  the  course  of  the 
preparation  for  the  dances  priests  from  these  kib-vas  sometimes  seek 
the  retirement  of  other  kib-vas  for  room  to  work  in  painting  masks  or 
for  more  space  to  hang  up  their  dance  kilts  after  painting.  They  did 
this  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  it  was  because  the  other  kib-vas  were 
crowded.  The  La-la-kon-ti  1  is  performed  in  the  kib-va  near  the  east 
side  of  the  plaza  in  which  the  so-called  Antelope  rock  is  situated  ;  but 
the  other  summer  ceremonies  of  which  this  article  treats  were  per- 
formed in  the  two  kib-vas  in  or  near  the  plaza  at  the  west  end  of 
the  pueblo.  I  have  not  sufficient  material  in  my  notes  to  describe  the 
kib-vas  of  Mi-con-m-o-vi  and  Ci-paii-lo-vi  which  were  used  ceremonially. 

The  names  of  the  kib-vas  are  various,  but  the  following  are  those 
in  common  use :  Miing-kib-va,  Wi-kwal-i-o-bi-kib-va,  Na-cab-kib-va, 
Alk'-kib-va,  and  Si-va-to-kib-va.  The  two  first  especially  claim  our 
attention.  I  will  describe  them  in  order  of  importance,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge  of  their  position. 

I  have  not  found  the  names  which  Bourke  gives  to  the  kib-vas  in 
general  use,  although  I  do  not  deny  that  the  names  may  have  formerly 
been  applied  to  them. 

1  A  woman's  dance  celebrated  in  the  September  moon.  This  took  place  in  the 
Si-vd'-to  (goat)  kib-va. 
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The  estufa  which  Bourke  ascribes  to  the  "  Quingoi  or  Oak  gens  "  is 
the  Kwm-yap-tco-ina,  or  Oak  Mound.  Possibly  this  is  the  Alk'-kib-va 
in  my  nomenclature.  What  he  calls  the  estufa  of  the  Eagle  gens  is 
what  is  here  known  as  the  Wi-kwal-i-o-bi-kib-va,  and  that  of  the  "  Bc-li " 
(Bu-li,  butterfly)  is  known  in  my  descriptions  as  the  Miing-kib-va.  I 
have  not  recognized  on  the  walls  of  the  kib-vas  of  the  First  Mesa  sym- 
bols of  the  "  morning  and  evening  star,  and  Pleiades,"  which  Bourke 
says  (p.  256)  were  depicted  there  when  he  visited  it. 

The  walls  of  the  kib-vas,  with  one  exception,  are  not  ornamented 
with  elaborate  symbolic  designs.  In  one,  however,  Alk'-kib-va,  two 
well-drawn  deer  adorn  the  north  side.  In  every  kib-va  there  are  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  rude  scratchings  of  Ka-tci-na  masks, 
(y-mow-uh  symbols,  or  other  designs,  some  of  which  are  cleverly  done ; 
but  with  them  often  appear  scribblings  of  a  secular  character.  The 
impressions  of  human  hands  on  the  beams  are  very  common,  but  in 
some  of  the  kib-vas  these  are  absent.  I  have  not  seen  scratchings 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Indians  are  familiar  with  our 
game  of  "  fox  and  geese,"  as  recorded  by  Bourke  (p.  132),  and  suggest 
that  figures  of  some  Ka-tci-na  masks  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  he 
mentions. 

There  is  a  common  orientation  to  the  kib-vas,  which  is  probably 
intentional,  but  it  may  be  determined  by  the  possibilities  in  direction 
of  the  recesses  in  which  they  are  constructed.  The  kib-vas  are  gener- 
ally placed  with  their  walls  corresponding  to  the  conception  of  the 
primary  points,  but  not  to  our  cardinal  directions. 

In  regard  to  the  names  of  the  cardinal  points,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  word  "  kui-m-wi-ki  "  is  not  the  name  of  the  polar 
north.  The  cardinal  points  are  possibly 1  determined  by  the  shape  of 

1  I  say  possibly,  for  I  am  not  wholly  might  throw  light  on  this  point  of  whether 
sure  that  such  is  the  case.  Those  whom  their  conception  of  north  is  a  result  of 
I  have  interrogated  have  thus  informed  their  observations  of  the  direction  of  the 
me,  and  one  member  of  the  tribe  said  that  length  of  the  mesa  which  determined  the 
they  recognize  that  the  American  north  form  of  the  recesses  occupied  by  the  lab- 
is  not  the  same  as  theirs.  More  care-  vas  and  the  ceremonial  north,  south,  east, 
ful  observations  on  the  Second  Mesa  and  west. 
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the  mesa,  which  they  say  extends  east  and  west,  so  that  the  width  of 
the  mesa  is  thus  north  and  south.  In  reality,  as  I  have  determined 
by  compass  observations,  the  mesa  does  not  extend  east  and  west,  north 
and  south;  but  the  First  Mesa,  at  least,  varies  considerably  from 
these  points.  When  an  Indian  from  Wal-pi  points  to  his  kui-ni-wi-ld 
(north),  he  is  pointing  at  least  forty-five  degrees  west  of  north,  and  so 
on  with  equal  variation  around  the  circuit.  In  studies  of  the  colors 
corresponding  with  directions,  which,  as  is  known,  vary  among  Indian 
tribes,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  their  cardinal  points  are 
the  same  as  the  polar,  for  otherwise  some  confusion  will  result  in  com- 
parative studies. 

In  order  to  determine  the  orientation  of  the  kib-va  the  following 
measurements  were  made.  The  longest  sides  of  the  Wal-pi  kib-vas 
are  the  north  and  south  walls,1  half  of  which  gave  the  middle  of  each 
wall.  A  string  was  then  stretched  across  the  floor  of  the  kib-va  in  a 
north-south  direction  from  the  middle  of  the  north  to  the  middle  of 
the  south  wall.  The  compass  was  laid  on  the  string,  allowance  being 
made  in  reading  for  magnetic  variation.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to 
tell,  in  case  the  wall,  as  so  often  happens,  is  more  or  less  ragged  and 
broken,  where  to  hold  the  end  of  the  line  in  measurements  for  the  size 
of  the  kib-va ;  and  consequently  there  is  in  all  our  measurements,  both 
of  orientation  and  size,  a  possible  error,  which,  however,  it  is  thought, 
is  not  very  large.  It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  list  of  angular 
measurements  that  the  variation  of  the  longest  dimensions  of  the  kib- 
vas  from  the  true  east-west  is  about  constant,  and  that  their  .walls  are 
almost  parallel  with  the  extension  of  the  mesa.  Seeking  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  uniform  parallelism  of 
the  length  of  the  kib-vas  with  the  length  of  the  mesa  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  form  of  the  crevices  in  the  rock  in  which  the  kib-va 
was  built,  or  that  the  builders  followed  the  cleavage  lines  of  the  cliff. 
Such  an  explanation  seems  highly  probable,  for,  in  fact,  the  kib-vas 
could  not  have  been  built  in  any  other  way  except  by  quarrying  the 
rock  and  making  elaborate  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  mesa,  which 

1  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Ha'-no  kib-vas,  or  in  those  of  Si-tciim-o-vi. 
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may  have  been  beyond  their  powers.  A  line  connecting  the  middle 
point  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  kib-vas  made  the  following  angles  with 
the  true  north  and  south  line  :  — 

Miing-kib-va       .         .  .         .     N.  42°  W. 

Wi-kwal-i-o-bi-kib-va  .                  N.  50°  W. 

Alk'-kib-va         .         .  .        .    N.  46°  W. 

Na-cab-kib-va  N.  50°  W. 

Si-va'-to-kib-va   .         .  .         .     N.  42°  W. 

As  the  longer  sides  are  called  north  and  south,  the  variation  of 
their  north  from  a  polar  north  is  indicated  by  the  angles  given  above. 
The  variation  of  their  north  is  west  of  the  true  north ;  consequently 
the  north-south  lines  of  their  kib-vas  are  in  reality  north-east  and 
south-west  lines.  In  speaking  of  the  ceremonials,  however,  I  shall  use 
the  terms  north,  west,  south,  and  east  to  denote  their  conception,  not 
the  true  cardinal  points. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  orientation  of  the  five  kib- 
vas  in  Wal-pi  with  that  of  the  two  in  Ha'-no  and  the  two  in  Si-tciim- 
o-vi.  In  all  of  these  except  one,  namely,  that  in  the  plaza  at  Ha'-no, 
the  longer  dimensions  are  north  and  south,  by  which  the  north  and 
south  walls  are  the  shortest.  On  account  of  their  position  these  kib- 
vas  are  at  right  angles  to  those  of  Wal-pi,  with  the  single  exception 
noted  above.  The  variation  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the 
north  wall  to  the  middle  of  the  south  wall  from  the  true  north-south 
line  is  as  follows :  — 

Ha'-no. 

Kib-va  as  one  approaches  the  pueblo,  above  the  trail  N.  38°  W. 

Second  kib-va     ....  N.  40    W. 

Si-tciim-o-vi. 

East  kib-va1.         .         .         .  N.  48°  W. 

West  kib-va        .         .         .  N.42°W. 

1  My  inquiries  for  the  names  of  these  Undoubtedly  there  are  several  names,  and 
kib-vas  did  not  meet  with  great  success,  the  names  change  from  time  to  time. 
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The  form  of  the  kib-va  is  rectangular,  the  length  being  about  double 
the  breadth.  These  rooms  are  subterranean  chambers,  of  which  the 
roof  is,  as  a  general  thing,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  mesa  top, 
here  being  at  most  but  a  slight  rise  above  the  ground.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  Alk'-kib-va  and  Si-va'-to-kib-va,  from  the  configuration  of 
the  neighboring  plaza  the  roof  is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
mesa.  All  but  the  Miing-kib-va  are  built  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  mesa,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  square  recesses  caused  by  the 
falling  of  portions  of  the  rock.  This  position  necessitated  the  building 
of  a  south  wall  and  permitted  windows,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Miing-kib-va.  As  examples  of  aboriginal  architecture,  the  kib-vas  are 
the  best  which  can  be  instanced.  The  size  of  the  beams  and  the  skill 
and  daring  shown  in  the  erection  of  the  south  walls  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipice  afford  evidence  of  an  energy  and  pluck  in  their  builders 
which  have  not  been  transmitted  to  their  descendants. 

As  one  approaches  the  towns  from  Ream's  Canon  he  may  see  far 
to  the  right,  on  the  mesa  top,  two  conical  mounds,  resembling  teo- 
calli.  These  are  ruins  which  have  been  filled  in  by  drifting  sand,  and 
are  called  Ki-o-kotch-e-mo.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  buildings  covered,  I  made  a 
superficial  excavation,  and  found  each  to  be  practically  a  circular 
building  with  a  few  appended  chambers.  Evidently  they  were  either 
towers  or  round  estufas.  I  was  interested  to  observe  that  the  most 
western,  where  the  outlines  of  a  round  chamber  are  perfect,  com- 
mands the  wall  across  the  mesa  to  the  west.  The  round  chamber  is  on 
the  south  of  the  mound,  and  its  circle  is  broken  only  by  a  small  recess 
on  the  north,  which  I  have  regarded  as  a  receptacle  for  dance  para- 
phernalia. If  these  are  kib-vas,  they  are  interesting  as  being  circular, 
since  there  are  no  modern  round  kib-vas  on  the  First  Mesa.1 

1  Mr.  Stephen,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  The  commonly  used  designation,  First 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information,  Mesa,  refers  to  its  relative  position  as  or- 
suggests  the  more  exact  name,  East  Mesa,  dinarily  approached  from  Ream's  Caflon. 
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MUNG-KIB-VA.1 

This  kib-va  is  the  most  important  in  Wal-pi,  and  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  most  ancient.  It  is  situated  a  little  to  the  north- 
west of  the  middle  of  a  small  west  plaza,  almost  filling  the  northern  part. 
The  length  of  the  north  side  is  twenty-three  feet  one  inch;  of  the 
south,  twenty-four  feet  eight  inches.  The  east  and  west  sides  are  each 
about  twelve  feet  eight  inches  long.  The  height  of  the  large  beams 
of  the  roof  from  the  floor  is  about  seven  feet.  Although  the  out- 

o 

line  is  nearly  rectangular,  the  walls  are  slightly  curved  and  irregular.2 

The  floor  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which,  the  east,  is 
raised  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  other.  This  is  the  audience  place 
for  spectators,  and  occupies  in  width  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the 
kib-va.  The  floor  is  paved  with  flat  stones  fitted  together,  but  not 
dressed  into  regular  shapes.  The  surface  of  these  stones  is  smooth,3 
worn  so  by  the  feet  which  have  trodden  it.  The  ceremonial  part  of 
the  kib-va  is  taken  up  by  all  the  portion  west  of  the  ladder  by  which 
one  enters  the  kib-va.  This  ladder  stands  on  the  spectator's  floor  and 


1  Mring-kib-va,  or  chief   kib-va,  which 
was  called  by  Bourke  the  kib-va  of  the 
Butterfly   gens.     Wi-kwal-i-o-bi-kib-va,  or 
watch-out  place  kib-va,  so  called  from  its 
position  as  regards  the  watch-^lace  above 
the  trail  leading  into  the  pueblo  from  the 
south. 

2  In  watching  the  construction  of  houses 
by  the  Indians,  I  have  never  seen  them 
make  use  of  the  plumb  and  level.     The 
trowel  has  been  introduced,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably unknown  when  the  kib-vas  were  built, 
yet  even  now  it  is  rarely  used.     At  least 
one    of  the  new  houses  going  up  on   the 
plain,  a  photograph  of  which  is  doing  ser- 
vice to  show  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in    house-building,  was    erected  by 
two  Mexicans,  and  is  not  an  example  of 
Indian  handiwork.    It  is  not  safe  to  study 


new  houses-  for  aboriginal  architectural 
details  of  construction. 

Among  these  Indians  the  man  is  the 
mason,  the  woman  the  plasterer.  The  con- 
struction of  the  houses  is  by  both  men  and 
women,  who  unite  in  the  work  ;  and  when, 
as  often  happens,  a  number  of  relatives 
and  others  assist,  both  sexes  work  to- 
gether. (See  Bourke,  p.  136.) 

8  The  trail  between  Wal-pi,  Si-tctim- 
o-vi,  and  Hsl'-no  is  in  places  worn  into  the 
solid  rock  by  the  feet  of  those  who  have 
walked  over  it.  Similar  trails  are  to  be 
seen  elsewhere.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  rock  is  not  very  hard, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  trails 
are  worn  by  bare  feet,  or  by  feet  covered 
only  with  moccasins. 
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inclines  towards  the  west,  as  it  projects  through  the  sky-hole.  Its 
uprights  are  continued  far  outside  the  room.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  a  foot  in  advance  or  to  the  west  of  the  spectator's  part,  there  is 
a  small  depression,  about  a  foot  square,  serving  as  a  fireplace.  This  is 
filled  with  ashes,  and  lies  almost  directly  under  the  hatchway.  At  the 
extreme  west  end  a  narrow  banquette,  two  to  three  feet  high,  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  kib-va.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  middle  line 
of  the  floor,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  this  banquette,  a  plank 
a  few  feet  long  is  let  into  the  floor,  extending  north  and  south.  In 
the  middle  of  this  plank  is  a  round  opening  a  little  larger  than  a  broom 
handle,  which  is  called  the  si-pa-pu,  or  entrance  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  It  represents  the  traditional  opening  through  which,  in  ancient 
times,  the  people  came  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  is  associated  in  the 
Indian  mind  with  that  opening  through  which  individuals  as  well  as 
races  are  born.1  Sounding  the  depth  of  the  cavity  below  the  si-paym 
with  a  stick,  I  found  it  only  about  a  foot  deep.  A  si-pa-pu  is  not  pres- 
ent in  all  kib-vas.  In  those  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  not  always  open, 
but  is  sometimes  closed  with  a  plug.  Logs  with  holes  for  the  insertion 
of  blanket  frames  are  let  into  the  floor  at  several  points.  Men  gener- 
ally weave  the  blankets,  although  Bourke  states  that  the  "  women  do 

* 

all  or  most  of  the  weaving  of  blankets,  petticoats,  girdles,  and  sashes." 
The  man  among  the  Tusayan  Indians,  the  woman  among  the  Navajos, 
weaves  the  blankets  ;  and  among  the  former  people  much  of  this  work 
is  done  in  the  kib-vas. 

The  northern  wall  is  irregular,  with  a  door  at  the  west  end  leading 
into  a  small  dark  chamber,  in  which  are  contained  at  least  some  of  the 
altar  paraphernalia.  The  entrance  to  this  chamber  is  ordinarily  closed 

1  This  is  not  an  appropriate  place  to  people  came  upon  the  earth  through  the 
discuss  the  conception  of  the  si-pd-pu  in  si-pa-pu,  which  is  situated  to  the  north, 
its  relation  to  the  kib-va,  to  the  human  probably  by  the  San  Juan  River.  I  have 
race,  and  organs  of  the  body.  The  atten-  supposed  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  "  Shi- 
tion  of  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  annu-  pa-pu  "  of  the  Queres  mentioned  by  Ban- 
lets  which  indicate  the  female  lighting  in  delier,  or  the  "  Ci-bo-be  "  of  the  Eastern 
the  sand  mosaic  of  the  Snake  Ceremonies.  Tewans.  The  Tusayan  Tewan  equivalent 

In  the  old  legends   it  is  said  that  all  of  si-pa-pu  is  said  to  be  ndn-ci-po. 
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by  two  slabs  of  rock.  There  is  a  report,  I  know  not  with  what  foun- 
dation, that  this  chamber  communicates  with  some  other  room  in  the 
pueblo  by  a  tunnel ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  report  is  founded  on  fact. 

The  west  wall  is  slightly  curved,  its  lower  part  being  taken  up  by 
the  banquette.  The  south  wall  has  a  small,  round  recess  placed  about 
four  feet  from  the  floor.  There  are  no  windows  or  openings  leading 
into  the  outer  air  except  the  entrance  or  sky-hole.  The  walls  are 
smoothly  plastered,  but  very  much  blackened  by  smoke. 

The  roof  is  the  most  interesting  portion  architecturally,  and  reveals 
several  important  facts  in  regard  to  kib-va  construction.  Eight  huge 
beams,  extending  north  and  south,  impart  an  air  of  great  solidity  to  the 
roof.  These  beams  are  round,  covered  with  adobe,  upon  which,  espe- 
cially those  at  either  end,  appear  impressions  of  human  hands1  in 
white. 

Upon  these  beams,  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  are  laid  short  split 
sticks,  crowded  closely  together,  and  upon  these  is  placed  smaller  brush, 
above  which  the  adobe  or  flat  stones  which  form  the  roof  are  plas- 
tered. The  middle  support  of  the  roof  is  double,  consisting  of  two 
beams  of  about  the  same  size,  but  all  the  others  are  single.  One  of 
these  beams  forms  the  west  side  of  the  support  of  the  platform  which 
surrounds  the  hatchway  through  which  the  ladder  extends. 

The  raised  platform  is  a  square  structure,  with  stone  walls  rising 
from  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  kib-va,  upon  the  top  of  which  one 
must  step  before  he  enters.  Its  breadth  is  about  half  that  of  the  kib-va 
itself,  and  its  top  an  easy  step  from  the  roof.  The  supports  of  this 
platform  are  split  sticks  of  wood  which  are  laid  close  together  from 
beam  to  beam  of  the  roof  on  each  side  of  the  hatchway,  making  a  part 
of  the  roof.  Upon  these,  stretching  from  north  to  south,  are  two  beams 
to  the  west  of  the  sky-hole,  upon  which  the  ladder  rests.  The  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  same  opening  are  made  by  sticks  extending  from 

1  I  was  interested  in  this,  since,  in  the  heart.  The  priest  whom  I  interrogated 
legend  of  Sy-la-ko,  the  novices  were  told  said,  however,  that  there  was  no  connec- 
to  put  their  hands  on  the  rock,  and  an  tion  between  this  story  and  the  hand- 
impression  remained  if  they  were  pure  of  marks  on  the  kib-va  beams. 
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these  east  and  west.  The  roof  of  the  platform  itself  is  built  of  stones 
laid  upon  this  framework.  From  the  beams  which  bound  the  platform 
on  the  west  side  there  extend  into  the  chamber  six  small  poles,  which 
project  a  foot  or  more  into  the  opening  of  the  hatchway.  I  have 
never  seen  these  used,  although  they  are  found  in  most  of  the  kib-vas. 
The  kib-va  ladder  has  a  single  rung  outside  the  hatchway,  a  few  feet 
above  the  entrance,  for  one  to  grasp  for  support.  The  two  uprights 
of  the  ladder  are  continued  far  outside  the  entrance.  The  ladder 
stands  on  the  spectator's  dais,  or  in  the  angle  which  its  rise  makes 
with  the  floor  of  the  rest  of  the  kib-va.1 

From  the  roof  of  the  kib-va,  which  is  blackened  by  soot  and  smoke 
from  the  fires  which  have  been  kept  burning  while  ceremonies  were 
taking  place,  hang  numerous  na-kwa'-ko-ci?  —  some  simple  feathers ; 
others  pifion  needles.  The  entrance  into  the  kib-va  can  be  closed  with 
a  straw  matting,  which  is  ordinarily  rolled  up  opposite  the  ladder.  In 
this  is  placed  the  simple  forms  of  na-tci,  or  feathered  sticks,  which 
indicate  to  those  outside  the  progress  of  some  ceremony. 

WI-KWAL-I-O-BI-KIB-VA. 

This  kib-va  is  twenty-three  feet  two  inches  on  the  north  side,  and 
twenty-one  feet  eight  inches  on  the  south.  Its  breadth  is  twelve  feet 
on  the  east,  and  eleven  feet  on  the  west.  The  beams  of  the  roof  are 
about  six  feet  seven  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  ceremonial  portion.3 

This  room  is  situated  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  old  plaza,  facing 

1  A  custom  on  entering  the  kib-va  is  in-  2  These  are  similar  to  what  are  seen  in 

teresting.     On  landing  on  the  floor,  if  a  every  dwelling-room  in  the  pueblo, 

stranger,  as  he  puts  one  foot  down  he  must  8  It  will  be  seen  that  my  observations 

ask  if  he  is  welcome.     Ceremonially,  one  of  the   size   of  this   kib-va  differs   from 

should  never  go  to  the  altar,  from  the  lad-  Bourke's    (Snake   Dance,   p.  119).     Ac- 

der,  on  the  south  side,  or  walk  around  the  cording  to  him,  it  is  thirty-five  feet  long, 

ladder  on  the  north  side,  as  he  leaves  the  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high, 

kib-va.     He  should  always,  and  I  have  He  speaks  of  a  banquette  on  three  sides, 

often  seen  children  and  others  corrected  There  is  no  banquette  on  any  side  of  the 

by  old  priests,  follow  the  ceremonial  cir-  Wi-kwal-i-o-bi-kib-va,  which    must     have 

cult,  north,  west,  south,  and  east.  been  the  one  to  which  he  referred,  where 
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the  most  eastern  of  the  chambers,  which  formerly  inclosed  it  in  that 
region.  It  is  therefore  itself  inclosed  on  the  south  by  a  wall  built  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  which  forms  that  side  of  the  mesa. 

Unlike  the  Miing-kib-va,  it  has  at  least  two  windows,  both  on  the 
south  side.  One  of  these  gives  light  to  the  spectators'  portion,  the 
other  to  the  ceremonial  region.  There  is  an  angle  in  the  south  wall 
by  which  the  width  of  the  visitors'  part  of  the  kib-va  is  somewhat 
increased.  The  floor  is  like  that  of  the  Mung-kib-va,  and  the  visitors' 
part  is  raised  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  fills  the  eastern  portion 
of  that  kib-va.  There  is  no  banquette  along  the  west  wall,  nor  any  re- 
cess of  the  size  of  a  chamber  for  dance  or  kib-va  paraphernalia.  There 
is  no  si-jm-pu,  or  ceremonial  floor  opening,  but  the  fireplace  is  present. 
A  small  beam  extends  crosswise  in  the  northwest  corner,  forming  a 
bracket,  and  there  are  two  small  recesses  in  the  north  wall.  All  the 
walls  are  more  or  less  curved,  especially  the  north  and  east. 

There  are  slight  variations  in  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  roof, 
in  the  number  and  size  of  the  beams  which  support  it,  and  in  the  hatch- 
way, but  the  general  architecture  of  the  two  is  identical. 

The  two  windows  on  the  south  side  are  simple  orifices  formed  by 
leaving  out  stones  in  the  construction.  Midway  between  them  is  a 
small  recess.  The  walls  are  not  painted  or  decorated  with  permanent 
figures,  although  here  and  there  are  chance  scribblings  of  Ka-tci-nd, 
masks  or  other  markings.  There  are  marks  of  hands  on  the  beams 
which  support  the  roof,  as  in  the  Miing-kib-va. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much  in  detail  of  the  architecture 
of  Si-va'-to-kib-va,  in  which  the  La'-la-kon-ti  is  performed.  It  resem- 
bles the  Wi-kwal-i-o-bi  in  all  important  features,  and  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  passageway  from  the  main  plaza  to  the  west.  It  is  situated, 
like  the  former,  in  a  recess  left  in  the  side  of  the  cliff,  and  the  south- 

the  snakes  were  confined,  and  I  know  of  Mountain  Lion"  was  depicted  in  it,  as 

no  kib-va  with  a  banquette  on  three  sides,  twenty-five  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 

On  p.  105,  Bourke  gives  the  dimensions  of  ten   feet  high.     While   these  dimensions 

a  kib-va  which  was  probably  the  Wi-kwdl-  come   nearer  the  truth,  they  are   inaccu- 

i-o-bi,  since  the  sand  mosaic  of  the  "  Rocky  rate. 
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ern  wall  is  built  up  as  a  continuation  of  the  perpendicular  side  of  the 
mesa. 

While  ceremonies  are  being  performed  in  the  kib-va  it  is  customary, 
in  summer,  for  the  priests  who  are  taking  part  to  divest  themselves  of 
all  clothing  except  a  simple  breech  clout,  and  to  allow  the  hair  to  hang 
down  the  back.1  It  is  also  customary  for  the  head  priests  of  any  cere- 
monial to  eat  in  the  kib-va  during  the  days  of  the  celebration.  I  have 
not  noticed  that  they  substitute  for  the  breech  clout,  which  they  ordi- 
narily wear,  one  of  buckskin,  as  Bourke  says  they  do,  "  in  their  reli- 
gious ceremonials."  That  habit  may  have  died  out  since  his  studies 
were  made. 

THE   MAKING   OF   THE   DA'-WA-Bi'-HOS   BY   THE   SUN   PRIESTS. 

Two  ceremonies  which  occur  at  or  about  the  summer  solstice  have 
interested  me  very  much.  One  of  the  observances  to  which  I  refer  was 
performed  by  the  Da-wa-wt/mp-ld-yas,  and  as  it  takes  place  at  this 
time,  but  more  especially  on  account  of  the  subsequent  presentation  of 
offerings  to  the  rising  sun  at  dawn,  after  the  celebration,  it  seems  legit- 
imate to  regard  it  as  an  example  of  sun  worship.  While  there  are 
many  other  observances  which  indicate  sun  worship,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  elaborate  which  I  have  yet  witnessed.  The  ceremony  was  studied 
in  both  Ha'-no  and  Wal-pi,  where  it  occurs  on  different  dates.  I  ob- 
served different  parts  of  the  ceremony  in  the  two  pueblos,  and  I  was, 
on  that  account,  able  to  supplement  my  notes  by  a  combined  study  of 
the  two. 

1  It  may  be  interesting,  in  this  particu-  reason  why  the  priests  divest  themselves 

lar,  to  record  that  when  Ha'-hau-S  sang  for  of   clothing  during   ceremonials   may   be 

me  into  the  phonograph  the  sixteen  tradi-  found  in  their  conservative   tendency  in 

tional  songs  which  are  sung  in  the  Miing-  all  religious  rites.     In  some  things,  how- 

kib-va  during  the  Snake  Celebration,  he  ever,  as  in  the  use  of  knives  and  matches, 

would  not  sing  them  until  he  had  taken  they  have  accepted  in  the  estufa  Amer- 

off   his  clothing  and  let  down  his  hair,  ican    manufactures,  but    the    strings   by 

This  may  have  been  due  to  the  heat  in  my  which  the   feathered   sticks   are   tied  to- 

room,  but  I  was  led  to  believe  a  different  gether   are  still,  in  most  instances,  spun 

explanation  more  plausible.     Perhaps  the  from  native  cotton. 
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My  observations  of  this  ceremony,  which  will  be  referred  to  as  a  Bfa 
ho'ki-bij  are  as  follows :  — 

WAL-PI    CEREMONY. 

Many  important  ceremonies  take  place  in  special  chambers  adjoining 
living-rooms,  and  not  in  the  kib-vas  themselves.  We  shall  later  see 
that  this  is  true  in  the  Flute  Ceremony,  and  other  not  less  important 
observances.  The  making  of  the  feather  offerings  to  the  sun  took 
place  in  a  room  which  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the  kib-vas. 

Of  the  two  plazas  in  Wal-pi,  that  in  which  the  Snake  Dance  is  per- 
formed is  the  larger,  but  that  to  the  west,  in  which  the  Miing-kib-va  is 
situated,  appears  to  be  the  more  sacred.  This  western  plaza  is  inclosed 
on  three  sides  by  inhabited  buildings,  but  on  the  fourth  or  south  side, 
while  walls  still  stand,  they  are  very  dilapidated,  and  bear  silent  wit- 
ness of  the  great  labor  which  the  ancients  gave  their  construction. 
The  chambers  which  they  once  inclosed  have  long  been  deserted,  and 
in  many  places  portions  of  the  walls  have  tumbled  to  the  plain  below. 
The  legends  of  the  tribe  describe  how  some  of  these  structures  were 
reared  by  one  of  the  clans  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  pueblo,  and 
that  the  Wi-kwal-i-o-bi-kib-va,  which  forms  one  corner  of  this  ancient 
dance  place,  was  built  as  a  watch-house  to  overlook  and  guard  the 
ascending  trail  on  the  south. 

The  making  of  the  da-wa-ba-hos  took  place  in  one  of  the  houses  on 
the  northeast  side  of  this  ancient  plaza.  Mounting  a  ladder  in  this 
corner,  and  advancing  a  few  steps  over  a  roof,  one  comes  to  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  through  which  is  the  entrance  to  a  chamber  of  small  size, 
which  is  at  once  recognized  as  being  ancient.1  It  is  not  a  dwelling- 
room  nor  a  store-room,  but  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  ceremonies 
similar  to  those  we  are  about  to  describe. 

1  The  old  forms  of  architecture  are  made  of  earthen  jars,  one  placed  on  the 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  new,  especially  other.  With  the  exception  of  kib-vas,  store- 
on  the  eastern  mesa.  There  is,  how-  rooms,  and  chambers  used  for  religious 
ever,  much  to  study  there  even  now.  I  purposes,  few  of  the  houses  are  now  en- 
recall  an  old  swinging  window  with  pivot  tered  by  the  roof.  Windows  have  been 
hinges,  in  the  building  to  the  east  of  the  introduced  in  many  houses, 
old  plaza,  and  several  corners  of  houses 
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When  I  entered  this  room  on  the  day  of  the  Ba-h6-ki-bi,  I  found  it 
occupied  by  several  Da-wa-wijmp-ki-yas,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
completion  of  the  ba-hos,  which,  as  fast  as  finished,  were  laid  in  a  flat 
basket  in  the  corner  of  the  room  diagonally  opposite  the  entrance 
from  the  roof.  The  priests  sat  in  a  ring,  and,  after  each  had  made 
his  prayer-sticks,  breathed  puffs  of  smoke  upon  the  basket  containing 
the  offerings. 

Some  of  the  ba'-hos,  I  think  the  majority,  were  called  da'-wa-ba'- 
hos,  and  had  the  following  form  :  Each  consisted  of  two  sticks  a  little 
larger  than  a  pencil  and  a  few  inches  in  length.  One  end  of  each 
stick  had  been  ground  down  to  a  blunt  point  on  a  rough  stone,  and 
a  flat  face  was  cut  on  the  other  end.  These  sticks  were  painted  blue 
on  the  shaft  and  black  on  the  rounded  tips.  The  flat  faces1  were 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  upon  them  were  painted  three  dots,  represent- 
ing eyes  and  mouth.  To  the  back  of  each  ba'-ho  was  tied  a  tur- 
key feather,  o-ci-a-ta,  the  wrapper,  and  small,  highly  colored  feathers  of 
some  bird  unknown  to  me.  The  end  of  the  turkey  feather  projected 
beyond  the  end  of  the  ba'-ho.  A  package  of  meal,  nicely  done  up  in 
a  corn  husk,  was  fastened  to  the  front  side  of  the  ba'-ho  by  the  same 
string  which  bound  the  feathers  to  its  back.  This  package  of  meal, 
nii-ci-a-ta,  food,  was  placed  lengthwise  of  the  ba'-ho,  in  the  notch  be- 
tween the  two  sticks.  To  the  string  by  which  it  is  tied  together  was 
fastened  a  short  cotton  cord,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  na-kwa- 
ko-ci.  The  cords  which  bound  the  nu-ci-a-ta  to  the  ba'-ho  had  four 
parallel  black  marks  drawn  upon  them.  A  small  twig  bound  to  the 
ba-ho  on  this  side  had  a  cotton  string  a  few  inches  long,  at  the  free 
extremity  of  which  a  small  breath-feather2  was  attached.  A  large 
number  of  ba'-hos  of  this  form  were  placed  in  the  basket,  extending 
around  half  its  periphery.  Upon  two  ba'-hos  which  were  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  row,  the  face  was  not  delineated. 

The  basket  of  ba-hos  was  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  room  diago- 

1  Mr.  Stephen  writes  me  that  only  one      Wal-pi  Sun  ba'-ho,  on  the  following  page, 
of  the  sticks,  the  female,  as  a  rule,  has  the      is  faulty  in  this  particular, 
face.      I  suspect  that   my  sketch  of  the          2  From  the  breast  of  the  eagle. 
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nally  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  chamber  from  the  roof,  and  from  it 
a  broad,  straight  line  of  sacred  meal  was  drawn  on  the  floor.  When 
the  Da'-wa-wi)mp-ld-ya  traced  this  line,  he  finished  it  by  throwing  a 
little  pinch  of  meal  out  of  the  entrance,  a  ceremony  which  was  repeated 
by  others  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  they  made  offerings. 

From  the  centrally  placed  of  the  ba-hos,  upon  the  line  of  sacred 
meal  passing  diagonally  across  the  room,  a  cotton  string  of  several 
strands  was  stretched  so  that  its  free  end  was  nearly  under  the  sky- 
hole.  To  this  end  was  attached  a  white  and  a  small  bright  yellow 
feather.  The  string  was  extended  over  the  back  of  a  rudely  carved 


Tewan  Suu  ba'-ho. 


Wal-ui  Suu  ba  -ho. 


Ground   Plan  of  the  House  in  Wal-pi. 


stone  (?)  fetish  of  a  frog,  which  was  placed  near  the  basket     The 
priests  sat  on  either  side  of  the  room,  facing  the  "pWOk,"  or  path  o 
meal. 
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Upon  the  string  and  line  of  corn  meal  was  first  sprinkled  a  little 
corn  pollen,  ta-ldc-si.  After  the  ba'-hos  had  been  smoked  upon  cere- 
monially by  each  priest  in  turn,  and  deposited  in  the  basket  in  the  cor- 
ner mentioned  above,  the  chief  Da'-wa-wtfmfi-ki-ya  repeated  a  fervent 
prayer,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  others  one  by  one,  all  responding 
with  the  word  ta. 

The  head  priest  then  took  a  primary  feather  of  the  eagle  or  turkey, 
and,  standing  before  the  basket  of  ba'-hos,  placed  upon  the  feather 
pinches  of  meal  *  from  a  neighboring  basket.  With  this  meal,  uttering 
inaudible  words,  he  sprinkled  the  ba'-hos  in  the  basket,  then  the  line 
of  meal  and  the  string,  throwing  what  was  left  out  of  the  entrance  to 
the  room.  He  repeated  this  twice  in  identically  the  same  order.  After 
an  interval  of  time  he  approached  the  basket,  and,  waving  the  feather 
to  and  fro  over  it,  cast  meal  out  of  the  room. 

Following  this  ceremony  the  head  priest  took  a  small  brown  rattle,2 
and,  squatting  before  the  basket  of  ba'-hos,  sang  a  low,  melodious  song, 
keeping  time  with  the  rattle.  As  he  did  this,  one  by  one  the  other 
members  present  advanced  to  the  basket,  and  in  turn  threw  a  pinch  of 
meal  upon  the  baf-hos  along  the  line  of  meal  and  out  of  the  chamber 
entrance.  At  the  close  of  this  ceremony  the  chief  took  the  basket, 
raised  it  and  lowered  it  several  times,  his  lips  being  in  motion  mean- 
while. After  this  all  smoked  together  from  pipes  of  an  ancient  pat- 
tern, puffing  whiffs  of  smoke  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 

The  following  ceremony,  which  was  performed  directly  after,  was  in 
part  the  purification  of  the  Da'-wa-wijmp-ki-yas.3  Similar  ceremonies 
I  have  seen  after  the  Flute  Celebration  and  the  Ni-man-ka-tci-na.  All 
sat  in  a  circle  facing  the  line  of  sacred  meal  and  the  basket  of  ba-hos 
from  which  it  led.  The  chief  priest  took  a  small  pinch  of  ashes,  held 
it  to  his  mouth,  and,  swinging  his  hand  three  (?)  times  about  his  head, 

1  Hdm-ftum-ni,  —  literally,    sprinkling          8  The  plural  would  be  regularly  formed 

meal.      I    have    called    it    sacred    meal  by  the  addition  of  mfih,  but  for  conven- 

throughout  this  article,  from  the  fact  that  ience  I  have  indicated  it  by  the  ordinary 

it  is  used  in  sacred  observances.  English  plural  termination  s. 

*  This  rattle  was  a  small  gourd,  to  which 
the  name  d-ya  is  applied. 
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threw  the  ashes  out  the  entrance  to  the  room.  All  present  did  the 
same.  The  chief  priest  then  took  a  feather  and  held  it  to  his  lips, 
which  moved  as  if  he  was  repeating  a  prayer.  He  then  walked  around 
the  line  of  priests  present,  and  rubbed  the  feather  once  across  the  toes 
of  each  of  the  sitters.  Then  he  went  around,  drawing  the  feather  once 
across  the  knees  of  each  man  present.  A  third  ceremonial  circuit  was 
made,  when  the  feather  was  drawn  across  the  breast  over  the  heart. 
At  a  fifth  the  feather  passed  over  the  mouth,  and  at  the  sixth  or  last 
circuit  the  top  of  the  head  was  lightly  touched  with  the  feather. 

While  this  ceremony  (na-voh-tci-wa)  was  being  performed,  each  sitter 
held  in  his  hand  a  pinch  of  ashes,  and  as  the  different  parts  of  his 
person  were  touched,  he  whirled  the  ashes  about  his  head  several  times, 
and  then  threw  them  out  the  entrance  to  the  room.  The  mouth 
was  closed,  as  the  feather  was  placed  near  it,  as  if  to  inhale  through 
the  nostrils. 

The  pi-tcau-wa  folio  wed.  The  chief  priest  first  rubbed  one  cheek  of 
each  man  with  the  sacred  meal.  Immediately  all  shook  it  off,  and 
endeavored  to  remove  it  with  spittle  rubbed  on  with  the  hands.  When 
this  was  over  I  was  addressed  as  a  DcL-wa-w^mp-ki-ya  by  all  those 
present.  At  the  close  of  this  ceremony  the  string,  with  the  attached 
feathers,  was  drawn  up  and  placed  in  the  basket  with  the  sacred  meal ; 
the  whole  was  taken  to  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  preparations  made  for 
the  feast  of  the  Daf-wd-wijmp-Jci-yas,  which  followed.  Women  then 
appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  room  with  great  bundles  of  pi-ki,  bowls 
of  mutton  broth,  preserved  peaches,  etc.,  which  were  passed  down  in- 
side the  room.  As  each  dish  was  handed  to  the  chief  priest  he  laid  it 
on  the  floor,  taking  a  small  morsel  *  from  it,  which  he  placed  at  one 
side.  The  fate 2  of  this  small  collection  was  discovered  in  my  study  of 

1  This  custom  appears  in  many  differ-  a  new  house  in  the  plain.    His  wife  collected 

ent  forms.   I  have  observed  it  after  dances  a  morsel  of  food  of  all  kinds  from  the 

in  all  the  feasts  which  I  have  studied,  and  feast  before  any  one  partook,  carried  it  to 

at  other  formal  occasions.     An  interesting  the  new  house,  and  buried  it  in  the  unfin- 

example  was  seen  when  one  of  the  Tewans  ished  wall   near  the  door  on   the   south 

made  a  feast  for  his  relatives  and  others  side, 
who  had  assisted  him  in  the  construction  of          "  From  analogy  with  other  ceremonies, 
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the  same  ceremony  at  Ha'-no.  Each  woman  also  handed  down  a  pinch 
of  meal,  which  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  on  the  ba'-hos l  in  the  bas- 
ket. After  the  feast  each  Da'^wa-wymp-Jci-ya  was  given  a  portion  of 
the  remaining  pi-Jci. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  ceremony,  when  the  da'-wa-ba'-hos  are 
offered  to  the  rising  sun  on  the  following  morning,  was  probably  the 
same  as  that  at  Ha'-no,  which  is  later  described.  I  did  not  witness  it, 
because  I  was  not  aware  that  it  took  place  until  too  late.  When,  from 
later  studies,  I  found  out  that  the  offering  of  the  da'-wa-ba'-hos  was 
made  to  the  sun  at  its  first  appearance  the  next  morning  after  the  cer- 
emony I  have  described,  I  also  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  portion  of  the  ceremony  is  almost  identical  in  Wal-pi  and 
Ha'-no. 

MAKING    OF    THE    SUN    Bi'-HOS    AT    Hi'-NO. 

The  da'-wa-ba-ho-ki-bi  at  Ha'-no  was  performed  on  June  23,  and 
took  place  in  the  room  used  by  the  Tewans  for  similar  ceremonies 
(Su-mij-Jco-lis\  and  not  in  a  kib-va.  The  chief  on  this  occasion  was 
Ka'-la-cai.  Nine  other  priests  also  took  part*  All  of  these  were 
Tewans,  although  some  lived  in  Wal-pi  and  Si-tcum-o-vi.2 

There  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  main  parts  of  the  ceremony  in 
Ha'-no  and  Wal-pi,  although  in  the  latter  it  'appeared  more  complex. 
There  were  variations  in  detail  in  the  Tewan  celebration,  some  of  which 
have  an  importance.  The  male3  and  female  ba'-hos  were  different. 

I  presumed  that  it  was  to  be  used  later  as  ba'-ho  in  any  way  symbolic  of  human  sac- 

an  offering,  but  did  not  observe  its  fate  in  rifice  ?     It  is  said  that  all  ba'-hos  which 

the  Wa"l-pi  ceremony.  are  double  are  male  and  female,  and  that 

1  Said  to  be  their  food.  the  corn-husk  bundle  of  meal  is  food  for 

2  A  married   man   goes   to  his  wife's  the  ba'-ho,  and  the  na-kwa'-ko-ci,  tied  be- 
home  to  live.     Consequently  several  Te-  low  the  neck,  the  breath  line.   It  is  tempt- 
wans  are  now  inhabitants  of  Wal-pi  and  ing  to  suppose  we  have  here  a  symbolic 
Si-tctim-o-vi.     They  do  not  give  up  resi-  offering,  and  it  may  be  that  at  times  hu- 
dence  in  Ha'-no,  however,  as  far  as  reli-  man  sacrifices  were  made.     The  line  of 
gious  ceremonies  are  concerned,  but  return  thought  is  suggestive,  but  has  yielded  me 
to  their  native  pueblo  when  occasion  ne-  no  definite  results   in  my  investigations, 
cessitates.  The  meal  brought  by  the  women  for  the 

8  Is  the  offering  of  a  male  and  female      Da'-wa-wymp-ki-ya  to  sprinkle  on  the  ba'- 
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The  female  in  Ha'-no  resembled  those  at  Wal-pi,  but  the  stick  repre- 
senting the  male  at  Ha'-no  had  a  band,  painted  green,  cut  in  it,  about 
a  half  inch  from  the  end.  The  shaft  of  both  was  black,  and  the  face 
of  the  female  was  green,  with  black  eyes  and  mouth. 

At  the  end  of  the  line  of  sacred  meal,  in  the  Tewan  ceremonial,  was 
placed  a  rectangular  bowl,  with  terraced  rim,  which  contained  the 
liquid  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  paint  for  the  ba'-hos,  and  behind 
it  were  two  disks,  very  dingy  by  age,  made  of  skin  stretched  over  a 
rim.  One  of  these  was  larger  than  the  other,  and  both  had  many 
breath-feathers  tied  on  their  rims.  One  of  these  was  Da'wci,  the  sun, 
Tung  in  Tewan ;  the  other,  the  moon,  Miir-i-ya'-*uh,  Po  in  the  Tewan 
language.  In  the  course  of  this  ceremony  one,  at  least,  of  the  parti- 
cipants tied  an  offering  of  breath-feathers  upon  the  disk  representing 
the  sun.  There  was  no  fetish  of  the  frog  upon  the  line  of  sacred  meal 
in  the  Tewan  ceremony. 

The  preparation  of  the  ba-hos  was  much  the  same  as  at  Wal-pi,  the 
only  variation  being  that  one  of  the  men  was  observed  to  spit  on  them 
after  they  were  placed  in  position.  This  was,  without  doubt,  part  of 
the  ceremony,  for  a  similar  thing  might  be  mentioned  in  many  sacred 
observances,  as  I  have  elsewhere  described  in  my  account  of  the  Ni- 
mdn-ka-tci-na.  The  selection  of  the  tur-nop-na,  or  offering  from  the 
food  brought  to  the  feast,  was  identical  in  the  two  celebrations. 

Interested  to  learn  the  mode  of  offering  of  the  da-ica-ba-hos  on  the 
shrine  of  the  rising  sun,  I  obtained  permission  of  Ka'-la-cai  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  ba-ho-kia l  on  the  morning  following  the  ceremony  of 
making  the  da-wa-ba-hos.  As  I  did  not  witness  this  portion  of  the 
ceremony  at  Wal-pi,  my  observations  at  this  shrine  in  a  way  supple- 
mented those  already  presented. 

hos,  at  the  same  time  that  they  bring  food  gular  space  formed  by  a  huge  boulder  on 

for  the  Sun  priests,  is  said  to  be  food  for  the  west,  and  two  small  stones,  one  on  the 

the  offerings.    However  this  may  be,  each  north,  the  other  on  the  south  side.     The 

woman,  when  she  brought  food  at  Ha'-no,  east  end  and  the  top  are  open.   The  row  of 

and  I  think  at  Wal-pi  likewise,  brought  ba'-hos  is  placed  close  to  the  large  rock,  in 

her  offering  of  meal  for  the  ba'-hos.  the  sand  with  which  the  floor  of  the  shrine 

1  This  simple  shrine  is  a  small  rectan-  is  covered. 
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Shortly  before  daybreak  I  was  roused  by  Ka'-la-cai,  and  together  we 
left  the  pueblo,  taking  the  trail  down  to  Wal-la.1  He  bore  the  basket 
of  ba-hos  and  the  tur-nop-na.  His  dress  was  very  scanty,  being 
nothing  but  a  sacred  blanket.  He  carried  the  basket  of  ba'-hos  just 
to  the  east  of  Wal-la.  Following  the  wagon  road  for  a  short  distance, 
he  suddenly  stopped,  and  without  a  word  mounted  a  trail  formed  by 
steps  cut  in  the  rock.  For  a  few  feet  it  was  like  climbing  the  ver- 
tical wall  of  a  precipice.  After  some  trouble  I  succeeded  in  following 
him,  and  we  made  our  way  to  a  small,  simple  shrine  or  inclosure  facing 
the  east,  backed  by  a  huge  boulder.  The  sun  had  just  begun  to 
redden  the  east,  and  the  morning  star  was  very  bright.  Without  a 
word  he  planted  the  line  of  da'-wa-ba-hos  in  the  back  of  the  shrine, 
so  that  they  faced  the  point  where  the  sun  was  to  appear.  He  then 
sprinkled  them  with  sacred  meal,  and  the  string  with  the  attached 
breath-feather  was  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  ba'-hos,  in 
the  direction  of  the  point  of  sunrise.  The  tur-nop-na  2  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  daf-wa-ba-hos,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ba-ho-kia,  and  a 
line  of  sacred  meal  was  then  drawn  along  the  string,  and  a  pinch 
thrown  to  the  point  from  which  the  sun  was  to  rise.  We  then  awaited 
the  appearance  of  the  "  orb  of  day ; "  Ka'-la-cai  sitting  in  front  of  the 
shrine,  facing  the  south.  Before  the  sun  had  appeared,  Ka'-la-cai  of- 
fered a  short  prayer,3  and  then  chanted,4  or  half  intonated,  in  a  low, 
melodious  voice. 

1  Wal-la,  the  gap.     The   first   syllable  point.     In  this  depression  there  is  a  shrine 

occurs  in  Wal-pi,  the  town  or  place  of  the  —  the  first  of  these  places  of  offering  — 

gap.     The  terminations  bi,  vi,  pi,  mean  which    one    passes    in    approaching    the 

town  or  place  of,  as  Ci-pati-lo-vi,  place  of  pueblo  of  Ha'-no. 

the  peaches,  A-wa-to-bi,  rock  town.     Wai-          2  The  same  which  was  taken  from  the 

la,  the  mountain  notch  at  the  extreme  east  food  brought  to  the  Sun  priests  the  day 

end  of  that  part  of  the  mesa  upon  which  before. 

the  three  towns,  Ha'-no,  Si-tciim-o-vi,  and          3  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  told,  not  by 

Wdl-pi  are  situated,  is  separated  from  the  Ka'-la-cai,  but  by  another,  that  he  then 

continuation   of  the  same   by   a   depres-  asked  the  sun  to  grant  all  blessings  to  the 

sion  called  Wal-la.    The  trail  from  Coyote  people. 

Spring,  by  which  one  generally  enters  the          4  This  melody  is  more  of  a  chant  than 

Tewan    pueblo,   meets   the   road   at  this  a  song. 
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Just  as  the  sun  appeared,  and  while  it  was  rising  from  behind  the 
distant  hills,  before  its  lower  limb  had  left  the  horizon,  Ka'-la-cai  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  it,  casting  meal  on  the  feathers  and  towards 
the  east.  He  then  immediately  left  the  place. 

SU-MY-KO-LI. 

Another  ceremony,  simple,  and  apparently  unconnected  in  its  per- 
formance with  the  various  Ka-tci-na  observances,  is  known  as  the  Su- 
m^-ko-U.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  ceremony  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  ba-hos  made  at  that  time 
were  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  Su-mij-ko-li.1  The  ceremony  was 
witnessed  in  Ha'-no  (Tewa).2 

On  the  morning  of  August  11,  I  was  invited  by  Ka'-la-cai,  the  chief 
Da'-wa-icijmp-ki-ya  of  the  Tewans,  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  making 
the  Su-mtf-ko-li-bci-hos,  which  took  place  in  the  same  room  as  the 


Su-my-ko-li    Shields. 

Bn-hb-ki-bi,  already  described.  This  was  said  to  be  a  Tewan  and  not 
a  Hopi  ceremonial,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  taking  place  in 
either  Wal-pi  or  Si-tciim-ov-i. 

In  the  early  morning,  as  is  customary,  those  who  were  to  take  part 
in  this  ceremony  had  their  heads  carefully  washed,  and  at  about  ten 
o'clock  ate  breakfast,  some  of  those  who  were  to  celebrate  the  cere- 
mony eating  with  Ka'-la-cai  at  his  home.  After  breakfast,  Ka'-la-cai 

1  Wizards  or  gnomes.  nessed  at  Ha'-no  are  given  in  the  following 

2  More  observations  are   needed  upon      pages,  but  the  true  meaning  is  far  from 
the    obscure    subject    of    this    ceremony.      satisfactorily  deciphered. 

The   main   events   of  the  ceremony  wit- 
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went  to  the  ceremonial  room,  which  is  on  the  second  story,  facing  the 
south,  just  to  the  left  of  his  house,  and  spread  down  on  the  floor, 
along  the  side  of  the  west  wall,  a  blanket,  over  which  was  thrown  a 
white  buckskin,  said  to  be  a  favorite  garment  of  the  Su-myi-ko-li. 
He  then  brought  his  feather-box,  a  pot  of  honey,  and  a  stone  upon 
which  paint  is  ground.  Soon  there  came  in  a  woman,  who  brought  a 
small  basket  of  sacred  meal,  and  laid  it  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
buckskin.  At  the  word  from  Ka'-la-cai,  she  again  took  the  meal,  and, 
going  to  a  dark  room  under  that  in  which  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed, made  a  line  of  sacred  meal  from  the  dark  chamber  to  the  room 
above,  through  a  doorway  which  is  on  the  eastern  side,  opposite  the 
buckskin,  along  the  floor,  to  the  middle  of  the  pelt.  This  is  the  path 
along  which  Ka'-la-cai  brought  the  shield-shaped  Su-mtf-ko-ti,  which 
are  kept  hanging  on  the  western  wall  of  the  dark  chamber  which  she 
visited. 

After  the  woman  had  made  this  line,  Ka'-la-cai  took  a  handful 
of  sacred  meal,  and,  followed  by  the  writer,  climbed  down  into  the 
above-mentioned  chamber.  Standing  in  front  of  the  row  of  Su-mTLf- 
ko-ti  hanging  on  the  west  wall,  he  sprinkled  them  with  meal,  repeat- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  certain  unintelligible  words,  in  a  low  voice.  He  then 
took  down  the  Su-m^-ko-li  shields,  one  by  one,  placed  them  in  the 
blanket  which  he  carried,  and,  mounting  to  the  ceremonial  chamber, 
arranged  them  in  a  row  on  the  buckskin,  leaning  them  against  the 
wall.  He  then  drew  on  the  floor  a  line  of  meal  corresponding  with  that 
made  by  the  woman,  and  placed  on  it,  at  a  few  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  buckskin,  his  square  na'-kwi-pi,  sdy-e-we  (Tewan),  a  bowl  with 
terraced  rims,  which  was  to  contain  the  liquid  used  in  painting  the 
baf-hos.  From  this  vessel  he  laid  a  string,  to  the  end  of  which  was 
attached  the  two  feathers,  as  has  been  recorded  in  other  ceremonies. 
This  was  then  sprinkled  with  meal,  as  were  also  the  Su-m^-ko-li,  after 
they  had  been  placed  in  position. 

Ka'-la-cai  then  took  an  ancient,  spherical  gourd  bottle,  and  poured  a 
liquid  into  the  terraced  bowl,  from  the  sides  corresponding  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  beginning  with  the  east.  The  order  which  he  then 
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followed  was  east,  north,  west,  and  south.1  He  then  took  a  powder 
from  his  wallet  and  placed  a  little  in  the  liquid,  throwing  a  pinch  to 
each  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  same  order  as  indicated  above, 
namely,  east,  north,  west,  south.  He  seated  himself  at  the  right  of  the 
line  of  Sfcmtf-koJi,  and  smoked  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  the  ba-hos.  While  he  was  doing  this,  another  priest  came 
in,  took  his  stand  in  front  of  the  Su^ni^-ko-li,2  filled  his  hand  with 
sacred  meal,  and,  after  scattering  it  upon  each  of  the  Su-mj-ko-li, 
threw  a  little  along  the  line  to  the  door,  and  into  the  air  outside. 

There  were  seven  of  these  Su-m^-ko-li  shields  made  of  skin  tightly 
stretched  over  a  framework.  The  front  side  of  each  was  variously 
colored  and  ornamented  with  symbolic  designs,  while  the  back  on  each 
side  was  covered  with  many  sticks,  to  which  were  bound  a  large  mass 
of  na-kwa-ko-ci,  or  wish-feathers.  In  the  middle  of  the  reverse  side 
of  each  shield  was  a  wooden  handle. 

Beginning  with  the  left  or  north  end  of  the  line  of  Su-m$~ko-ti, 
the  first  had  a  green  upper  and  lower  black  part  The  latter  was  deco- 
rated with  concentric  half  circles,  which  reminded  me  of  the  chin  of 
Sa-li-ko-ma-na,  four  rainbow-like  concentric  curves  of  different  col- 
ors, in  the  following  order  :  green,  red,  yellow,  and  a  centre  of  red. 
The  curves  were  separated  by  black  lines.  The  portion  of  the  shield 
painted  black  was  separated  from  the  green  upper  portion  by  a  series 
of  indentations  which  were  fringed  with  a  white  line.  The  two  eyes 
of  this  and  all  the  other  Su-mij-ko-li  were  black,  elongated,  oval  marks, 
surrounded  by  a  white  zone  inclosed  in  a  black  ellipse. 

Number  two  of  the  series  was  identical  in  colors  with  number  one, 
except  that  there  was  one  less  rainbow  line  of  color  on  the  lower  part. 

Number  three  had  also  a  green  color  ;  but  instead  of  a  black  lower 
half,  that  portion  was  occupied  by  a  reddish  rectangle  fringed  with 
black,  the  upper  side  being  indented  with  terraces.  This  symbol,  which 

0 

1  A  different  order  from  that  adopted  is   built    around   a  large    cauldron,   into 
in  Wal-pi.  which   the    celebrants    leap,   reappearing 

2  The    Su-my-ko-li    celebrate    a    Fire  with  a  live  animal.     One  of  them  carries 
Dance  in  January,  at  which  time  a  bonfire  a  lighted  torch  about  the  village. 
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occurred  in  three  of  the  remaining  shields,  was  colored  green  in  number 
five,  red  in  number  six,  and  green  in  number  seven.  The  face  of 
number  five  was  red,  that  of  six  yellow,  and  of  seven  white.  All  had 
the  same  rainbow  marks  on  the  lower  half,  although  the  sequence  of 
the  colors  varied  somewhat  in  order,  but  always  being  green,  red, 
yellow,  or  white,  the  colors  corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  points, 
separated  by  black  lines. 

The  central  Su-my-ko-li  differed  in  symbolism  from  any  of  the  oth- 
ers, and  was  more  elaborate.  Its  whole  face  was  divided,  like  a  coat 
of  arms,  into  three  regions,  the  lower  of  which  was  like  that  on  num- 
ber one,  but  of  black  color.  Above  it  there  was  a  right  and  left  zone  ; 
the  former,  green,  the  latter,  yellow.  In  the  former,  on  the  lower 
edge,  there  were  painted  three  square  figures  edged  with  red ;  in  the 
latter  a  crook-shaped  figure  in  green  with  a  black  border,  alternating 
with  white  squares.  Both  of  these  arose  from  the  upper  margin  of 
the  lower  black  zone.  The  order  of  colors  in  the  concentric  curves  on 
the  black  lower  part  of  the  figure  was  red,  green,  yellow,  red,  all  sepa- 
rated by  black  lines.  In  size  and  general  shape  this  shield  does  not 
differ  from  the  others. 

The  ceremony  of  making  the  ba-hos  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  until  about  six.  Ten  men  took  part  in  the  after- 
noon ceremony,  and  sixteen  ba-hos  were  made. 

Ka'-la-cai  furnished  a  number  of  sticks,  each  two  feet  or  more  in 
length.  Every  man  took  one  of  these  sticks,  and  first  tasting  a  little 
honey,  moistened  his  hand  and  rubbed  the  honey  upon  the  sticks  and 
upon  the  lower  part  of  his  breast.  The  sticks  were  then  cut  into 
shorter  sections,  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  pencil.1  They  were 
sharpened  and  painted  black,  except  the  blunt  ends,  which  were  painted 
green,  the  liquid  for  mixing  the  paint  being  taken  from  the  na-kwi-pi. 
Breath-feathers  were  then  fastened  to  a  little  string,  and  four  of  these 
strings  with  attached  feathers  were  tied  at  equal  intervals  to  each  stick. 
After  preparing  the  ba-hos,  a  set  of  seven  cotton  strings  with  attached 
feathers  were  also  made.  A  short,  many-stranded  string,  to  one  end 

1  Measured  by  the  length  of  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the  hand. 
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of  which  was  tied  two  feathers,  one  a  white,  the  other  a  small  yellow 
feather,  was  prepared,  and  each  priest  in  turn  stepped  to  the  row  of 
Su-mij-ko-li  shields,  and  one  by  one  tied  a  single  na-kwa-ko-ci  to  one 
of  the  many  sticks  already  crowded  with  similar  offerings,  which  were 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  shields.  As  each  priest  did  this,  he 
sprinkled  all  the  shields  with  sacred  meal  and  cast  a  little  along  the 
line  of  the  floor  and  out  of  the  doorway.  This  was  done  carelessly  by 
some,  faithfully  by  the  more  devout ;  but  it  must,  however,  be  noted 
that  several  of  those  present  seemed  to  me  to  make  their  offerings  in  a 
perfunctory  manner.1 

After  all  the  priests  present  had  tied  the  feathers  to  the  shields  of 
the  Su-mij-koli,  Ka'-la-cai  placed  a  flat  basket  tray  in  front  of  them 
and  laid  the  four  ba-hos  which  he  had  made  upon  it,  placing  one  at 
each  cardinal  point.  He  then  threw  a  pinch  of  meal  in  each  of  the 
four  cardinal  directions.  The  other  priests  then  placed  their  ba-hos 
near  those  deposited  by  Ka'-la-cai.  This  was  followed  by  a  ceremonial 
smoke,  during  which  each  man  in  turn  puffed  the  smoke  upon  the  col- 
lection of  ba-hos,  raising  the  tray  to  his  mouth  as  he  did  so.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  ceremony  Ka'-la-cai  said  a  prayer,  to  which  the 
others  responded,  and  one  by  one  followed  him  with  prayers.  The 
four  bundles  of  ba-hos  were  then  gathered  up,  and  Ka'-la-cai,  having 
appointed  two  of  those  present  as  bearers  of  the  offerings,  placed  them 
in  their  hands  to  deposit  In  different  shrines. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ceremonial  circuit  of  the  cardinal  points 
adopted  by  Ka'-la-cai  is  not  the  Hopi  ceremonial  circuit  from  the  north 
to  the  west,  but  from  the  east  to  the  north.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  accidental ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  such  was  the  case.  I  have 
also  detected  a  slight  variation  between  the  Hopi  and  the  Tewans  in 
the  colors  which  they  assign  to  the  cardinal  points.  Yellow  corre- 

1  There   are   many   evidences   that   in  enced  more  by  heredity  and  public  opinion 

Ha'-no  disintegration  in  the  few  religious  than  by  religious  belief.      In  Wal-pi  the 

ceremonies  has  begun.     One  of  the  Te-  set  of  the  tide  is  the  same  way ;  but  other 

wans  has  even  expressed  contempt  for  the  influences  are  at  work  which  render  the 

Ka-tci-nas,  and  others  appear  to  be  influ-  people  very  conservative  in  this  pueblo. 
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spends  to  the  north,  blue  to  the  west  in  Hopi ;  but  in  Ha'-no  it  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse,  blue  (green  *)  is  north,  and  yellow,  west  with  the 
priests  of  the  last-mentioned  pueblo. 

I  have  found  the  following  to  be  the  names  of  the  cardinal  points 
and  the  colors  among  the  Tusayan  Tewans  :  — 

North  (N.  W.),       Pim-pe,  Tcdng-wey-i,     blue  (green). 

West  (S.  W.),         An-ge-pe,  T'ceng-i,  yellow. 

South  (S.E.),          Tdmpe,  Pe4,  red. 

East  (N.  E.),  An-o-pe,  Chey-i,  white. 

Above,  Mork6-o-te,          T6ng-lo-e.         speckled. 

Below,  Nung-nung-ge,    Peng-i.  black. 

While  the  above  colors  correspond  to  those  given  by  Bandelier  for 
the  Eastern  Tewans,  only  one  has  the  same  name  for  the  points,  which 
is  interesting,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  it  unless  my  observa- 
tions were  faulty. 

The  word  for  below  is  sometimes  replaced  by  the  Tewan  name  which 
I  have  heard  of  Ba '-lu-lu-kong r,  the  great  feathered  serpent.2 

HU-MIS-KA-TCI-NA. 

The  celebration  of  this  dance  took  place  at  Wal-pi  on  May  17. 
It  was  also  performed  as  a  Ni-man  or  Farewell  Ka-tci-na  at  0-rai-be, 
at  Ci-paii-lo-vi,  and  Ci-md-pa-vi.3 

The  details  of  the  dance  in  the  three  last  pueblos  were  much  the 
same  as  at  Wal-pi,  and  are  consequently  omitted  in  our  merition  of  the 
Farewell  Ka-tci-na  in  these  pueblos. 

1  Malachite   green  is   used   in   Wal-pi  of  the  Snake  priests.     The  larger,  appro- 
and  Ha'-no  for  blue.  priately,  has  five  udders,  since  it  is  from 

2  Four    beautiful    pictographs    of    the  the  udders  of  the  great  serpent  that  water, 
feathered  horned  serpent  are  found  on  the  blood,  and  all  liquids  come,  and  from  the 
cliff  to  the  southwest  of  Wdl-pi  and  can  mouth  hangs  an  oval  tongue  or  drop  of 
be  seen  from  the  trail  as  it  rises  to  the  water. 

first  mesa   platform.     These   pictographs  8  The   ffu-mis-ka-tci-na    dance,    when 

have  the  head,  with  a  representation  of  a  used   in  the    celebration   of  the  Farewell 

horn  and  feathers,  and  the  same  conven-  Ka-tci-ria,   had   no    Tcii-ku-wymp-ki-yas, 

tionalized  markings  of  parallel  lines  and  and  the  ba'-hos  were  different, 
arrow  points  which  are  found'  on  the  kilts 
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The  decoration  of  the  masks  for  this  dance  in  Walpi  took  place  in 
the  Wi-kwal-i-o-bi-kib-va,  where  the  night  before  the  ceremonies  the 
members  kept  watch,  singing  traditional  songs  appropriate  to  the  events 
of  the  morrow.  Of  the  preparations  for  the  dance,  the  more  important 
were  the  painting  of  the  masks,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  ba-hos  or 
prayer-sticks,  which  latter  were  used  during  the  celebration. 

The  Hu-^mis-ka-tci-na  dance  was  a  masked  dance  in  which  tablets 
were  borne  on  the  heads  of  the  participants.  The  masks  were  made 
of  buckskin  stretched  over  a  frame,  and  were  covered  with  symbolic 
figures.  The  whole  tablet,  or  na'k-tci,  is  a  cloud  symbol,  and  the 
separate  decorations  of  the  same  have  a  similar  import.  The  tablet 
is  closely  fitted  to  a  leather  helmet,  which  covers  the  head  of  the 
dancer.  The  helmet  has  punctured  openings  in  the  place  of  eyes  and 
mouth.  On  the  front  part,  along  the  medial  line,  were  painted  three 
white  rings,  one  above  the  other,  and  figures  representing  the  eyes  and 
teeth.  The  tablet  had  various  forms  of  conventional  rain  decorations, 
and  feathers  were  attached  to  the  terraced  edges.1  On  the  crown  of 
the  helmet,  back  of  the  tablet,  an  upright  slab,  a  few  feet  long,  was 
tied.  This  slab 2  was  of  wood,  sometimes  of  a  zigzag  form,  sometimes 
notched  with  terrace  ornaments,  and  often  punctured  with  diagonal 
holes  into  a  lattice-work.  This  slab  is  in  itself  symbolic,  and  upon  it 
are  painted  conventional  devices.  On  some  of  these  slabs  appeared  the 
so-called  O'-mow-uh  symbol,  three  semicircles,  white,  red,  and  blue, 
from  which  depended  straight  lines  representing  falling  rain.  Below 
these  rain-drops  falling  from  the  clouds  an  ear  of  corn  was  painted,  or 

1  I  have  an  ancient  pictograph  from  the  was  an  ear  of  corn  cut  out  of  wood.     A 
cliffs  in  which  a  na'k-tci  of  an  ancient  Hit-  second     represented    a    zigzag    lightning 
mis-kd-tci-na   is    represented,    which    has  snake ;  a  third  was  cut  in  diagonal  lattice 
falling  rain  drawn  on  the  lower  rim.  like  an  extended  "  lightning  framework  ;  " 

2  The  slabs  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  while  the  last  was  a  succession  of  double 
helmet  behind  the  na'k-tci  have  many  dif-  na'k-tci  strung  along  together.   A  third  was 
ferent  forms.    One  has  O'-mow-uh,  clouds,  a  succession  of  semicircular  clouds  cut  out 
represented  on  a  green  ground,  with  yel-  of  the  slab  and  arranged  in  rows  on  each 
low,  red,  and  white  semicircles  and  light-  side  of  a  central  midrib.     A  fourth  had  a 
ning  marks.     Below  this  cloud  decoration  chipmunk  carved  in  wood  fastened  to  it 
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indicated  by  an  oblong  figure  covered  with  a  cross-hatching  of  black 
lines.  In  the  space  of  the  tablet,  above  the  mask  on  the  front  side,  a 
semicircle  of  lines  of  different  colors  represented  the  rainbow,  and  in 
the  area  inclosed  by  it  on  a  blue  field,  the  sky,  was  depicted  the  three 
clouds  from  which  the  rain  was  represented  as  falling  on  the  head  of 
the  dancer. 

O^-mow-uh  is  represented  by  the  above  symbol  in  many  ceremonies. 
It  is  found  cut  in  pictographs  on  the  mesa  sides,  on  the  walls  of  the 
kib-vas,  and  I  have  seen  it  painted  on  the  blade  of  the  hoes  used  in 
planting.  The  growing  corn  is  often  figured  below  it,  and  not  rarely, 
as  in  the  kib-va  at  Si-tciim-o-vi,  zigzag  lines  indicating  the  lightning 
snake  extend  from  the  field  above  to  the  representation  of  the  clouds. 
These  zigzag  lines,  indicating  the  lightning  which  accompanies  the  rain, 
very  naturally  appear  on  the  slabs  on  the  crown  of  the  helmet.  Hence, 
also,  the  slabs  themselves  sometimes  take  the  zigzag  forms  as  indi- 
cated above. 

Small  branches  of  grass  were  also  tied  to  the  tablets.  Each  Ka- 
tci-na  wore  a  girdle  and  necklace  made  of  spruce  branches,  and  carried 
a  spruce  bough  in  his  hand. 

The  body  and  legs  of  the  dancing  Ka-tci-nas  were  naked  and 
daubed  with  corn  smut.  It  was  a  prayer  of  the  participants  that 
O'-moic-uh  would  send  his  rain  to  wash  off  the  black  corn  smut ;  but 
often  they  say  he  does  not.  On  each  side  of  the  breast  and  abdomen 
two  symbolic  figures  were  painted,  —  two  white  crescents  opening  one 
into  the  other,  signifying  friendship,  and  two  parallel  lines,  the  marks 
of  the  Ka-tci-na.  These  marks  are  very  constant,  and  can  often  be 
seen  in  representations  of  the  different  Ka-tci-nas.  The  two  cres- 
cents appear  in  a  conventional  form  in  meander  decorations  of  bowls, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  represent  linked  fingers.  A  dance,  or  a 
portion  of  a  dance,  is  said  to  be  celebrated  in  which  the  fingers  are 
linked  to  signify  friendship.  In  certain  pictographs  called  Tii'-bo-o-ta, 
shields,  which  commemorate  peace  with  hostile  nomadic  tribes  as 
Apaches  or  Utes,  these  same  friendship  signs  occupy  one  quadrant  of 
a  circle. 
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There  were  two  sets  of  Ka-tcwas,  male  and  female,  both  masked, 
but  only  the  male  had  terraced  tablets  on  the  head.  The  headdress 
of  the  former  has  been  described  above.  Around  their  loins  they  wore 
the  dance  kilts  and  sacred  blankets,  and  the  knee  was  bound  with 
buckskin  thongs  to  which  a  turtle  shell  with  pendent  hoofs  of  ante- 
lopes or  sheep  was  attached.  In  one  hand  they  carried  a  gourd  rattle, 
with  which  they  kept  time  to  the  dance  and  song. 


Hu-mis-ka-tci-na. 


The  female  Ka-tci-nas,  or  Ka-tci-na-ma-nas1  as  they  are  called, 
accompanied  the  Ka-tci-nas.  These  were  fewer  in  number  and  were 
characteristically  dressed.  The  part  of  the  Ka-tci-na^na-nci  is  al- 
ways taken  by  men,  but  their  disguise  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  one 
would  at  first  take  them  for  women.  These  dancers  do  not  wear  the 
na'k-tci,  or  head  tablets,2  but  their  bodies  are  wrapped  in  white 


1  Mr.  Stephen  suggests  Kci-tcin-ma^na. 

2  Tablets  on  the  head  with  the  terraced 
edges.      The  peculiar  stair-like  markings 


on  masks,  especially  in  the  elaborate  head 
tablets  of  Sd-li-ko-ma-na,  are  also  called 
na'k-tci.  They  are  rain-cloud  symbols. 
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blankets,  on  the  edges  of  which  a  colored  border,  with  the  triangular 
ma-na,  or  virgin  symbol,  and  the  butterfly,  is  embroidered. 

Their  hair  was  dressed  in  two  whorls,  one  above  each  ear,  after  the 
manner  of  unmarried  women,  and  from  their  ears  hung  square 
wooden  ear  ornaments  set  with  turquoises.  Their  faces  were  covered 
with  leather  masks  on  which  eyes  and  mouth  or  teeth  were  painted. 
The  foreheads  of  these  masks  were  ornamented  with  short  red  horse- 
hair.1 Around  the  lower  rims  of  the  masks  were  tied  bundles  of 
small  feathers,  forming  pendent  tufts.  Leggings  and  moccasins  were 
added  to  the  apparel  of  these  Ka-tci-na-ma-nas,  and  abundant  costly 
shell  necklaces  with  pendent  turquoises  and  corals  completed  their 
decoration. 

On  the  evening  of  May  16  the  Kaf-tci-nas  passed  the  night  in  the 
kib-va,  singing  preparatory  songs,  and  at  sunrise  began  their  dance 
in  the  plaza  adjoining  the  Sacred  Rock. 

The  procession  of  Ka-tci-nas  formed  in  the  depression  near  the 
narrow  neck  of  rock  which  lies  between  Wal-pi  and  Si-tciim-o-vi, 
and,  advancing  along  the  trail  worn  into  the  rock  by  the  feet  of 
generations,  marched  to  the  open  space  near  the  Sacred  Rock  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mesa,  and  formed  a  slightly  concentric  line  facing  the 
south.  Two  priests  led  the  procession,  and'  scattered  sacred  meal  as 
they  walked  along.  These  priests  were,  however,  dressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  They  shouted  directions  to  the  Ka-tci-nas,  indicating  the 
lines  of  the  songs,  and  at  intervals  in  each  dance  sprinkled  the  dancers 
with  sacred  meal,  and  also  threw  a  pinch  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  procession  was  to  march.  In  some  parts  of  the  dance  a  woman 
noiselessly  performed  the  same  function  of  scattering  the  meal  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Ka-tci-nas. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  the  dance,  the  ma-nas  filed 
around  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  of  Ka-tci-nas,  the  line  itself 
advanced  so  as  to  face  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  dance  con- 
tinued as  before.  The  movement  of  the  dance  was  a  simple  beating 
of  the  foot  upon  the  earth,  and  a  slow  turning  of  the  body  around  to 

1  Similar  red  horsehair  in  the  Snake  Dance  is  symbolic  of  the  red  rain  of  the  south. 
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face  in  different  directions.  The  dancers  sang  a  low,  droning  song.1 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  the  Ka-tci-was  moved  away  to  the 
depression  in  the  mesa  on  the  trail  to  Si-tciim-o-vi,  where  they  halted. 
Later  they  made  their  way  to  the  eastern  rim  of  the  mesa,  near  a 
ba-ho-kia  or  shrine  which  stands  at  that  point  a  little  nearer  Si-tciim- 
o-vi  than  Wal-pi,  and  passed  down  the  trail  to  a  recess  in  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  where  a  halt  was  made  and  all  unmasked.  In  this  re- 
cess, of  which  there  are  many  in  the  mesa  sides,  there  was  a  shrine, 
or  ba-h6-kia,  upon  which  offerings  of  feathers  and  sacred  meal  were 
placed  by  the  Hu^nis-ka-tci-na.  Here  a  feast  was  held,  the  women 
bringing  down  to  the  unmasked  Ka-tci-nas,  pi-ki,  or  paper  bread,  mut- 
ton stew,  dried  peaches,  and  other  delicacies.  As  the  women  passed 
the  entrance  to  the  recess,  one  of  the  Ka-tci-nas  collected  from  the 
bowls  of  food  of  each  woman  a  pinch  of  every  kind  of  food  she 
brought  to  place  upon  a  shrine  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  as  food  for 
the  "  early  dead." 

In  addition  to  the  offering  for  the  early  dead  at  the  time  of  the  feast 
of  the  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na,  a  small  offering  of  food  was  made  upon  the 
ba-ho-kia  to  ancient  Hu-mis  priests  to  whom  the  shrine  is  dedicated. 
At  the  end  of  the  feast  a  messenger  was  sent  to  a  spring  four  or 
five  miles  away  to  plant  a  ba-ho  as  an  offering. 

Upon  the  shrine,  also,  there  was  an  upright  stick  with  feathers  tied 
at  intervals,  offerings  to  Distant  friends.  Attached  to  the  ba-hos  was 
a  string  with  a  feather  on  the  end,  na-kwa'-ko-ci,  which  was  stretched 
in  the  direction  of  the  pueblo  of  Wal-pi.  This  string  indicated  the 
path  of  blessings,  the  way  by  which  that  which  is  prayed  for  may  pass 
to  the  pueblo. 

1  The  songs  sung   in  the   dances   and  The  Hopi  melodies  are  among  the  most 

some  of  those  used  in  the  kib-va  ceremo-  interesting  which  I  have  yet  studied,  and, 

nials  will  be  treated  in  a  special  paper  on  as  far  as  I  know,  the  field  is  untrodden. 

Hopi  melodies.     Profiting  by  past  expe-  In  the  paper  which  I  have  in  preparation, 

rience   and   criticisms    of   former    phono-  I  shall  discuss  certain   criticisms  of   the 

graphic  studies,  I  improved  somewhat  in  value  of  the  phonograph  in  recording  In- 

my  work  with  this  instrument,  and  hope  dian  melodies  which  have  been  published 

to  be  able  to  add  something   to  what  I  during  the  past  year, 
have  already  done  in  this  line  of  research. 
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The  feast  ended,  the  Hu-mis  fraternity  again  put  on  their  masks 
and  returned  to  the  town,  where  a  dance  like  that  described  was  again 
performed.  At  its  close  they  retired,  this  time  to  the  depression  in 
the  trail  between  Wal-pi  and  Si-tciim-o-vi.  There  they  unmasked  and 
sang  to  the  powers  to  grant  them  blessings  for  good  harvests. 

Having  been  informed  that  nothing  of  importance  would  take  place 
before  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  I  descended  to  my  camp  for  dinner, 
and  reappeared  on  the  mesa  at  a  little  after  three  in  the  afternoon.  A 
new  order  of  priests  had  joined  those  who  danced  in  the  morning,  and 
certain  theatrical  exhibitions  were  soon  to  be  performed. 

The  new  arrivals  were  Tcu-ku-wijmp-ki-yas,  who  came  from  the 
pueblo  of  Ha'-no.  They  were  clowns  or  gluttons,  and  possibly  corre- 
spond to  well-known  priestly  orders  in  other  pueblos.  They  dressed 
in  the  first  kib-va  of  Ha'-no,  and  emerged  from  the  kib-va  entrance 
with  a  shout,  asking,  as  if  strangers,  what  was  going  on  in  the  south. 
Then  they  marched  to  where  the  dancers  were  gathered,  and,  uniting 
with  them,  smoked  and  ate  with  the  Ka-tci-nas. 

After  a  short  time  the  dancers  put  on  their  masks  and  made  their 
way  to  the  dancing  place  east  of  the  rock.1  They  were  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pcd-a-Jcija-muh,  bearing  bundles  of.pi-ki,  corn,  and  bowls 
of  peaches.  In  the  blanket  around  the  waist  of  one  of  these,  a  stuffed 
waterfowl  was  placed.  They  were  unmasked,  and  each  bore  a  pair  of 
upright  horns  upon  the  head,  which  horns  were  tipped  with  corn 
husks  and  girt  with  black  lines.  The  face  and  cheeks  of  each  glut- 
ton was  painted  with  a  black  line,  and  the  body  and  legs  .were  sur- 
rounded with  similar  black  bands.  With  the  exception  of  a  scanty 
blanket  about  the  loins,  their  bodies  were  not  clothed.  Scarcely  had 
they  entered  the  dance  area  than  they  sang  a  song  which  sounded 

1  This  interesting  rock  formation,  shaped  rock.     It  is   called   the  Antelope   Bock, 

like  an  inverted  cone,  lies  at  the  west  end  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  an  ante- 

of  the  plaza.     On  the  south  side  there  is  a  lope.     Tur-kwi  is  also  applied  to  it.    This 

little  recess  in  which  there  are  ba'-hos  and  stone   is   said   to   have   heen   in   position 

a  curious  botryoidal  hematite  stone.     Va-  when  the  ancient  Hopi  first  came  into  the 

rious  names  have  been  given  me  for  this  country. 
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not  unlike  a  Zufii  melody,  and  very  different  from  that  sung  by  the 
dancers.  On  the  departure  of  the  dancers  they  began  a  persistent  beg- 
ging for  food,  and  would  not  be  satisfied,  no  matter  how  much  they 
obtained.  They  continually  stuffed  themselves  with  food. 

In  the  dance  place,  not  far  from  the  rock,  adjoining  a  small  crypt 
covered  with  a  flat  stone,  stood  a  small  spruce-tree,  placed  there  for 
ceremonial  purposes.  Feathers  were  hung  upon  this  tree,  as  part 
of  the  Hu-mis  ceremony.  Around  this  tree  the  Pai-a-kija-muh  traced 
with  sand  the  outlines  of  their  house,  one  of  the  gluttons  marking 
out  the  outline  with  his  heel,  another  sprinkling  a  line  of  sand  upon 
the  groove  thus  made.  This  outline  included  the  covering  of  the 
crypt,1  and  was  not  unlike  the  ground  plan  of  a  Navajo  hogan,  the 
entrance  being  indicated  by  two  parallel  lines.  In  this  "house" 
the  gluttons  placed  the  food  which  they  had  begged,  hung  the  bun- 
dles which  they  carried  over  their  shoulders  on  the  tree,  and  one 
acting  as  herald  called  out,  after  the  manner  of  the  pueblo  crier,  the 
object  for  which  they  were  there.  All  five  then  began  a  system  of 
begging  and  gluttonly  eating  which  need  not  be  described.  From 
this  time  until  sunset  they  kept  up  a  series  of  grotesque,  often  obscene, 
performances,  which  had  for  their  object  the  amusement  of  the  large 
numbers  of  spectators  who  had  gathered  to  witness  the  dance  and 
the  theatrical  performances  connected  with  it. 

The  signal  for  the  darfbe  to  begin  was  a  rapid  rattle  from  the  leader, 
who  stood  near  the  middle  of  the  line.  The  sacred  meal  was  scat- 
tered on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ka-tci-nas  by  a  priest  who  followed 
the  ceremonial  circuit  in  passing  around  the  line.  As  he  approached 
the  end  of  the  line  he  threw  meal  in  the  direction  they  were  to 

1  The  space  in  the  plaza  near  this  crypt  of  the  Snake  Dance,  the  plank  is  let  into 
has  many  other  similar  but  not  conspic-  the  rock  cavity  upon  which  the  members 
uous  places  where  offerings  are  made,  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope  priesthoods 
Near  by  it,  but  concealed,  is  the  si-pa-pu,  stamped  during  their  dance.  The  offer- 
in  which  the  La'-la-kon-ti  deposited  their  ings  in  the  Flute  Festival  are  also  depos- 
offerings  on  the  night  before  their  dance,  ited  in  a  crypt  in  the  plaza,  possibly  in 
and  not  far  away,  in  front  of  the  cotton-  that  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
wood  ki-si,  which  was  erected  at  the  time 
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march,  and,  as  the  dancers  marched  away,  led  the  procession,  dropping 
a  line  of  meal  as  he  walked  along.  The  tree1  which  stood  in  the 
plaza  during  the  dance  was  deposited  with  the  boughs  worn  by  the 
dancers  on  the  shrine  in  the  recess  where  the  Ka-tci-nas  disrobed 
after  the  close  of  the  celebration.  Rabbit  robes  were  placed  for  the 
Ka-tci-na-ma-nas  to  kneel  upon  during  the  dance. 

A  most  effective  episode  in  the  Hu-mis  dance  was  the  advent  of 
ten  runners,  five  from  0-rai-be  and  five  from  Mi-con-m-o-vi.  These 
heralds  from  the  distant  pueblos  entered  the  plaza  in  the  midst  of  the 
dance  and  stood  in  line  watching  the  dancers,  five  near  the  dance  rock 
and  five  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza  near  the  arcade,  to  the  west. 
They  were  all  young  men,  and  as  they  came  in,  their  breasts  heaving 
and  their  bodies  aglow  with  exercise,  they  presented  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture. They  had  run  all  the  way  from  their  homes,  and  came  to  see  if 
the  dance  was  going  on ;  later  they  returned  to  the  pueblos  from  which 
they  came,  running  the  whole  distance,  with  the  news  of  what  they 
had  witnessed.  This  formal  interchange  of  courtesies  is  an  interesting 
and  in  some  ways  instructive  act,  bearing  on  the  mutual  dependence  of 
the  Ka-tci-na  celebration  in  different  Tusayan  towns.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  again  speak  of  these  heralds.  Five  of  them  were  painted 

0 

blue  and  five  bright  yellow,  and  they  came  from  the  cardinal  points  of 
which  these  colors  are  symbolic.  Their  bodies  were  naked,  but  they 
wore  the  ceremonial  kilt  and  the  sash.  Each  wore  all  his  shell  wam- 
pum and  other  ornaments.  The  hair  was  free,  and  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  each  wore  a  bundle  of  brightly  colored  variegated  feathers. 
Each  carried  a  bow  with  arrows  tied  to  it.  The  bodies  of  those  from 
Mi-cdn-m-o-vi  had  longitudinal  lines  painted  down  the  breast,  arms,  and 
legs,  while  those  from  the  more  distant  0-rai-be  had  longitudinal  bars 

1  Bourke  speaks  of  a  "  sacred  tree,"  or  wood  sapling,  or  the  "  sacred  tree,"  in  the 

"  cottonwood  sapling,"  introduced  in  the  Tcil'-d-ti-ki-bi.    The   stone   heaps   among 

Snake  Dance,  and  suggests  to  ethnologists  the  Hopi  are  not  associated  with  ancestor 

the  discussion  of  whether  the  latter  indi-  or  stone  worship,  but  are  offerings  to  Maf- 

cates  tree  adoration.    As  a  matter  of  opin-  sau-wuh,  the  deity  of  the  surface  of  the 

ion,  I  do  not  think  that  the  tree  in  the  earth. 
Hu-mis  does.    I  did  not  observe  the  cotton- 
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on  the  upper  arms,  lower  arms,  legs,  and  breast.  Their  faces  were  also 
painted.  The  number  three  predominated  in  these  bands.  Each  wore 
a  bell  at  his  waist.  These  two  delegations  were  invited  to  eat  with  the 
Wai-pis,  and  after  marching  from  one  house  to  another  in  single  file, 
they  departed  as  suddenly  as  they  had  arrived,  and  when  last  seen 
were  hastening  across  the  plain  to  their  distant  homes. 

The  dances  of  the  Hu-mis  took  place  at  intervals  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, and  always  in  the  plaza  in  which  the  Sacred  Rock  is  situated.  Be- 
tween the  dances  the  Ka-tci-nas  retired  to  the  narrow  neck  of  the  mesa 
between  Si-tciim-o-vi  and  Wal-pi.  The  order  of  dances  on  the  plaza 
was  as  follows :  the  Ka-tci-nas  and  the  Ka-tci-na-ma-nas  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  plaza,  the  line  extending  east  and  west,  the  Ka-tci- 
nas  facing  south.  In  dancing  they  raised  one  foot  and  then  brought 
it  down  forcibly  upon  the  ground.  There  was  a  change  in  the  step 
about  midway  in  the  dance,  returning  to  the  monotonous  movement 
with  which  the  dance  opened.  In  the  opening  song  the  Ka-tci-na-ma- 
nas  danced  facing  the  others,  but  in  the  last  portion  they  knelt1  before 
a  line  of  gourds2  and  boxes  which  they  carried,  and  accompanied  the 
dance  with  the  rasping  sound  of  a  scapula  on  a  serrated  stick.  The 
line  of  Ka-tci-nas  then  filed  around  in  the  direction  opposite  the  move- 
ment of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  sung  the  two  parts  of  the  song 
on  the  south  side  of  the  plaza. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  -the  gluttons  in  this  dance  were  from  Ha'-no. 
The  Ta-tcuk-ti  are  in  reality  the  mud-heads,  or  Koy-e-d-wia-ci ;  the 
gluttons,  Pai-a-kija-wiiih,  are  similar  to  the  Neij-wi-kwi  at  Zuni.  The 
Tewan  Pai-a-k^a-muh  differ  from  the  Hopi,  judging  from  a  ti-hu  of 
the  latter  which  I  have,  as  follows :  the  Hopi  Pai-a-kija-wiuh  have  the 
body  painted  yellow  brown,  and  the  black  bands  are  wanting.  The 
head  is  destitute  of  horns.  There  are  red  bands  across  the  face.  The 

1  In  kib-va  ceremonials  the  priestesses          2  Some  of    these  gourds  were  beauti- 

kneel  while  they  are  making  offerings,  and  fully  decorated.     One  was  adorned   with 

the   priests  squat.     The   latter  never  sit  the  0-irww-^h  ornament  painted  in  white 

down,  although   a  blanket   is   commonly  on  the  outside, 
folded  under  them.     The  legs  are  never 
extended  in  either  case. 
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Tewan  Pai-a-kija-muh  resemble  clowns  of  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos 
more  closely  than  they  do  those  of  the  Hopi. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  three  characters,  one  of  which,  Tatci 
of  the  Pik-tyu-ka  society,  came  to  the  dance  plaza,  and  played  a  game 
somewhat  like  'hockey,  with  the  Tcu-ku-w^mp-k'i-yas.  They  carried 
bows  and  arrows,  and  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  spectators. 
During  their  -frolics  with  the  gluttons  there  were  many  obscenities, 
which  cannot  be  mentioned- in  this  place. 

After  their  departure  the  audience  was  amused  by  the  appearance 
of  Yote-ce-ka-tci-na  (Apache  Ka-tci-na],  who  came  in  loaded  with  a 
great  slab  of  sheep  dung  bound  to  his  back.  He  bargained  with  the 
gluttons  for  the  sale  of  his  load.  The  bargaining  led  to  an  altercation, 
and  Yote-ce-ka-tci-na  was  stripped  of  his  clothing  and  bound  to  the 
Sacred  Rock.  Other  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him,  when  at  the 
report  of  a  rifle  several  men,  masked  and  representing  Apaches,  came 
to  his  rescue.  They  tied  the  gluttons  in  a  heap  together,  flogging 
them  with  whips,  and  at  last  threw  cold  water  upon  them.  This 
tragical  .ending  of  the  pranks  of  the  gluttons  greatly  amused  the 
spectators,  and  furnished  an  interesting  combination  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.  Before  the  close  of  the  day,  however,  the  Apaches  again  re- 
turned, and  submitted  the  poor  gluttons  to  6ther  indignities.  In  the 
course-  of  this  subsequent  treatment,  the  gluttons  placed  food  upon  a 
blanket  at  one  end  of  the  dance  plaza  and  formed  in  line  behind  it. 
One  by  one  they  were  called  out  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  line  of 
dancers,  and  by  a  proceeding  which  I  cannot  now  interpret,  made 
to  dance,  step  by  step,  to  their  asociates.  They  moved  with  a  side- 
long motion,  every  now  and  then  halting  and  reasoning  with  their 
tormentors,  and  then  continuing  their  sidelong  course.  The  meaning 
of  this  I  cannot  interpret,  but  it  afforded  great  amusement  to  the 
spectators. 

The  theatrical  representations  of  the  gluttons  depicted  both  tragedy 
and  comedy,1  and  were  more  elaborate  than  any  which  I  have  yet  seen 
in  a  pueblo  dance.  If  a  primitive  theatre,  it  shows  a  very  complicated 

1  Partly  obscene. 
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development,  and  is  not  less  complex  than  many  "  shows  "  among  white 
people. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  dance,  the  priests,  priestesses,  and  gluttons 
walked  about  the  line  of  dancers,  sprinkling  their  shoulders  profusely 
with  sacred  meal.  The  turtle  shells  were  removed  from  the  legs  of 
the  Kci-tci-nas,  and  the  procession  returned  to  the  recess  where  they 
had  held  their  feast.  As  they  approached  the  ba-ho-kia,  one  by  one, 
they  unmasked,  waving  their  helmets  over  it,  and  deposited  in  it  the 
feathers  and  sacred  meal  which  had  been  placed  by  the  priests  in  their 
hands  before  they  left  the  plaza.  The  ceremony  was  now  ended ; 
squaws  helped  the  men  disrobe.  After  packing  their  dance  parapher- 
nalia in  their  blankets,  the  women  climbed  to  the  mesa  top  with  the 
bundle.  This  closed  all  that  I  observed  of  the  Ifu-mis-ka-tci-na,  or 
dance  for  blessings,  at  Wal-pi,  in  the  middle  of  the  May  moon  of 
1891. 

The  same  dance  was  repeated  in  certain  of  the  other  pueblos  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Ni-man-ka-tci-na,  when  it  was  practically  the  same 
as  at  Wal-pi,  with  the  Ni-mdn  ceremonials  added. 

The  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na  is  regarded  by  the  Hopi  as  the  same  as  the 
ffa-a-ma-ci-kwi  ("ffay-a-ma-shi-qui "  *)  of  the  Zunis,  which  I  have 
already  described  elsewhere.  In  order  to  determine  the  Hopi  concep- 
tion of  the  Zuni  celebration,  I  have  had  a  figurine  of  the  Ko-ko  of  the 
latter  prepared  for  me  b^  an  Indian  for  comparison.  This  figurine, 
called  by  the  maker  the  Si-o-hu^mis-ka-tci-na,  or  the  Zuiii  Ifiwnis-ka- 
tci-na,  differs  somewhat,  as  far  as  the  symbolism  of  the  nak-tci  is  con- 
cerned, but  in  general  is  the  same  as  one  of  the  Hopi  Hu-wns.  There 
is,  among  the  pictographs,  an  example  of  a  Hiwnis  tablet,  said  to  be 
very  old,  which  is  more  similar  in  outline  to  that  of  the  Zuni.  The 
rainbow  appears  on  both  Zuni  and  Hopi  tablets,  but  the  Hopi  form  of 
O'-mow^uh  does  not  appear  in  the  figurine.  The  sun  ornament  and 
curious  dance  figures  in  white  adorn  the  Zuni  figurine.  In  place  of 
the  white  circles  on  the  medial  line  of  the  face  in  the  Hu-mis,  the 
artist  put  simple  white  lines.  The  colors  as  well  as  the  markings  of 
1  The  phonetic  spelling  was  used  in  my  original  description. 
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the  face  are  very  different  in  the  two,  and  the  slabs  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  do  not  appear  in  the  figurine.  Both  have  the  body  black- 
ened with  corn  smut. 

My  photographs  of  the  tablets l  and  masks  of  the  ffft-a-ma-ci-kwi 
performed  at  Zuni  differ  from  those  of  the  ffii-mis,  and  from  the  figu- 
rine. Evidently,  the  maker  of  the  mask  of  the  latter  did  not  exactly 
reproduce  tablets  at  present  used  at  Zuni.  The  figures  of  the  sun 
are  the  same  in  both  figurine  and  photograph,  and  occupy  the  same 
position,  and  the  forms  of  the  mask  and  tablet  are  also  the  same.  In 
the  photograph,  however,  three  bird-like  figures  replace  the  O'^mow- 
uh  symbol  in  the  field  below  the  rainbow,  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
face  are  different.  The  remaining  paraphernalia  and  dress  of  the  Ka- 
tci-nas  and  Ko-ko  are  similar.  We  may,  in  fact,  give  a  subordinate 
place  to  the  tablets  and  their  adornments.  In  the  many  figurines 
which  I  have  collected,  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  dress.  It 
is  to  the  head  and  its  adornment  that  one  must  generally  look  for  pe- 
culiarities. The  same  is  true  throughout  the  various  dances,  either 
of  Ko-ko  or  Ka-tci-nas.  The  Hopi  recognize  this  fact,  and  in  pic- 
tographs,  when  the  essentials  are  cut  or  picked  in  the  rock,  the  mask 
and  its  appendages  alone  are  represented. 

There  are  several  personages  in  the  Zuni 'celebration  which  we  miss 
in  the  Hopi.  Meat-ta-tash-a  does  not  appear ;  Ar-toish-ley  is  absent. 
Moreover,  there  is  more  elaborately  arranged  acting  by  the  Ta-tcuk-ti, 
and  more  variations  in  their  endeavors  to  amuse  the  people.  In  the 
Zuni  celebration  we  have  the  mud-heads  ten  in  number ;  in  the  Hopi 
the  gluttons,  or  Tcu-ku-wtfmp-ki-yas,  five  in  all.  The  feast  of  the 
Ko-ko  is  in  the  estufa  at  Zuni ;  at  Wal-pi  in  the  recess  under  the  rim 
of  the  cliff.  The  song  seems  to  me  to  be  different,  but  of  that  I  am  not 
sure.  The  spruce-tree  is  absent  at  Zuiii,  at  least  in  the  open  dance, 
and  the  Ka-tci-na-ma-nas  are  different  from  similar  dancers  at  Zuni. 
The  time  of  the  dance  at  Wal-pi  is  at  least  two  months  earlier  than 
that  at  Zuni. 

1  The  tablet  of  the  Zuni  dance  is  not  semicircular  rims.  The  Si-o-hu-mis-ka-tci- 
terraced,  but  the  three  projections  have  na  has  a  na'k-tci  of  a  similar  pattern. 
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Light  may  be  thrown  on  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  these 
dances  by  a  still  further  comparative  study.  The  Zunis  celebrate  a 
similar  ceremony,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Hopi  as  being  the  same. 
I  have  no  data  from  which  to  determine  whether  the  Hopi  celebration 
was  derived  from  the  Zuni,  or  vice  versa,  or  whether  both  are  sur- 
vivors of  an  ancestral  form.  The  variations  between  them  are  differ- 
ences which  may  be  the  residts  of  isolation,  or  other  influences.  The 
resemblances  would  seem  to  deny  an  independent  origin.1 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Hopi  celebrated  another  dance 
called  the  Si-o-hu-mis-ka-tci-na,  the  head  tablets  of  which  differ  from 
that  of  the  Hu-rms-ka-tci-na.  The  name  shows  that  they  recognize 
a  similarity.  As  a  mention  of  the  variations  may  be  of  interest  in 
the  comparative  study  of  ceremonials,  I  have  gathered  material  to  com- 
pare the  Hopi  conception  with  the  Ha-a-ma-ci-kwi  as  performed  at 
Zuni  last  year.  I  have  not  seen  the  Si-o-hu-mis-ka-tci-na  performed 
at  the  Tusayan  pueblos,  but  have  secured  a  ti-hu  of  the  same,  and 
also  one  of  the  dance  tablets  used  in  the  ceremonials.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  them  with  the  Zuni  Ha-a-ma-ci-kwi  paraphernalia. 

The  na'k-tci  of  the  Si-o-hu-mis-ka-tci-na,  one  of  which  I  have  before 
me,  differs  very  considerably  from  the  tablet  worn  in  a  Zuiii  celebra- 
tion of  the  dance.  While  the  general  form  is  the  same,  the  symbolic 
ornamentations  are  different.  The  ornamentation  of  the  na'k-tci 2  is 
as  follows  for  the  Si-o-hiwnis-ka-tci-na :  On  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  above  the  rainbow,  are  figures  of  the  growing  corn.  On  the 
side  of  the  mask  are  rosettes,  a-kow-o-ci,  representing  the  sunflower. 
In  the  semicircle  of  the  rainbow  is  the  O'-mow-uh  symbol.  In  a  second 

1  The   Hopi  recognize   that  they  have  certain  lines  of  similarity  can  be  detected, 

copied  much  from  the  Zunis  in  their  re-  dividing  them  into  types.     For  instance, 

ligious  ceremonials.     Many  of  their  Ka-  all  the  Kd-tci-na  dances  are  similar,  and 

tci-na  dances  are  said  to  be  Zuni  Ka-tci-  the  characters  of  the  Tcii'-ti-ti-ki-bi  and 

nas.     It   is   perfectly   natural   that  they  Le'n-ya-ti-ki-bi  have  ma.ny  resemblances, 

should  copy  their  neighbors,  especially  if  a  The  na'k-tci  of  a  ti-hu  of  a  Siro-hu- 

they  believe  the  ceremonials   more  effec-  mte-ka-tci-na  which   I  have   also  differs 

tive.    The  Hopi  observances  bear  evidence  from  the  tablet  worn  in  the  dance, 
of   being  copied  from  many  sources,  but 
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example  of  the  na'k-tci  of  the  8i-o-hu-mis-ka-tci-na  owned  by  Mr. 
Keam  there  is  a  cross,  or  Co-tok-i-nung-wuh  symbol. 

The  head  tablet  of  the  Ha-a-ma-ci-kwi  is  unlike  this  in  that  the 
growing  corn  is  not  represented.  The  sunflower  appears  in  an  identi- 
cal place  in  both.  Three  birds  replace  the  O'-mow-uh  symbol,  or  the 
Co-tuk-4-nung-wuh.  The  form  of  the  nak-tci  is  the  same  in  both. 
The  colors  are  similar. 

The  decoration  of  the  mask  of  the  ti-liu  of  the  Si-o-hu-mis-fca-tci-na 
and  that  of  the  Ha-a-ma-ci-kwi  also  differs  very  considerably.  In  the 
ti-hu  the  E-shaped  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  face  are  replaced  by  a  single 
black  line  and  two  triangular  markings.  There  is,  however,  a  similar- 
ity in  the  parallel  lines  on  the  middle  line  of  the  face.  The  two  sides 
of  the  face  are  differently  colored  in  the  two  ti-hus. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  study  a  collection  of  thirteen  Si-o-hu- 
mis-ka-tci-na  nak-tci  owned  by  Tom  Po-lak-ka.  I  have  also  one  in 
my  collection  which,  with  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Keam,  gives  me  a  fair 
idea  of  the  variations  in  the  tablets.  Their  general  form  is  similar  to 
that  figured,  the  main  differences  appearing  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  lateral  wings  and  in  the  space  inclosed  by  the  rainbow.  All 
have  the  sunflower  depicted  upon  the  lateral  part  except  one,  which 
has  the  conventionalized  butterfly.  In  the  rainbow  region  one  has  a 
sun,  one  a  black  butterfly,  one  a  rain-cloud  ornament,  two  have 
small  birds,  three  have  a  crescent  moon,  one  a  moon  in  first  quarter, 
two  four-pointed  stars,  and  one  a  seven-pointed  star. 

From  the  data  which  I  have,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Hu-mis-ka- 
tci-na  is  a  modification  of  the  Ha-a-ma-ci-kwi ;  otherwise,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  Hopi  have  another  dance  to  which  they  give  the 
name  Si-o-hu-^nis-ka-tci-na  ?  It  seems  legitimate  to  conclude  that  the 
Hopi,  recognizing  the  resemblance  of  the  Zuni  celebrations  to  theirs, 
have  appropriated  it  as  a  modified  form,  for  it  is  known  that  several 
dances  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Zunis.  The  variation  in  the 
two  may  show  lines  of  local  divergence  from  the  ancient  form  of  the 
ceremony,  and  the  instance  is  instructive  in  several  ways. 

The  dance  next  described  was  performed  in  identically  the  same  way 
at  Zuni  and  Wal-pi. 
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AftA-KA-TCf-NA. 

While  the  celebration  of  the  first  days  of  the  Ni-widn-ka-tci-na  was 
going  on,  July  23,  the  so-called  Ana-ka-tci-na  was  danced  in  Wai-pi. 
I  am  able  to  say  that  this  dance  is  the  same  as  the  Kor-kok-ci '  at 
Zuni,  to  a  description  of  which  I  have  devoted  considerable  space  in 
my  article  on  the  summer  ceremonials  of  the  Zunis.  The  men  who 
performed  this  ceremony  were  Hopi  who  had  visited  Zuni  a  few  days 
before,  and  in  the  same  paraphernalia  danced  the  Zuni  K6r-kok-ci. 
There  can  consequently  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  are  the  same  dance, 
and  in  fact  the  statements  of  all  the  Hopi  lead  to  this  conclusion.2 
The  costumes  were  the  same,  the  songs  identical.  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  Koy-e-d-ma-ci  or  Ta-tcuk-tl  at  Wal-pi,  but  instead,  the  Pai- 
a-htfa-muh  or  gluttons.  Koy-e-d-ma-ci  appear  in  the  Zuiii  presenta- 
tion of  the  K6r-kok-ci.  The  kib-vas  at  Wal-pi  were  not  used  by 
the  dancers  in  the  Ana-ka-tci-na  during  their  festival.  The  dancers 
were,  however,  sprinkled  with  sacred  meal  by  In-ti-wa  in  much  the 
same  way  in  which  he  performed  the  same  office  on  the  night  of  the 
He-he'-a,  which  was  the  Wal-pi  public  dance  of  the  Nwndn-ka-tci-na. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  the  celebration  of  the  Ana-ka-tci-na  was 
a  coincidence,  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  Ni-mdn-ka-tci-na. 

The  dress  of  the  dancers  in  the  Ana-ka-tci-na  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  K6r~kok-ci,  which*!  have  already  described  at  length.  As  in 
my  account  of  the  K6r-kok-ci  I  did  not  give  the  details  of  the  mask,  I 
have  introduced  a  cut  showing  the  mask  of  Ana-ka-tci-na.  As  this 

1  It  is  stated  that  the  letter  r  does  not  fore  not  a  grave  error  on  either  side  if 

have  a  corresponding  sound  in  the  Zuni  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 

language.    Possibly  it  does  not,  or  at  least  on  this  point.     I  believe  that  the  letter  r 

the  rolling  sound  may  not  be  detected ;  but  sound,  as  pronounced  in  New  England,  is 

there  are   some  words  in  which  a  sound  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Hopi  words, 
occurs  which  can  be  represented   by  the          2  An  extended  account  of  the  Aila-ka~ 

letter  r.     English  words  in  which  this  let-  tci-ria  would  simply  be  a  duplication  of  my 

ter  occurs  are  pronounced  alike,  in  some  description  of  the  Zufii  equivalent,  which 

instances,  by  persons  from  different  sec-  it  resembles,  excepting  in  certain  minor 

tions  of  the  United  States.     It  is  there-  details. 
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same  mask  was  used  in  the  Zuni  K6r-kok-ci,  we  can  readily  allow  the 
cut  to  represent  the  mask  of  a  participant  in  either  dance.1 

An  examination  of  the  green  twig  carried  in  the  hand  of  the  dan- 
cers in  the  Ana-ka-tci-na  has  led  me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  right 
in  supposing  it  to  be  cedar,  and  not  pinon,  in  the  K6r-kok-ci.  I  was 
possibly  wrong  in  my  identification  of  the  bough  used  in  the  Zuni 
dance.  The  mask  of  the  Ana-ka-tci-na  was  painted  green,  with  nar- 
row slits  for  the  eyes.  Around  the  top  of  the  mask  hung  short  black 
hair.  To  the  lower  rim  was  appended  a  long  black  horsehair  beard, 
which  fell  far  down  on  the  breast.  The  lower  part  of  the  mask  was 
blocked  off  with  rectangles  of  different  colors,  separated  by  broad 
black  bands.  Beginning  with  the  right  hand,  the  colors  of  these 
blocks  were  as  follows :  green,  blue,  yellow,  red,  white,  blue,  yellow, 
red,  and  green.  From  the  top  border  of  the  yellow,  white,  and  yel- 
low blocks  hung  long  strings,  to  which  were  attached  white  feathers. 
The  mask  of  the  Ana-ka-tci-na-ma-na  had  a  long  white  beard  extend- 
ing to  the  waist. 

In  the  cut  the  end  of  the  line  of  Ana-ka-tci-nas  is  shown,  with  two 
Ka-tci-na-ma-nas,  several  Ka-tci-nas,  and  the  priest  preparing  to  sprin- 
kle the  meal  upon  them.  The  last  holds  his  meal  bag  in  the  left  hand, 
and  in  his  right  a  handful  of  meal  to  sprinkle  on  the  dancers.  The 
line  of  dancers  is  just  turning  about. 

The  line  of  Ana-ka-tci-nas  marched  to  the  old  plaza  early  in  the 
morning,  and  there  danced  for  some  time.  At  the  end  of  the  dance 
In-ti-wa  came  out  of  the  Miing-kib-va,  followed  by  the  other  priests, 
and  sprinkled  the  line  of  Ka-tci-nas  with  sacred  meal,  thrusting  a 
ba-ho  with  meal  into  the  hands  of  each.  The  ceremony  is  similar  to 
that  later  described,  when  In-ti-wa  gives  the  baf-hos  to  the  He-lie' -a- 
ka-tci-na,  in  the  Ni-mdn?  and  is  later  described. 

1  At  least  one  writer  has  said  that  on  2  This  dance  of  the  Afta-ka-tci-na  oc- 

account  of  the  similarity  of  the  Zuni  and  curs  during  the  interval  in  which  In-ti-wa 

Tusayan  pueblos,  what  is  written  of  one  is  in  the  Mung-kib-va   preparing  for  the 

will  apply  to  the  other.      In    certain  re-  Ni-mdn-kd-tci-nd,  hence  the  similarity  be- 

spects  this  is  true,  but  in  others  we  can-  tween  In-ti-wa's  ceremony  and  that  of  the 

not  rely  upon  a  knowledge  of  one  for  in-  two  fraternities, 
formation  in  regard  to  the  other. 
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The  Ka-tci-nft-mft-nas,  of  whom  two  appeared  in  the  Ana-ka-tci-na, 
had  not  the  characteristic  whorls  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

At  Zuiii  the  Koy-e-d-ma-ci  assist  the  Ko-ko  in  the  Ana-ka-tci-na, 
but  at  Wal-pi  this  was  done,  not  by  the  Ta-tcuk-ti,  their  equivalent, 
but  by  another  group  of  Tcu-ltu-wfymp-ki-yas,  the  Pai-a-kija-wiuh,  the 
same  which  I  have  figured  from  the  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na. 


Ana-ka-tci-na. 


The  antics  of  the  Pai-a-tya-muh  were  much  the  same  as  the  Hu-mis- 
ka-tci-na.  These  priests  were  from  Ha'-no,  and  were  six  in  number, 
five  beginning  the  afternoon  ceremony,  and  one  joining  them  near 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Their  performance  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Hu-mis-ka-td-na.  The  ceremony,  when  tn-ti-wa 
placed  the  la'-hos  in  the  hands  of  the  Ana-ka-tci-na,  was  interesting 
and  rather  complicated.  It  was  substantially  the  same  as  a  similar 
ceremony  in  the  Ni-mdn-ka-tci-na,  which  will  be  described  later. 
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An  interesting  difference  between  the  Zuni  K6r-kok-ci  and  the 
Ana-ka-tci-na  is  that,  in  the  former  the  priests  go  to  the  estufas,  be- 
tween the  dances,  and  take  their  food  in  those  places.  They  do  not 
unmask  outside  of  these  chambers.  Not  so  the  Hopi,  who  eat  their 
feast  in  the  open  air,  apart,  of  course,  from  the  spectators,  who  do  not 
follow  them.  They  unmask  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  and  then 
they  sing  their  songs  and  have  their  ceremonial  smoke  in  full  view  of 
all  passers-by.  I  think  I  here  detected  the  influence  of  the  more  inti- 
mate contact  of  the  Zunis  with  the  whites,  or  with  those  who  at- 
tempted to  stop  their  religious  practices.  It  is  said  that  in  old  times  it 
was  universally  believed  that  any  one  who  looked  upon  an  unmasked 
Ka-tci-na,  unless  he  was  a  member,  would  become  blind.  Even  last 
summer,  if  a  woman  happened  to  pass  by  the  Ka-tci-nas  unmasked 
she  turned  her  head  away ;  and  women  avoid  the  places  where  they 
take  off  their  masks.  The  feeling  of  awe  with  which  the  Snake  priests 
are  regarded  at  the  time  of  their  ceremony  is  very  strong.  We  were 
over  and  over  again  requested  not  to  speak  with  the  women  at  that 
time,  because  we  had  looked  upon  the  ceremonies  of  the  estufa. 

In  one  other  important  particular  the  Ana-ka-tci-na  differs  from 
the  first  of  the  l£6r-kdk-ci  dances  at  Zuni.  As  far  as  I  studied  this 

* 

celebration,  no  observance  corresponding  to  the  Du-mi-chim-chi  took 
place  at  Wal-pi  this  summer,  although  I  am  told  that  a  ceremony 
called  the  A-n6c-ka-e,  similar  to  the  Zuni "  Ducking  of  the  Clowns,"  is 
sometimes  observed.  The  ceremony  of  the  Du-mi-chim-chi  was  de- 
scribed in  my  article  on  Zuni  ceremonials,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeology."  The  words  of 
the  song,  as  rendered  by  the  Zunis  are,  Du-mi-chim-chi,  Du-mi-chim- 
chi)  Ci-wa-wa-wa-ci-wa-wa-wa,  wa-wa-wa.1 

The  words  of  the  Hopi  A-noc-ka-e  are  as  follows :  A-noc-ka-'e,  A-noc- 
ka-e,  i-tam,  u'-mi-ku-ku-ya,  i-tam,  u'-mi-ku-ku-ya,  A-ya,  ho-ley-a-ya. 

The  following  Tewan  words  have  been  given  me  for  a  similar  song 
in  their  celebration :  Tey-ko-yal-li,  Tey-koy-al-li,  pone-a-sha,  pone-a- 
,  etc.  The  Tewan  name  for  the  ceremony  is  not  the  same  as  the 

1  Obtained  from  a  phonographic  record. 
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Hopi,  although  from  their  vicinity  to  Si-tciim-o-vi,  they  recognize  this 
by  both  the  Zuiii  and  Hopi  name. 

MA-LO-KA-TCf-Nl. 

The  frequency  with  which  ti-hus  of  this  Ka-tci-na  were  offered  for 
sale  led  me  to  be  anxious  to  see  a  public  representation  of  it.  In 
this  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  the  Ma-lo-ka-tci-na  was  celebrated 
at  Ci-paii-lo-vi  on  July  5. 

The  Ma-lo-M-tci-nd  is  reputed  to  be  a  Zuni  dance,  and  from  its 
general  similarity  to  the  Si-o-ka-tci-na  there  seems  good  evidence  that 
it  is  of  similar  derivation.  Except  in  the  style  of  the  mask  and  in  cer- 
tain minor  details  it  does  not  differ  greatly  from  either  Si-o-ka-tci-na 
or  Ana-ka-tci-na,  both  of  which  are  .true  Zuiii  ceremonies.  While  the 
general  characters  of  the  Ma-lo-ka-tci-na  are  like  the  Ana-ka-tci-na^ 
there  are  subordinate  differences.  The  Ka-tci-na^ma-nas  had  no  side 
whorls  on  the  head,  and  they  wore  white  masks  with  black  or  white 
whiskers.  Several  of  them  had  white  hair,  and  all  had  red  stained 
horsehair  over  the  forehead.  As  far  as  clothing  goes,  the  Ka-tci-na~ 
ma-nas  were  dressed  like  those  in  the  Ana-ka-tci-na.  They  brought 
into  the  plaza,  as  they  returned  to  the  dance,  gifts  of  food,  corn,  and 
the  like,  for  the  children.  They  were,  of  course,  as  in  other  cases,  men 

dressed  as  women,  and  not  women  dancers. 

•* 

The  Ka-tci-nas  wore  helmets  with  the  squash  emblem  on  the  right 
and  feathers  on  the  left  side.  Around  the  squash  ornament  was  a 
mass  of  horsehair  stained  red.  These  helmets  had  each  a  highly 
painted  face,  with  a  broad  medial  band  in  which  were  rectangular 
markings.  In  many  of  the  helmets  this  band  was  arranged  obliquely 
across  the  face,  and  there  was  a  snout  in  the  place  of  the  nose  and 
mouth. 

I  have  in  my  collection  several  dolls  of  Ma-lo-ka-tci-na,  all  of  which 
have  the  two  sides  of  the  faces  painted  in  different  colors,  gener- 
ally green  and  yellow.  Along  the  forehead  is  a  black  line  with  white 
dots,  and  in  a  corresponding  line  on  the  lower  side  of  the  face  elon- 
gated white  marks.  The  middle  line  of  the  face  is  either  oblique  or 
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vertical,  in  both  cases  with  spots  or  white  marks.     On  the  left  side  of 
the  head  they  all  have  a  bundle  of  feathers  and  red  horsehair,  and  on 

the  right  the  conventional  symbol. 
The  colors  of  the  bodies  vary  and 
are  not  characteristic. 

The  different  Ma-lo-ka-tci-nas 
carried  in  the  hand  a  staff  or  na- 
tuk-pi,  which  had  several  differ- 
ent forms,  but  was  in  general  as 
follows :  Some  were  straight  and 
some  had  crooks  at  the  end.  The 
straight  kind  were  painted  black 
and  green,  and  at  the  end  had 
tied  to  them  two  of  the  tail  feath- 
ers of  the  eagle,  kwa-kus,  with 
the  base  surrounded  by  horsehair 
stained  red.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  shaft  a  bundle  of  feathers 
was  tied,  and  at  intervals  along 
the  shaft  were  affixed  three  single 
eagle  feathers. 

Another  form  of  the  na-tuk-pi 
was  a  simple  shaft  painted  in 
zones  of  black,  green,  and  white. 
One  end  was  without  feather 
adornment,  but  at  the  other  there 
were  several  feathers  fastened  in 
a  bundle.  Midway  in  the  length 
a  second  bundle  of  feathers  and 
an  ear  of  corn  was  tied  to  the 
shaft.  At  the  same  place  there 
was  likewise  fastened  a  wooden  crook  to  which  was  tied  a  string  with 
a  terminal  na-kwa'-ko^ci.  The  point  of  the  crook  was  likewise  at- 
tached to  the  shaft  of  the  na-tuk-pi. 

Ir  '  L  complicated  form  of  the  na-tuk-pi  the  shaft  was  bent 


Na-tuk-pi. 
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at  the  end  into  a  crook,  while  a  second  crook  was  affixed  to  the  shaft 
midway  in  its  length.  To  both  of  these  a  string  with  a  pendent 
breath-feather  was  tied.  At  the  base  of  the  smaller  crook  there  was 
attached  an  ear  of  corn,  and  from  the  shaft  itself  four  eagle  tail  feath- 
ers, Jcwa-hiiSj  were  hung  at  intervals.  A  na-kwa-ko-ci  was  suspended 
not  only  from  the  two  crooks,  but  also  from  the  basal  attachment  of 
the  ear  of  corn. 

The  Tcu-ku-wijmp-ki-yas  of  the  Ma-lo-ka-tci-na  were  four  in  num- 
ber and  were  unmasked.  Their  bodies  were  painted  yellow  and  they 
had  two  red  bands  across  the  face.  Each  wore  a  black  woolen  wig 
upon  his  head. 

The  antics  of  these  priests  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Pai-a-kja- 
muh  in  the  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na.  In  the  course  of  their  efforts  to  amuse 
the  people,  the  Owl  Ka-tci-na  and  a  Navajo  Ka-tci-na  were  introduced. 
A  personage  called  the  Pieb-ta-ka  also  took  part.  Certain  characters 
were  also  introduced  which  showed  the  modern  character  of  some  of 
the  antics  of  the  Tcu-ku-wi/mp-ki-yas.  An  Indian  dressed  as  a  trooper, 
with  face  painted  black,  and  another  with  the  dress  of  an  American 
woman,  came  in  at  one  stage  of  the  dance.  These  imitated  the  ways 
of  the  white  visitors  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  among  the  Hopi. 
One  of  them  had  a  piece  of  brown  paper  and  a  pencil,  with  which 
he  made  scratches  as  if  taking  notes,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
spectators.  This  was  evidently  a  joke  on  the  author,  and  was  well 
appreciated  both  by  the  Indians  and  by  the  two  white  men  present. 
It  indicates  the  progressive  character  of  this  primitive  theatre,  as  such 
we  must  view  the  antics  of  the  clowns  and  their  assistants. 

CO-Y^HIM-Ki-TCf-Nl.1 

The  dance  of  the  Co-yb-Um-ka-tci-na,  the  open  ceremonies  of  which 
I  witnessed  at  Mi-coii-in-o-vi,  was  interesting,  as  it  introduced  a  large 
number  of  Ka-tci-nfts  which  I  had  known  only  by  a  study  of  dolls 
and  pictographs.  I  have  found  that  many  of  the  unknown  picto- 
graphic  representations  of  Ka-tcfaiQ  masks  in  my  collection  were 

1  The  participants  in  the  Co-yd-him-ka-tcLna  were  visitors  from  O-raf-be. 
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called  Co-yo-him,  and  have  accounted  for  this  name  on  the  ground 
that  my  informants,  not  knowing  the  names  of  the  special  Ka-tci-nas 
represented,  had  given  them  the  name  of  that  dance  in  which  so  many 
appear. 

The  Co-yo-him-ka-tci-na  may  very  rightly  he  called  the  "  All  Ka-tci- 
na"  The  apparel  of  the  various  members  of  the  Co-y6-him-ka-tci-na 
was  very  similar  and  did  not  differ  markedly  from  that  worn  in  other 
dances.  The  body  was  naked ;  but  around  the  neck  there  was  a  collar 
of  pinon  boughs,  and  an  armlet  upon  the  upper  arm  held  in  place  a 
number  of  small  pinon  twigs.  Around  the  wrist  was  tied  either  a 
piece  of  colored  cloth  or  a  bracelet.  Each  carried  a  gourd  rattle  in 
the  right  hand,  a  bow  and  arrows  in  the  left.  Around  the  loins  each 
wore  a  ceremonial  blanket  held  in  place  by  an  embroidered  sash ;  a 
fox  skin,  such  as  Ka-tci-na  dancers  generally  wear,  hung  down  behind. 
All  wore  moccasins  with  red,  green,  and  white  heel  covers.  The 
Ka-tci-nas  had  a  peculiar  halting  step  as  they  walked.  Many  hooted, 
possibly  imitating  animals.  Each  wore  over  the  right  shoulder  a  piece 
of  bright  red  cloth,  which  was  tied  on  the  left  side.  Most  of  the 
dancers  brought  roasted  ears  of  sweet  corn  and  trays  of  pi-ki  as  they 
came  into  the  plaza. 

The  following  personages  appeared  in  the  representation  of  the 
Co-yo-him  which  I  studied  at  Mi-con-m-o-vi,  and  there  were  one  or  two 
others  which  I  was  unable  to  identify. 

The  dancers  were  accompanied  by  five  Ta-tcuk-ti,  each  of  which 
carried  a  long  feather.  Both  Ka-tci-nas  and  Ta-tcuk-ti  carried  gifts, 
which  they  presented  to  the  little  boys  and  girls  among  the  spectators. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Co-yo-him  would  make  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  Hopi  mythology,  for  in  it  appeared 
almost  all  the  Ka-tci-nas  dressed  in  their  characteristic  paraphernalia 

1  I  found  in  buying  ti-hus  that  several  0-rai-be  ceremonials,  of  which  there  were 

forms  of   these  dolls  were  sold  as  Co-y6-  several  reported  during  the  summer.    The 

him-ka-tci-nas,  which   probably  indicated  Ko-h6-ne,  Chipmunk,  Ka-tci-na  at  Ci-paii- 

the  seller's  ignorance  of  the  true   name,  lo-vi  also  escaped  me. 
I  did   not   have   a  chance   to   study   the 
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and  decorated  with  appropriate  symbolisms.  Unfortunately  when  it 
occurred  I  had  not  progressed  far  enough  in  my  studies  to  recognize 
some  of  the  Ka-tci-nas,  but  I  was  able  to  add  something  to  what  has 
been  published  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Among  the  Ka-tci-nas  which  appeared  in  the  Co-y6-Mm  were  the 
following :  Da'-wa-ka-tci-na,  or  Sun  Ka-tci-na,  had  a  position  about 
midway  in  the  line  of  dancers  between  the  two  personages  called 
Ta-cdb-  and  Tcu'b-ka-tci-na.  Da'-wa  was  readily  recognized  by  the 
symbolic  figure  on  the  face  of  the  sun  which  covered  the  top  of  his 
helmet.  Around  the  periphery  of  this  disk,  projecting  at  right  angles, 
was  a  ring  of  eagle  feathers  alternating  with  red  horsehair.  The  face 
of  Da'-wa  had  projecting  eyes  and  a  very  prominent  snout,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  it  was  intended  to  represent  a  woman,  for  the  blan- 
ket which  this  Ka-tci-na  wore  was  a  woman's  blanket  extending  down 
below  the  knees,  and  was  ornamented  with  the  virgin  symbol,1  the 
double  triangle,  like  that  seen  on  women's  wedding  garments. 

Ta-cab-ka-tci-na  (Navajo  Ka-tci-na)  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Sun 
Ka-tci-na.  He  was  clearly  designated  by  the  projecting  chin  and  the 
horizontal  chevrons,  one  obliquely  placed  across  each  cheek.  He  wore 
a  black  garment,  and  leggings  similar  to  those  worn  by  Navajos. 
There  were  two  of  these  Navajo  Ka-tci-nas,  one  of  whom  at  least  car- 
ried a  whizzer.  Their  dress,  leggings,2  and  moccasins  were  distinctly 
Navajo  in  character. 

Ka-tci-nas  from  these  nomads  and  their  kindred,  the  Apaches, 
appear  in  several  of  the  dances,  more  especially  in  the  Tcii-ku-wijmp- 
ki-ya  performances.  The  mask  of  an  Apache  Ka-tci-na  which  is  worn 
in  some  of  the  semi-religious  ceremonial  races,  as  Wa-wdc-ka-tci-na, 
has  long  stiff  hair,  and  vertical  parallel  red  lines  on  a  white  face. 
The  nose  is  enlarged  to  enormous  proportions,  and  the  lips  are  prom- 

1  I  remember  seeing  this  symbol  on  the  oration,  especially  on  blankets,  is  confined 
walls  of  one  or  two  rooms,  painted  in  to  women. 

brown  above  a  kind  of  wainscoting.  It  2  These  were  made  of  brown  leather 
by  no  means  follows  that  its  use  as  a  dec-  and  were  tied  just  below  the  knee  with  a 

knit  garter. 
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inent.  In  another  Apache  Ka-tci-na  mask  used  by  the  Hopi  the  face 
is  brick  red  with  longitudinal  black  lines  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
and  across  the  eyes,  from  the  upper  edge  of  which  radiate  black  lines, 
while  a  parallel  black  line  extends  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth  to 
the  edge  of  the  mask.  Between  these  two  black  lines  on  the  cheeks 
and  over  the  nose  there  is  a  zigzag  white  band  parallel  with  the  black 
lines.  On  the  chin  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  lower  black  line 
which  crosses  the  mouth  there  is  a  medial  zigzag  white  line,  and  on  each 
side  two  similar  zigzag  lines.  Both  of  these  Apache  Ka-tci-na  masks 
I  have  seen  introduced  in  the  antics  of  the  Tcu-ku-wijmp-ki-yas. 

The  Ta-cab-ka-tci-na  mentioned  above  should  not  be  confounded 
with  Her-hu-uh,  a  personage  who  also  appears  in  the  Wa-wac-ka- 
tci-na  or  racing  Ka-tci-na.  Her-hu-uh  is  lame,  or  walks  with  his  legs 
crossed,  and  the  chevron  across  his  face  is  white,  the  face  itself  being 
red. 

There  were  several  Navajo  Ka-tci-nas  the  facial  decoration  of  which 
is  very  different  from  that  mentioned  above. 

Mung-iva-ka-tci-na  had  a  feathered  owl  helmet  with  prominent  eyes. 
He  stood  behind  the  O-mow-uli  or  Cloud  Ka-tci-na,  and  in  front  of 
Sd-li-ko. 

4 

O'-mow-uh-ka-tci-na  was  easily  distinguished  by  three  semicircular 
clouds  painted  on  a  tablet  and  worn  upright  over  the  helmet.  His 
face  was  also  decorated  with  rain-cloud  symbols.  In  front  of  O'-mow- 
uh  there  were  two  Ka-tci-nas  which  I  could  not  identify,  and  in  ad- 
vance of  them  a  Navajo  (?)  Ka-tci-na  with  chevrons  across  the  face 
and  a  prominent  snout. 

Ho-te-ka-tci-na  had  two  curving  horns  girt  with  bands,  a  prominent 
duck-bill  snout,  and  a  variegated  bundle  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  eyes  were  protruding,  spherical  goggles,  and  there  was  a 
V-shaped  decoration  above  the  snout.  Ho-te-ka-tci-na  was  designated 
by  the  many  pointed  stars  on  each  cheek.  This  decoration,  Coi-ve-ta, 
is  sometimes  replaced  on  one  cheek  by  the  two  crescents  or  friendship 
signs. 

Sd-li-ko-ka-tci-na  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  line  of  dancers. 
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He  wore  on  the  head  a  crest  of  radiating  sticks  tipped  with  feathers, 
the  sticks  being  connected  by  red  yarn,  the  whole  forming  a  most 
conspicuous  headdress  or  na'k-tci.  In  place  of  the  red  triangles,  which 


Co-yo-him-ka-tci-na. 


commonly  occur  on  the*  cheeks  of  the  Sd-li-ko-ma-na^    there  were 


1  I  have  a  fine  doll  of  Sd-li-ko-ta-ka  and 
several  of  Sd-li-ko-ma-na,  those  two  my- 
thological personages  about  which  so  many 
interesting  folk-tales  are  told.  Sd-li-ko- 
ta-ka  is  the  Sha-la-ko  of  the  Zufiis.  The 
doll  represents  a  giant,  the  body  uiside 
the  cottonwood  cylinder  which  supports 
the  head  being  not  more  than  one  quarter 
the  height.  The  representation  of  Sd-li- 
ko-ta-ka  as  a  giant  corresponds  with  what 
is  known  of  the  effigy  of  the  Zufii  Sha- 
la-ko.  Sd-li-ko-ta-ka  has  a  crest  of  eagle 
feathers,  two  horns,  a  collar  of  black  feath- 


ers, and  a  snout.  Around  the  lower  edge 
of  the  face  the  chin  is  girt  by  the  rainbow 
symbol  in  yellow,  black,  and  red. 

My  tl-hus  of  Sd-li-ko-ma-nd,  the  be- 
neficent wives  of  Sd-li-ko,  who  brought 
corn  and  other  seeds  to  the  Hopi,  are  very 
elaborate  examples  of  wood  carving.  One 
of  these  is  especially  elaborate.  The  body 
is  painted  white,  and  is  covered  with  an 
interesting  feather-worked  garment.  The 
face  is  white,  and  around  the  mouth  ap- 
pears the  rainbow  semicircle  of  red,  green, 
yellow,  and  black.  On  the  cheeks  are  red 
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round  red  spots.  The  crest  of  feathers  was  found  on  the  head  of  the 
male  Sd-li-ko,  while  in  ti-hus  the  female  generally  has  a  nak-tci  with 
squash  ornaments.  Around  the  mouth  the  mask  of  tSd-li-ko  had  the 
crescent  rainbow  symbols.  The  fragment  of  abalone  shell,  which  in 
ti-hus  commonly  hangs  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  was  represented  by 
a  looking-glass. 

Two  long-bearded  Ka-tci-nas  with  masks  and  projecting  eyes  stood 
next  in  the  line  of  dancers.  The  characteristic  dress  of  these  person- 
ages the  reader  can  find  described  in  the  pages  of  this  article  which 
consider  their  dance,  and  in  my  account  of  the  Zuni  K6r-kok-ci  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  Journal.  Many  dancers  had  an  abalone  shell 
dangling  down  their  backs.1 

The  two  Ana-ka-tci-nas  wore  down  their  backs  a  crest  of  long  eagle 
feathers  which  recalls  that  used  in  the  headdresses  of  certain  nomadic 
tribes,  and  had  great  projecting  eyes,  which  did  not  occur  on  the  masks 
of  Ana-ka-tci-na  when  celebrated  at  Wal-pi  or  in  the  same  at  Zuni, 
I  think,  however,  that  these  two  men  personify  the  bearded  or  Ana-ka- 
tci-na. 

In  the  line  of  Ka-tci-nas  between  them  and  that  which  I  have  iden- 
tified as  the  Antelope,  Tcub-ka-tci-na,  there  were  two  dancers  who  had 
certain  interesting  similarities  and  were  I  think  the  same  personifica- 

triangles,  replaced  in  other  dolls  by  red  in  the  same  way  as  the  genuine  article, 

spots.     The   left   eye   is   square,  painted  I  have  in  my  collection  one  of  these  imita- 

yellow  and  black,  the  right  eye  has  one  tions  which  is  very  cleverly  done.     They 

color   as  occurs  in   most  Sd-li-ko  ti-hus.  can  sometimes  be  purchased  in  the  pueblos, 

The  forehead  is  decorated  with  the  corn  but  are  getting  rare,  as  they  are  not  very 

symbol,  from  which  a  fragment  of  abalone  generally  manufactured  at  the  present  day. 

shell  hangs  over  the  nose.    The  head  bears  Articles  of  the  white  man's  manufacture 

the  terraced  cloud  ornament  with  conven-  are  visible  in  many  of  the  dance  parapher- 

tionalized   squash  symbols   indicating  vir-  nalia.     The  diamond  dyes  are  fast  super- 

ginity.     The   Hopi   maidens   imitate  the  seding   the   native    dyes,   and    calico    of 

same  squash  symbol  in  the  whorls  of  hair  Eastern  manufacture  is  slowly  gaining  a 

which  distinguish  them  from  matrons.  place  in  dance  regalia.     If,  however,  one 

1  In   old   times,    when   sea-shells   were  thinks    to   impose   cheap   jewelry  on   the 

more  difficult  to  obtain   than  at  present,  Hopi  to  take  the  place  of  their  coin  silver 

clay  imitations  were  frequently  manufac-  necklaces  he  will  be  disappointed,  although 

tured,  and  these  imitation  shells  were  worn  tin  is  used  for  the  wristlets  of  the  dancers. 
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tion.  The  decorations  of  their  masks  were  the  same  except  that  one 
had  a  medial  line  from  the  snout  upward,  painted  in  a  different  color 
from  the  face.  Both  had  long,  prominent  snouts  like  duck-bilk,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  face  in  the  position  of  the  ears  a  projecting  fan  of 
turkey  or  eagle  tail  feathers,  black  at  the  extremities,  white  near  the 
union  with  the  head,  forming  a  very  striking  object  when  seen  from 
the  front  side.  On  the  top  of  the  helmet  there  was  a  large  cluster 
of  variegated  feathers.  The  most  interesting  novelty  in  their  masks 
were  the  eyes.  The  eyes  on  Ka-tci-na  masks  are  ordinarily  repre- 
sented by  longitudinal  black  bands  in  which  runs  a  slit  cut  in  the 
leather  of  which  the  mask  or  helmet  is  made,  in  order  that  the 
wearer  may  see  through  it.  In  the  helmets  of  these  two  Ka-tci-nas 
these  black  bands  for  eyes  were  present,  and  just  above  them  on 
the  inner  (medial)  end  were  tied  two  spherical  projecting  bodies  painted 
to  represent  the  iris  and  pupil  of  the  eye,  just  as  has  already  been 
described  in  certain  masks.  It  was  observed  also  elsewhere,  and  in  a 
doll  of  Sa-li-ko  which  I  have  the  same  thing  occurs,  viz.,  a  broad 
black  slit  to  represent  the  eye,  and  at  the  inner  end  the  eyeball  itself 
projecting  beyond  the  face.  In  less  complete  masks  and  in  most  dolls 
the  broad  black  line  alone  is  shown. 

Pang-wa,  the  Mountain  Goat,1  Ka-tci-na  is  easily  distinguished  by 
two  long  curved  horns,  and  both  this  Kd-td-na  and  the  Antelope, 
which  has  branching  horns  on  the  head,  hobble  about  in  imitation  of 
the  animals  which  they  personify. 

Ca-va'-yo-M-tci-na,  of  which  two  were  noticed,  had  an  image  of  a 
horse  on  each  cheek  and  Ho-nan-ka-tci-na  had  the  bear,  or  badger's, 
claws  in  the  same  places.  There  were  one  or  two  other  Ka-tct-nas 
which  I  did  not  recognize,  and  three  personages  which  merit  particular 
mention.  The  first  of  these  is  Pu'-ii-kong,  the  war  god,  whose  costume 
and  mask  were  characteristic.  The  helmet  of  Pu'-u-kong  had  narrow 
slits  for  eyes,  below  which  on  each  cheek  there  were  two  triangles 
placed  point  to  point.  The  top  of  the  helmet  was  continued  into  a 

1  In  my  doll  of  the  Mountain  Goat  and  down  the  horns  are  zigzag  lines  like 
Ka-tci-na  a  staff  is  carried  in  the  hands,  tal-i-wi-pi-ki,  or  lightning  symbols. 
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four-sided  pyramid  tipped  with  a  feather.  Below  this  pyramid  there 
was  a  semicircular  tablet  with  a  rainbow  upon  it.  On  the  back  of  the 
head  this  dancer  wore  a  large  bunch  of  feathers  with  zigzag  lightning 


Pu-u-kong  shooting  the  Lightning  Framework. 


slabs.  Pu'-u-kong  carried  the  whizzer  and  the  lightning  framework,1 
which  he  shot  off.  as  the  procession  entered  or  left  the  dance  plaza,  and 
at  other  times. 


1  Before  this  lightning  framework  is 
used,  among  other  preparations  for  the 
dance,  a  drop  of  honey  is  placed  on  the 
side  near  each  end  of  each  slab  and  a 


breath  -  feather  placed  upon  the  honey. 
The  same  is  done  to  the  whizzers,  and 
in  kib-va  exercises  both  are  sprinkled,  be- 
fore use,  with  sacred  meal. 
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I  have  made  some  studies  of  Pu'-u-kong,  the  war  god,  from  ti-hus, 
fetishes,  and  pictographs.  The  fetish  which  I  have  most  carefully 
examined  is  in  In-ti-wa's  house.  From  a  study  of  the  material  men- 
tioned I  have  determined  that  the  most  characteristic  symbolic  signs  on 
the  face  of  Pii'-u-kong  are  two  parallel  vertical  marks  on  the  cheeks, 
conical  cap,  and  torso  covered  with  cross-hatched  black  lines.  The 
stone  Pu-ii-kong  belonging  to  f n-ti-wa  has  many  na-kwa-ko-ci  about 
its  neck  and  is  frequently  sprinkled  with  sacred  meal.  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  the  true  Pu-u-kony  owned  by  the  warrior  chief  of  the 
Ka-lek-to-ka,  at  some  future  day,  for  although  I  had  been  promised 
a  sight  of  it,  an  opportunity  never  came.1  That  there  was  a  twin 
brother  of  Pu'-u-kong  is  known  to  me,  but  of  him  I  can  gather  no 
information.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  both  are  sons  of  Da-wa, 
the  sun,  and  possibly  of  Ko-ky-an-wuq-ti,  the  spider  woman,  or 
K6-ky-an-ma-na,  spider  virgin,  a  mythological  conception  which 
strangely  recalls  certain  Greek  mythological  personages.  The  story  of 
a  deity  born  of  the  Sun  by  a  virgin  pervades  many  Pueblo  folk-tales, 
and  I  have  heard  it  from  both  the  Hopi  and  Tusayan  Tewans. 

A  very  striking  Ka-td-na  stood  next  to  Da-wa  in  the  line  of 
dancers,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  elaborate  character  of  his  head- 
dress. This  Ka-td-na  had  some  symbolic  decorations  which  recall 
those  of  the  Snake  hero,  but  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  Upon 
the  head  he  had  fastened  a  number  of  lightning  snake  slabs  cut  in 
zigzag  serrations,  numerous  eagle  tail  feathers,  a  squash  flower  orna- 
ment, with  a  profusion  of  red-stained  horsehair.  Upon  the  side  of  the 
head  was  a  second  squash  flower  ornament.  The  lower  part  of  the 
mask  was  painted  white  like  the  chin  of  an  Antelope  priest,  and  the 
mouth  was  represented  by  an  elongated  cylindrical  snout.  He  wore  a 
short,  narrow  kilt  and  a  belt  of  silver  disks.  His  leggings  were  bound 
on  with  garters,  to  which  were  tied  many  small  bells.  He  carried  a 
whizzer  in  one  hand,  which  he  frequently  used,  but  had  no  bow  and 
arrows. 

1  I  much  regret  pot  having  seen  the  Pil'-iirkong-ho-ya,  that  in  Pau-a-tf-wa'fl 
most  important  fetish  of  Pii'-U-kong  or  keeping. 
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The  decoration  of  his  face  led  me  to  compare  him  at  once  with  the 
Antelope  priests,  in  their  facial  adornment  in  the  Snake  Dance,  and  my 
suspicion  was  confirmed  by  hearing  him  called  the  Tcub-ka-tci-na. 
The  tall  headdress,  with  its  gaudy  squash  flower  symbol  and  prominent 
horsehair,  made  him  a  most  conspicuous  dancer.  He  was  the  most 
lightly  clad  of  all  the  Ka-tct-nas,  and  wore  a  profusion  of  wampum 


Tcub-ka-tci-na. 


which  shone  to  great  advantage.  The  cut  shows  him  as  he  appeared 
at  the  recess,  when  the  traditional  songs  were  sung  prior  to  the  public 
dance. 

A  personage  which  may  be  Co-tuk-i-nung,  the  star  god,  had  on  his 
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head  a  wooden  frame  in  the  form  of  a  simple  cross,1  with  arms  of 
equal  length.  Upon  his  body  and  mask  there  were  also  similar  sym- 
bolic crosses.  The  framework  on  his  head  was  covered  with  a 
downy  substance  which  resembled  cotton  wool  or  breath-feathers. 

When  the  Co-y6-him-ka-td-nas  retired  from  the  dance  plaza  they 
unmasked  in  a  cave-like  recess  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  then 
sang  many  traditional  ceremonial  songs.  The  priests  of  the  pueblo 
formed  a  ring  and  smoked  ceremonially,  while  the  unmasked  dancers 
stood  in  a  group  facing  them  on  the  north  side.  After  the  ceremonial 
smoke,  in  which  the  priests  alone  participated,  all  sang  songs,  the  pur- 
port of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

The  antics  of  the  Ta-tcuk-ti  during  the  Co-y6-Jiim  were  in  no 
respect  different  from  those  of  the  Tcu-ku-wfimp-ki-yas  already  de- 
scribed.2 Co-yo-him  was  the  only  sacred  dance  I  witnessed  in  which 
these  interesting  clowns  appeared,  but  I  have  studied  their  masks  in 
Wal-pi,  and  seen  one  or  two  representatives  in  the  running  Ka-tci-na 
known  as  the  Wa-wac.  The  introduction  of  a  large  drum,  upon 
which  the  clowns  beat  in  accordance  with  the  step  of  the  dancers,  was 
novel  to  me,  as  well  as  the  feather  which  each  carried  in  his  hand. 


The  festival  and  religious  ceremonial  called  the  Ni-man-ka-tci-na 
celebrates  the  departure*  or  farewell  of  the  Ka-tci-nas,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  leave  the  pueblos  to  return  to  their  home  in  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains,3  poetically  known  as  the  snow  houses.  These  beings  do 

1  The   symbol   of   the  star  god  which  our  knowledge  of  Pueblo  ceremonial  life 
appears  in  pictographs  and  on   pottery  is  to  describe  and  explain  the  signification  of 
a  cross  with  arms  of  equal  length.     It  is  the  events  which  take  place  in  the  repre- 
seen  conspicuously  on  shields,  ancient  and  sentations  given  by  the  Tcu-ku^ivytni>-ki- 
modern.    In  the  collection  of  ti-hus  of  the  yas.     While  there  is  a  certain  similarity  in 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  the  National  Mu-  all   the   performances    of    this    primitive 
seum  there  is  a  doll  ornamented  with  the  theatre    many  local   incidents   are   intro- 
symbolism  of    C6-tuk-i-nung   or   the  star  duced  and  many  modern  innovations  ap- 
god.  pear. 

2  It  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to          8  With   these   beautiful    mountains,  — 
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not  return  until  the  Co-i-yal-a-ka-tci-na,  a  December  dance  which  com- 
memorates that  event.  During  the  interval  of  their  absence,  which 
begins  about  the  fourth  week  in  July,  no  Ka-tci-na  dance  is  per- 
formed in  any  of  the  pueblos.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Ni- 
mdn-ka-tci-na  be  celebrated  each  year  at  all  the  pueblos,  there  being 
one  observance  for  the  three  towns  on  the  East  Mesa.  The  public 
ceremony  may,  however,  be  one  of  several  dances,  as  we  shall  see. 

During  the  months  between  the  departure  and  the  return  of  the 
Ka-tci-nas  some  instructive  ceremonials  are  performed.  One  of  these, 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Hopi  dances,  is  the  Tcu'-a-ti-ki-bi, 
the  so-called  Snake  Dance,  a  ceremony  of  at  least  nine  days'  length, 
celebrated  by  the  Antelope  and  the  Snake  assemblages.  The  events 
in  the  observance  of  this  rite  are  so  complicated  and  varied  that  they 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  monograph.  During  the  interval 
when  the  Ka-tci-nas  are  away  come  also  the  celebration  of  the  Flute 
Festival  by  the  Len-ya-witjmp-ki-yas,  two  women's  dances,  La-la-kon-ti 
and  Mdmz-rau,  the  Wur-wi-chim-ti,  and  several  subordinate  obser- 
vances which  need  not  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  A  study  of  all 
of  these  is  interesting  in  many  ways. 

The  Ni-mdn-ka-tci-na  is  an  important  observance  or  feast  in  the 
religious  calendar  of  the  Hopi,  and  an  account  of  it  seems  a  fit  intro- 
duction to  a  study  of  the  Snake  Dance  and  the  Flute  Festival,  as  well  as 
of  the  La-la-kon-ti  and  Mdmz-rau.  Moreover,  it  is  observed  by  many 
fraternities,  so  that  the  public  ceremonies  vary  very  considerably  in 
different  pueblos.  This  fact  makes  it  a  peculiarly  good  ceremony  to 
describe,  to  delineate  the  striking  characters  of  several  of  the  Ka-tci-na 
dances  in  this  primitive  pueblo  group.  In  a  comparative  study  of 
Pueblo  religious  observances  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Ni- 
mdn-ka-tci-na  is  very  important.  It  closely  resembles  a  tablet  dance 
at  Zuni,  and  there  is  more  than  a  probability  that  it  is  the  same  as 
dances  in  other  pueblos.1  A  study  of  it  may  therefore  be  expected  to 


i,  place  of  snow  peaks,  —  *  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out 
which  lie  in  sight  of  the  Hopi  towns,  whether  or  not  the  tablet  dance  celebrated 
many  interesting  legends  are  associated.  in  August  at  Santo  Domingo  is  not  a 
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shed  light  in  many  directions.  It  will  be  seen  as  I  go  on.  that  while 
the  dance  in  the  plaza  differs  somewhat  in  the  three,  pueblos,  Wal-pi, 
Mi-c67i-m-o-vi,  and  Ci-paii-lo-vi,  the  kib-va  part  of  the  observance,  al- 
though somewhat  different,  is  in  reality  the  same. 

A  celebration  of  the  departure  of  the  Ka-tci-nas  is  called  the  Ni- 
mdn-ka-tci-na.  This  is  an  important  summer  religious  event,  but,  as 
in  many  other  ceremonials  of  the  Hopis,  the  public  dance  of  the 
Ni-mdn-ka-tci-na  is  only  a  portion  of  the  celebration.  At  Wal-pi  the 
Farewell  to  the  Ka-tci-nas  took  place  on  July  27,  the  public  presenta- 
tion being  called  the  He-he '-a-ka-tci-na.  The  secret  exercises  in  the 
Mung-kib-va  began,  as  far  as  I  observed,  on  July  21.  On  the  morning 
of  that  date  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  na'-tci  standard  in  the  straw 
matting  of  the  entrance  to  the  Miing-kib-va.  This  signal,  like  the 
small  na-tci  of  the  Snake  Dance,  was  to  indicate  that  the  kib-va  cere- 
mony had  already  begun. 

Previously  to  the  21st  of  July  men  had  been  to  the  Miing-kib-va 
painting  He-he' -a  masks,  and  making  bows,  arrows,  and  ti-hus,  and 
after  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonials  the  latter  work  was  carried  on 
up  to  the  last  day.  In  the  Wi-kwal-i-o-bi-kib-va  those  who  were  to 
participate  in  the  He-he'-a  spent  several  days  before  this,  singing 
songs,  carding,  and  spinning  wool.  In  this  kib-va  most  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  dance  paraphernalia  was  later  carried  on. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  Miing-kib-va  was  nicely  swept,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  chamber  in  the  northwestern  corner  was  open,  the 
two  slabs  having  been  removed. 

modified  Nl-mdn-kd-tci-ria.     It  is  a  sur-  worn  are  significant.    In  the  Hopi  celebra- 

vival  of  an  older  ceremony,  more  or  less  tion,  however,  of  the  Farewell  Ka-tci-ria 

modified  by   Christianity,  and   has   been  clowns   do   not  appear.     The   statements 

very  much  changed  in  details  as  far  as  the  that  the  women  wore  the  tablets  recalls 

pagan  character  of  the  rite  is  concerned,  the    Zufli    ffam-po-ney,    which    happens 

I  have  not  been  able,  from  what  has  been  about  this  time.     My  knowledge  of  the 

written   of   this   dance,  to   arrive  at  any  details  of  the  Santo  Domingo  dance  is  too 

satisfactory   conclusion   as  to   its    signifi-  fragmentary  to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  an 

cance,  but  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  it  opinion  of  what  it  corresponds  to  among 

is  celebrated  and   the  tablets  which  are  the  Hopi. 
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While  In-ti-wa  and  his  associates  were  in  the  Miing-kib-va  they  were 
occupied  with  the  manufacture  of  several  articles,  some  of  which  are 
later  described  in  my  account  of  the  Flute  Festival.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  several  kinds  of  ba'-hos,  which  were  placed  in  the 
line  of  sand  in  front  of  the  altar  as  described.  In  addition  to  these 
ba-hos  there  were  also  made  annulets  or  rings  of  wi-po  or  flag  leaves 
twisted  together,  and  long  black  sticks  similar  to  those  carried  by  the 
two  girls  and  the  boy  in  the  Flute  Observance.  The  fate  of  the 
annulets  I  did  not  learn,  but  they  were  used  in  the  morning  ceremony 
after  the  He-he '-a-ka-tci-na.  The  small  black  cylinders,  which  resem- 
bled those  thrown  by  the  boys  in  the  Flute  Observance,  were  also  made. 
Similar  cylinders  were  tied  to  the  wrists  of  the  Ka-tci-nas  in  the  dance, 
but  I  am  ignorant  whether  or  not  they  are  the  same  as  those  manufac- 
tured in  the  kib-vas. 

Among  the  characteristic  objects 
manufactured  by  the  priests  in  the 
kib-va  were  sixteen  little  disks  made 
of  gourds  about  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter. These  disks  were  painted  on 
both  concave  and  convex  sides  in 
four  colors.  Four  of  these  disks 
were  painted  white,  four  green,  four 
yellow,  and  four  red.  Each  of  these 
different  colored  disks  were  dotted 
with  colored  spots,  four,  five,  or  six 
in  number.  The  white  disks  had 
green  spots,  the  green  white,  the 
yellow  red,  and  the  red  yellow.  It 
will  later  be  seen,  when  I  come  to  de- 
scribe the  four  snakes  on  the  altar  of 
the  Snake  priests,  that  the  yellow 
snake  was  bordered  with  red,  the 
green  with  white,  the  red  with  yellow,  and  the  white  with  green, 
the  same  relationship  of  colors  that  was  represented  in  these  disks. 


Gourd  Disk  with  Attached  Feathers. 
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The  two  colors  used  are  not  those  corresponding  to  adjacent  car- 
dinal points,  but  to  opposite.  In  the  middle  of  each  disk  was  tied 
a  cotton  string  with  a  feather  at  one  end,  and  each  disk  was  attached 
to  a  small  bush  in  such  a  way  that  there  were  four  disks  of  four 
different  colors  on  each  bush.  The  fate  of  these  bushes  and  the 
attached  disks,  and  ceremonies  performed  with  them,  is  spoken  of 
later. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  22,  the  ceremony  of  bringing  out  the 
altar 1  took  place,  and  the  liquid  used  in  sprinkling  the  line  of  Ka-td- 
nas  on  their  departure  was  prepared.  As  the  ceremony  of  washing 
the  corn  in  this,  and  on  the  day  before  the  public  dance,  are  almost 
identical,  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe  them  together.  The  ceremo- 
nies which  were  performed  between  the  22d  and  the  26th,  if  any,  have 
escaped  me.  This  hiatus  in  my  observations  ought  to  be  filled  by 
those  who  have  better  opportunities  to  study  this  interesting  ceremony 
than  I  had,  and  is  recommended  to  others  for  special  study. 

The  ceremonials  which  took  place  in  the  Miing-kib-va  on  the  day 
before  the  celebration  of  the  dance  of  the  He-he' -a-ka-tci-na  have  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  medicine  eventually  used  in  the  ceremony. 
This  liquid  was  prepared  by  f  n-ti-wa,  the  chief  of  the  Ka-tci-ncis,  and 
an  assistant,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  The 
events  which  were  noted  were  as  follows :  — 

Before  the  ceremony  began  In-ti-wa  and  his  associate  priest  smoked 
for  some  time  in  silence,  puffing  the  smoke  to  the  cardinal  points,  on 
the  altar,  and  the  baf-hos  in  front  of  it.  The  pipe  was  lit  by  In-ti-wa's 
associate  and  formally  passed  to  him.  fn-ti-wa  then  sprinkled  on  the 
floor  of  the  kib-va,  a  little  to  the  right  and  in  front  of  the  si-pa-pu, 
a  quantity  of  fine  brown  sand,  making  a  small  mound  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  Upon  this  sand  he  then  drew  three  lines  of 

1  The  altar  of  Ni-mdn-ka-tci-na  set  up  open  during  the  celebration  of  the  secret 

in  the,Miing-kib-va  is  kept  in  the  recess  ceremonies  of  the  Ni-mAn.     Although  not 

or  chamber  in  the  northwest  corner.     The  allowed  to  enter,  I   glanced   in,  and  am 

opening  into  this  small  chamber  or  recess,  convinced  that  there  is  not  much  within  to 

generally  closed   by  two   stone  slabs,  was  study. 
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sacred  meal,  holding  the  meal  in  the  hand  and  allowing  it  to  fall 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb.  He  first  made  a  line  of  meal  from 
north  to  south  across  the  mound  of  sand ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
second  from  west  to  east,  crossing  the  first  at  right  angles.  A  third 
line  was  then  made  from  southwest  to  northeast,  crossing  the  others  at 
their  junction. 

After  having  traced  these  lines  on  the  sand  with  the  sacred  meal, 
he  placed  a  na'-kwi-pi  or  sacred  bowl1  on  the  line  of  intersection. 
This  bowl  in  the  second  celebration  contained  the  medicine  of  the 
former  observances.  Its  longest  diameter  was  in  the  axis  of  the  second 
line  of  meal. 

The  na-kwi-pi  is  a  rectangular  earthen  bowl  with  rim  raised  in 
terraces,  each  terrace  corresponding  to  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 
On  the  outside  there  is  an  O'-mow-wh,  or  cloud  design  in  black  line 
under  each  of  the  terraces,  but  the  inside  is  without  ornament.  A 
short,  slightly  curved  handle  projects  from  one  side.  This  is  the  same 
vessel  in  which  the  liquid  when  prepared  is  carried  to  the  line  of 
dancers  and  is  sprinkled  upon  them,  as  will  be  described  later. 

Having  placed  the  na-kwi-pi  in  the  position  indicated,  In-ti-wa  then 
laid  down  ears  of  corn  of  different  colors  corresponding  to  the  Hopi 
conception  of  the  association  of  the  cardinal  points  with  the  colors. 
These  ears  were  placed  with  their  tips  pointing  towards  the  na'-kwi-pi 
in  the  following  order :  north,  west,  south,  east.  Upon  the  south- 
west-northeast line  were  placed  the  colors  corresponding  to  the  zenith 
and  nadir.  The  latter  pointed  directly  to  the  si-pa-pu.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  each  of  these  ears  of  corn  were  then  placed,  one  for  each 

*  The  bowl  used  is  of  rectangular  shape  with  the  well  known  O'-mow-uh  symbol, 

with  terraced  rim,   one  terrace  on   each  with  three  or  more  semicircles  for  clouds, 

side.     These  terraces  are,  I  believe,  cloud  shows   the   terraced  region   in  the   same 

symbols  for  many  reasons.     The  na'k-tci,  relative  position  to  the  semicircles  as  to 

or   tablet   worn    on   the    helmet    of    the  the  na'k-tci  terraces. 

Hu-mis-ka-tci-na  is  said  by  the  Hopi  to  The  na'k-tci  bowl  has  a  handle  on  the 

be  a  cloud   ornament.      I  have  a  picto-  long  side.      A  water  vessel  with  similar 

graph  in  which  falling  rain  is  depicted  on  na'k-tci  will  be  described  in  my  account  of 

the    lower   side,   which,   when  compared  the  Snake  Dance. 
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ear,  a  feather  wand  called  ma'-kwal-pi,  aspergill,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
drical handle  bound  with  native  cotton  and  a  few  terminal  feathers. 
The  order  in  which  these  were  laid  down  is  the  same  as  that  followed 
with  the  corn,  so  that  those  corresponding  to  the  zenith  and  nadir  were 
deposited  last. 


Positions  of  the  Corn  and   Medicine  Bowl. 


Upon  the  ears  of  corn  were  then  laid  the  na-kwi-o-wa,  small  quartz 
crystals,  elongated,  black  pipe-stem  bodies,  and  shell  beads.  One  or 
two  of  these  were  placed  on  the  end  of  each  ear  of  corn  at  a  point 
nearest  the  na'-kwi-yii,  one  behind  the  other.  Two  similar  quartz 
crystals  were  placed  in  the  nci'-kwi-pi.  These  sacred  stones  were  laid 
on  the  corn  in  the  same  order  as  above  mentioned  for  the  ears 
of  corn  and  aspergills. 
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In-ti-wa's  assistant  then  took  a  quartz  crystal,  one  of  the  na-kwi-o-wa, 
and  standing  on  the  lower  round  of  the  ladder  leading  out  of  the 
kib-va  held  it  in  the  direct  rays  -of  the  sun  and  threw  the  reflection 
into  the  water  containedin  the  na'-kwi-pi.  This  ceremony,  by  which 
a  ray  of  light  from  the  sun  (Da'-wa)  is  introduced,  was  observed  in 
silence.  Following  the  last  event,  he  lit  the  ancient  pipes  filled  with 
pi-bal  or  native  tobacco,  and  passed  it  to  In-ti-wa,  who  puffed  mouth- 
fuls  of  smoke  into  the  mixture  of  liquid  in  the  na'-kwi-pi,  and  then  to 
the  cardinal  points,  to  the  line  of  ba'-hos,  and  upon  the  baskets  of 
sacred  meal.  At  the  close  of  this  all  present  expectorated  violently. 

Then  In-ti-wa  and  his  associates  took  a  pinch  of  sacred  meal,  held  it 
near  the  mouth,  and  repeated  a  prayer  which  was  almost  inaudible. 
They  then  sprinkled  the  six  ears  of  corn  with  it,  preserving  the  same 
order  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  as  indicated  above,  and  cast  the 
meal  which  remained  in  their  hands  upon  the  line  of  ba-hos.  A  third 
priest  who  was  present  dropped  a  little  meal  into  the  opening  of  the 
si-pa-pu,  besides  sprinkling  the  sacred  things  on  and  near  the  altar. 
Throughout  the  whole  ceremony  the  participants  wore  nothing  but  a 
breech-cloth,  their  hair  hung  down  the  back,  and  they  sat  in  a  squat- 
ting posture.  In-ti-wa  occupied  a  point  to  the  north  of  the  na'-kwi-pi. 
Each  of  the  three  priests  then  took  a  gourd  rattle  and  began  a  weird 
song  in  unison,  accompanying  it  with  their  rattles. 

After  several  strains  of  this  and  other  similar  songs  had  been  sung, 
In-ti-wa's  associate  took  up  the  ear  of  corn  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bowl,  held  its  end  over  the  na'-kwi-pi,  and  pouring  water  (liquid)  from 
a  small  spherical  gourd  upon  it,  washed  off  the  medicine  stones  into 
the  na'-kwi-pi  with  great  solemnity.  A  few  moments  elapsed,  in 
which  the  songs  and  rattling  were  repeated,  after  which  the  corn  at  the 
west  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  same  programme  was  followed 
with  the  other  ears  of  corn,  always  in  the  order  indicated  above.  The 
song  was  a  low,  monotonous  melody,  the  words  of  which  could  not 

1  Nicotiana  attenuates.  I  supplied  the  formance  of  sacred  rites.  This  does  not 
priests  plentifully  with  American  tobacco,  mean,  however,  that  it  was  not  smoked  in 
but  never  saw  them  use  it  in  the  per-  the  kib-va. 
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be  recognized.  As  the  corn  was  washed  in  this  way,  and  before  it  was 
returned  to  its  former  position,  the  liquid  adhering  to  it  was  shaken  off 
towards  the  line  of  ba-hos,  and  to  the  cardinal  points.  After  the 
washing  of  these  stones *  into  the  liquid,  a  song  with  quicker  time  and 
more  rapid  motion  of  the  rattles  was  taken  up  and  continued  for  some 
minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  this,  the  song  still  continuing  in  the  new 
melody,  the  meal  from  the  ma-kwdl-pi  was  washed  into  the  na'-kwi-pi 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  for  the  medicine  stones.  The 
order,  north,  west,  south,  east,  up,  and  down,  was  carefully  adhered  to. 
The  character  of  the  song  now  changed,  and  the  ceremony  of  rapping 
the  plank  in  which  was  the  si-pa-pu  was  performed  by  In-ti-wa's  asso- 
ciate. Six  times  he  rapped  the  plank  by  giving  it  four  or  five  blows 
with  the  fist,  while  In-ti-wa  kept  up  the  low  monotonous  song  and  rattle. 

Then  followed  an  interval  of  song  and  accompanying  rattle,  at 
the  termination  of  which  In-ti-wa's  associate  took  the  bird  whistle, 
ta-tuk-pi,  and  blew  three  times  into  the  liquid,  making  a  noise  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  a  toy  bird  whistle.  This  was  repeated  four 
times,  accompanied  by  song  and  rattle.  He  first  inserted  the  bone 
whistle  on  the  north  side,  then  on  the  other  cardinal  points  in  turn. 
The  monotonous  song  and  rattle  then  ceased,  and  In-ti-wa  sprinkled 
corn  pollen  on  the  ears  of  corn,  in  the  water,  and  upon  the  line  of 
ba-hos.  In  putting  his  offering  on  the  ears  of  corn  he  followed  the 
order  which  is  always  adopted.  Then  a  pinch  of  meal  was  sprinkled 
on  each  of  the  same  objects.  As  the  song  ceased,  both  priests  in 
silence  drew  their  rattles  to  their  mouths  as  if  to  inhale  from  them  a 
long  breath.  A  short,  rapid,  audible  prayer  was  repeated  by  In-ti-wa, 
to  which  his  associate  responded,  "  An-chai"  right.  At  the  close  of 
the  prayer  both  sprinkled  the  sacred  meal  upon  the  corn  again,  throw- 
ing it  also  to  the  distant  line  of  ba'-hos.  The  old  pipes  were  then 

1  A  similar  act,  possibly  of  purification,          Immediately  after   the  ceremony  In-ti- 

is  recorded  by  me  in  the  Ham-po-ney  at  wa    told    me  that  the   na'-kwi-o-wa  are 

Zufti.      I   have   witnessed   it  on   several  "  thunder  stones." 
occasions  in  other  ceremonies. 
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again  lighted,  the  smoke  puffed  to  the  cardinal  points,  upon  the  offer- 
ings, and  the  shrine. 

Three  additional  assistants  were  now  summoned,  and  into  their  hands 
were  thrust  ba'-hos  and  sacred  meal.  They  were  directed  by  In-ti-wa 
to  plant  them  at  the  great  springs  which  supply  the  Hopi  with  drink- 
ing water.  To  the  offerings  which  were  committed  to  them  were 
added  small  fragments  of  the  food  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
kib-va  for  the  celebrants. 

In-ti-wa  set  up  the  shrine  in  the  Miing-kib-va  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day  before  the  Ni-man-ka-tci-na.  It  remained  in  position 
until  July  28,  the  day  after  the  He-he' -a  dance.  At  the  completion 
of  its  erection  In-ti-wa  sprinkled  the  ti-po-nis  with  meal,  and  a  string 
pointing  eastward  was  attached  to  the  mung-ti-po-ni ;  to  the  end  of 
this  string  was  fastened  a  na-kwaf-ko-ci  or  breath-feather.  In-ti-wa 
drew  a  line  of  sacred  meal  along  this  string  across  the  floor  of  the 
kib-va  on  the  south  side,  and  standing  on  the  ladder  threw  a  pinch  of 
meal  out  of  the  sky-hole. 

Ceremonies  were  then  performed  by  him  and  his  assistant *  identical 
with  those  later  described  on  the  afternoon  before  the  dance  of  the 
He-he '-a-ka-tci-na,  with  the  following  modifications.  The  casting  of 
the  light  of  the  Sun,  Da-wa,  into  the  liquid,  "  medicine,"  is  omitted, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  medicine  is  sprinkled  about  the 
room  on  those  present. 

HE-HE -A-KA-TCf-NA    AT    WAL-PI. 

The  observance  of  the  public  Ni-wian  in  Wal-pi  took  place  on  July 
27,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  He-he '-a-ka-tci-na  in  this  pueblo.2  In 
the  other  pueblos  the  same  farewell  to  the  Ka-tci-nas  was  celebrated  by 
the  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na  in  all  but  Mi-con-m-o-vi,  where  the  Si-o-Jca-tci-na, 
Zuni  Ka-tci-na,  took  its  place. 

1  In   the  preparation  of   the   medicine  3  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  He- 

water  on  July  22  In-ti-wa   himself  per-  he'-a  is  always  the  Ni-mdnrka-tci-ria  at 

formed  most  of  the  ceremony,  which  was  Wal-pi. 
delegated  to  his  associate  four  days  later. 
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For  several  days  previous  to  the  preparation  of  the  masks  for  the 
dance  those  who  were  to  take  part  assembled  in  the  Wi-kwal-i-o-bi- 
kib-va  singing  various  songs,  some  of  which  were  repeated  in  the 
dance.  The  time  thus  occupied  was  probably  spent  in  spinning  and 
carding  wool.  Two  days  before  the  dance  this  work  was  laid  aside, 
and  preparation  of  the  masks  begun. 

Previous  to  the  Ni-mdn-ka-tci-na,  also,  a  number  of  ti-hus,  dolls, 
and  bows  and  arrows  were  made  by  the  participants.1  These  were 
mostly  made  in  the  kib-vas,  and  on  the  day  of  the  dance  were  distrib- 
uted, the  ti-hus  to  the  girls,  the  bows  and  arrows  to  the  boys. 

The  mask  of  the  He-lie' -a  is  distinguished  by  the  various  colored 
zigzag  lines  across  the  face  representing  the  tal-i-wi-jri-ki  or  lightning. 
There  were  thirty-three  male  dancers  in  line,  two  of  whom  danced 
facing  the  others.  Six  were  dressed  as  Ka-tci-na-ma-nas. 

The  helmet2  of  the  He-lie' -a  was  conspicuous  by  the  zigzag  vertical 
lines  of  three  or  four  colors.  The  specimen  which  I  examined  had  a 
green  face  with  semicircular  red  ear-like  appendages,  and  black  wool 
hair.  A  constant  feature  in  the  He-he' -a  helmet  is  a  T-shaped  wooden 


1  I  cannot  agree  with  Bourke  (p.  235, 
op.  cit.)  that  these  images  "after  doing 
duty  as  idols  are  committed  to  the  tender 
care  of  the  smaller  children,  ^vho  soon 
complete  the  work  of  destruction,"  or  that 
(p.  131)  "  after  doing  duty  as  a  god,  the 
wooden  image,  upon  giving  signs  of  wear 
and  tear,  is  handed  over  to  the  children  to 
complete  the  work  of  destruction."  They 
are  made  expressly  for  the  little  girls,  to 
whom  they  are  presented  at  the  Ni-mdn- 
ka-tci-na  dance,  or  are  made  to  sell  to 
Americans.  They  are  simply  dolls  repre- 
senting mythological  personages,  and  I 
have  not  found  that  they  do  duty  as  gods. 
The  Indian  has  too  much  good  sense  to 
regard  as  a  god  a  figure  which  he  has  cut 
out  of  cottonwood. 


2  The  helmets  used  in  different  dances 
are  generally  repainted  with  symbols  char- 
acteristic of  the  dance  Ka-tci-nH  personi- 
fied. It  thus  happens  that  the  same  helmet 
is  used  at  one  time  in  the  Si-o-ka-tci-na, 
at  another  for  the  Hu-mis,  and  later  for 
the  He-he'-d.  Much  of  the  work  in  the 
kib-va  in  preparation  for  a  dance  is  simply 
repainting  the  masks  and  refurnishing 
them  with  feather  ornaments.  Paint  is 
applied  to  the  mask  either  by  the  mouth, 
Chinese  method,  or,  in  the  case  of  lines, 
by  a  small  stick  of  yucca.  The  paint  is 
ground  on  small  stone  slabs  in  which  a 
cavity  is  worn  by  repeated  friction.  Some 
of  these  grinding  stones  are  symmetrical 
and  resemble  small  mortars. 
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raised  part,  painted  red  in  one  instance,  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
face,  enlarged  into  a  ring  below  for  the  mouth,  the  cross-bar  of  the  T 
being  above  the  eyes.  This  is  also  present  in  the  dolls  which  I  have, 
and  appears  to  be  characteristic.  The  eyes  are  simple  slits,  generally 
oblique,  with  the  slit  edged  with  black.  A  great  mass  of  variegated 
feathers  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  helmet. 

The  dress  of  the  He-lie' -a  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  most 
other  Ka-tci-nas,  the  dance  paraphernalia  of  one  being  used  for  all 
with  a  few  modifications.  Each  He-he'-a  wore  a  white  dance  kilt  with 
red  and  green  border,  a  knotted  belt,  red  sash,  and  green  moccasins. 
Pinon  boughs  adorned  the  neck  and  waist.  The  body  was  daubed 
with  the  yellow 'and  red  Ka-tci-na  marks.1 

Each  He-he'-a  carried  an  ancient  agricultural  implement,  made  of 
wood,  and  which  is  known  as  the  wi-ki-ya,2  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
rattle  in  his  right.  A  ba-ho  was  tied  to  the  wrist  and  on  a  bandoleer, 
which  was  worn  over  the  right  shoulder  or  in  the  helmet. 

Two  of  the  He-he'-a  in  line  were  conspicuous.  The  face  of  the 
ordinary  He-he'-a  mask  is  painted  green,  but  one  of  these  two  wore  a 
mask  painted  yellow  or  bright  orange,  above  which  were  two  wooden 
semicircles  representing  the  rainbow.  In  ,his  hand,  instead  of  the 
wi-hi-ya,  he  carried  a  flute,  which,  however,  was  not  played  upon 
during  the  dance. 

The  second  of  the  two  distinguished  He-lie' -as  had  a  black  mask 

1  I  have  studied  several  He-he' -a-ka-tci-      examples  simply  bore  straight  variegated 
nd  dolls,  and  find  the  following  characters.      colored  lines  across  them. 

Face  green,  with  T-shaped  elevation  red.  Old  wooden  hoes,  shaped  like  the  Amer- 

Zigzag  lightning  marks  on  the  face,  four  ican  agricultural  implement,  can  still  be 

in   number,  separated   into   two   sets   by  found  in  the  pueblos.     I  have  studied  one 

oblique  or  horizontal  eyes.     Body  red,  but  in  Ha'-no  which  has  upon  the  blade  the 

yellow  about  the  neck,  and  with  yellow  appropriate  figure  of  the  rain  cloud  and 

marks  on  the  breast.     The  arms  painted  '  growing  corn.     The  old  stone  hoes,  which 

green  or  yellow.  it  is  said  the  Hopi  brought  with  them  when 

2  These   were   ancient  planting  -  sticks,  they  came  into  the  country  where  they  now 
shaped  like  a  paddle.     They  were  white  dwell,  can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  religious 
in  color,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  corn  festivals,  as  in  the  Snake  observance. 

or    O'-mow-uh   symbols,    and    in   certain 
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ornamented,  as  all  the  others,  with  the  zigzag  lines  on  the  face.  On 
the  back  of  his  head  hung  a  disk  with  the  Da-wa  face  painted  upon  it, 
surrounded  by  red  horsehair.  The  Kft-tci-na-ma-na  mask  was  white 
with  black  hair  above,  had  a  black  band  with  white  rectangles  on  the 
lower  rim,  and  a  long  gray  beard  like  that  of  the  Anu-kartci-nfi. 

The  ma-nas  wore  the  white  ceremonial  blankets  and  calico  shirt, 
leggings,  moccasins,  and  wheel-like  head  ornaments.1  They  contributed 
to  the  song  by  rasping  deer  or  sheep  scapulae  upon  serrated  sticks 
placed  on  wooden  boxes. 

The  two  participants  who  danced  out  of  line  had  more  a  rapid 
step  than  the  others  and  were  otherwise  conspicuous.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  Ka-tei-na-tuk-ti?  This  dancer  wore  a  white  sheepskin, 
with  wool  turned  outward,  around  his  body,  which  was  destitute  of 
the  ceremonial  kilt  and  blanket.  The  sheepskin  was  bound  about  the 
waist  by  a  white  cord,  in  the  back  of  which  was  placed  a  wooden 
hoe  of  ancient  pattern.  The  second  of  these  dancers  imitated  the 
step  of  his  associate.  His  helmet  was  like  that  of  the  other  He-he -a, 
except  that  on  the  lower  edge,  on  either  side  of  the  face,  there  were 
(J-mow-uh  or  cloud  decorations.  He  carried  a  pine  branch  and  one 
of  the  crooks,  na-tiik-pi,  which  are  described  in  the  Ma-h-kci-tci-na. 
The  name  Kortci-na-qud-a-ma 3  has  been  given  me  for  this  personage. 
The  low  hoots  emitted  by  the  other  Ka-tci-nas  are  said  to  be  calls  to 


1  These  wheel-like  puffs  of  the  hair  are 
made  on  a  U-shaped  stick,  gne-la,  and  are, 
I  believe,  imitations  of  the  squash  flower. 
In  dolls  of  Sd-li-ko-ma-ria  we  find  upon 
the  na'k-tci  undoubted  squash  flower  ap- 
pendages on  the  head  in  the  same  position 


2  Ttik-ti,  unmarried  man,  who,  from 
time  to  time  hoots,  and  is  said  to  be  call- 
ing for  the  women. 

8  Qud-a-ma,  my  mother's  father's  bro- 
ther. The  costume  of  the  original  He- 
he' -a,  was  a  skin  with  hair  outside.  The 


The  maidens  of  all  the  Tusayan  pueblos      botryoidal  hematite  in  the  niche  of  the 


now  wear  their  hair  in  these  puffs,  the 
matrons  wear  theirs  in  oblique  coils  down 
on  the  breast.  There  is  a  difference 


Sacred  Rock  is  said  to  be  the  original  He- 
he'-a.  Both  Qud-a^na  and  Ttik-ti  as 
they  dance  made  motions  with  their  fin- 


among  the  married  women  of  Ha'-no  and      gers  up  and  down,  the  hand  being  held 
Wsil-pi  in  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,      vertically, 
but  the  maids  of  both  pueblos  wear  the 
same  wheel-like  puffs. 
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him  and  to  his  comrade.  There  were  others  in  the  line  of  Ka-tci-nas 
who  had  slight  variations  in  the  colors  of  their  helmets.  One  of 
these  was  noticed  with  a  black  mask  and  an  eagle  tail  (kwa'-hus)  ap- 
pended to  the  back  of  the  mask.  I  saw  but  one  Ka-tci-na  with  a 


He-he-a-ka-tci-na. 


yellow  mask  in  the  line,  and  he  likewise  had  the  kwa-cus  ornament. 
Many  of  the  Ka-tci-nas  were  observed  to  have  hanging  on  the  back 
abalone  shells  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  all  had  little  black  ba'-hos 
(na-po-si)  attached  to  the  wrists.  The  ma-nas l  also  wore  na-po-si, 
which  were  also  observed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Farewell  Ka-tci-na 
in  other  pueblos. 

1  As  in  all  sacred  dances,  the  KcL-tcl-na-m^-nas  were  men  dressed  as  women. 
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The  male  and  female  dancers  faced  in  the  same  direction,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  dance  the  former  turned  around  repeatedly.  The 
dance  began  in  the  plaza  near  the  Sacred  Rock,1  and  was  continued  in 
that  to  the  south  of  the  Miing-kib-va.  The  ceremony  of  sprinkling 
with  meal  by  In-ti-wa,  the  Ka-tci-na  chief,  took  place  in  the  last-men- 
tioned place. 

During  the  progress  of  the  He-he-a  dance  two  heralds,  Narmung- 
wang-na-tou,  came  in  on  the  run  from  the  next  mesa.  They  were 
young  men,  wearing  nothing  but  breech-cloths,  with  bodies  and  limbs 
painted  and  striped  with  vertical  lines.  Their  hair  was  hanging  down 
their  backs,  and  on  their  heads  were  garlands  of  flowers.  To  their 
girdles  were  tied  behind  large  bells  not  unlike  a  cowbell.  They  stood 
side  by  side  on  the  south  of  the  Sacred  Rock  watching  the  dance, 
and  then  turned  and  hurried  down  the  Mi-con-m-o-vi  trail.  I  followed 
to  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  mesa,  and  saw  that  they  did  not 
slacken  their  speed  as  long  as  they  were  in  sight,  hastening  away  to  the 
neighboring  pueblo.  These  are  heralds  or  messengers  who  bear  the 
news  of  the  dance  to  neighboring  pueblos.  I  have  spoken  of  these 
in  my  account  of  the  Wal-pi  celebration  of  the  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na. 

After  the  public  dancing  the  participants  retired  to  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  mesa,  between  Si-tciim-o-vi  and  Wal-pi,  where  songs  were  sung 
and  prayers  were  offered  by  the  chiefs. 

When  the  Ka-tci-nas  appeared  for  the  first  dance,  before  sunrise, 
they  entered  the  dance  plaza  with  great  bundles  of  corn,  beans,  melons, 
and  baskets  of  peaches,  which  were  distributed  among  the  spectators, 
generally,  if  not  always,  to  children.  With  these  gifts  there  were  a 

• 

1  In  connection  with  the  He-he' -a,  dance  still  another  idol,  with  the  usual  devotional 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  pledges  of  petrified  wood  and  green- 
priests  spoke  of  a  botryoidal  stone  of  painted  twigs  bound  with  yucca  fibre  or 
hematite  in  the  so-called  Sacred  Rock  on  filaments  of  grass."  While  I  was  at  Wal- 
the  dance  plaza  as  a  He-he1 -a,  which  was  pi  I  observed  in  this  niche  a  fragment  of 
there  when  the  Hopi  came  into  the  botryoidal  hematite,  and  several  bd'-hos. 
country.  Probably  this  is  the  rock  men-  the  pair  of  sticks  of  which  each  of  the 
tioned  by  Bourke  (op.  tit.  p.  118)  "  with  was  made  were  bound  together  with  cot- 
a  depression  in  one  side,  in  which  was  ton  string. 
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few  dolls,  and  bows  and  arrows,  but  the  most  generous  distribution  took 
place  later  in  the  day.  This  sunrise  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a 
largecrowd,  which  dwindled  later  in  the  day  until  the  afternoon,  when 
it  again  increased. 

There  were  no  Tcu-ku-wijmp-ki-yas  or  Ta-tcuk-ti  in  the  dance. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  S-io-ka-tci-na,  or  the  celebration  of  the  Nl-mdn 
at  Mi-con-in-o-vi,  and  I  am  told  that  their  absence  is  a  feature  of 
the  Farewell  Ka-tci-na  in  whatever  form  it  is  celebrated. 

After  the  first  dance  in  the  sacred  plaza  the  Ka-tci-nas  went  to 
the  dance  plaza  near  the  Mung-kib-va,  where  the  dance  was  repeated. 
At  that  place  they  were  met  by  In-ti-wa,  the  chief  priest,  and  others 
from  the  kib-va,  who  sprinkled  each  man  of  the  line  of  dancers  with 
meal.  The  persons  from  the  Miing-kib-va  who  performed  this  cere- 
mony formed  a  procession  which  was  led  by  In-ti-wa,  the  chief,  who 
bore  the  ti-po-ni,  which  in  the  kib-va  stood  in  front  of  the  altar,  later 
to  be  described.  He  was  followed  by  a  priest  with  a  lighted  pipe,  who 
puffed  smoke  upon  the  dancers.  The  third  person  bore  the  nar- 
kwi-pij  in  which  medicine  was  prepared  with  ceremony  as  indicated. 
Then  came  four  priests,  after  whom  were  four  women.  All  carried 
badges  of  office,  mung-koo,  to  which  four  feathers  were  tied.  They 
passed  around  the  dancers  several  times,  sprinkling  the  meal  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  participants  in  the  dance,  one  priest  puffing  the 
smoke  upon  them  and  another  sprinkling  medicine  on  their  shoulders. 

As  In-ti-wa  mounted  the  platform  to  the  kib-va  entrance  he  waved 
the  ti-po-ni  to  the  cardinal  points,  at  the  dancers,  and  at  the  assembled 
people,  and  disappeared  into  the  kib-va  or  underground  chamber.  He 
was  followed  by  the  other  priests  and  the  women.  After  casting  the 
meal  upon  them  the  priests  took  from  the  dancers  a  pine  branch, 
which  they  carried  with  them  to  the  kib-va.  The  ceremony  was  re- 
peated in  the  same  place  at  noon.  The  violent  rain  prevented  my 
observing  it  at  the  close  of  the  dance,  although  I  was  told  it  took 
place  again  at  that  time. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  Owens,  observed  at  nightfall  after  the  dance  that 
fn-ti-wa  scraped  a  small  quantity  of  paint  from  the  tal-i-wi-pi-ki,  or 
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zigzag  lightning  decoration  on  the  mask  of  each  participant.  This 
paint  was  placed  in  a  corn  husk,  and,  in  the  ceremony  of  the  next 
morning,  was  deposited  in  a  ka-tci-na-M,  or  ka-tci-na  house,  with 
a  ceremony  which  will  later  be  described.  The  corn  husk  in  which 
it  was  placed  was  carefully  deposited  with  the  gourd  disks  at  the 
extreme  western  tip  of  the  mesa. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dance  of  the  fli-mdn-ka-tci-na  I  noticed  at 
several  places  in  the  pueblo  of  Wal-pi  single  ba-hos  set  in  the  ground. 
One  of  these  was  near  the  Miing-kib-va,  and  one  east  of  the  Na-cab- 
kib-va.  Near  them  on  the  ground  was  sacred  meal.  When  they  were 
placed  there,  or  with  what  ceremony,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Similar 
isolated  ba'-hos  were  also  noted  near  the  dance  plazas  at  Ci-paii-lo-vi. 

NI-MiN    ALTAR    AT    WAL-PI. 

The  whole  western  side  of  the  Miing-kib-va,  from  the  floor  nearly  to 
the  roof,  was  occupied  by  an  ancient  altar  consisting  of  a  painted  cloth 
of  native  cotton  stretched  over  wooden  sticks  or  slabs.  The  frame- 
work upon  which  this  cloth  was  tied  was  more  modern,  but  portions 
of  it  also  bore  evidence  of  age.  The  cloth  was  so  blackened  by  smoke 
that  its  original  colors  could  be  made  out  only  with  great  difficulty, 
but  the  predominating  color  was  a  very  dark  red.  The  whole  altar 
consisted  of  two  uprights  and  an  upper  connecting  part  which  united 
them.  On  either  side  there  was  a  wing  riot  as  high  as  the  screen  upon 
which  was  painted  certain  guardian  Ka-tci-nas.  The  inner  edge  of  the 
altar  was  formed  of  flat  slabs  of  wood,  the  cross-pieces  resting  upon 
the  two  uprights.  These  are  without  ornaments,  but  the  cloth  tied  to 
a  frame  had  five  rows  of  cloud  ornaments,  one  above  the  other.  From 
the  three  semicircles  which  represented  the  clouds,  in  each  row,  except 
the  last  but  one  from  the  top,  the  parallel  lines  indicating  the  falling 
rain  were  painted.  The  last  but  one  O-mow-iih  figure  above  had  a 
double  row  of  clouds,  three  below  and  two  alternating  with  them 
above.  The  cross-piece  of  the  screen  had  two  parallel  rows  of  clouds, 
of  which  there  were  seven  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  series. 
From  the  flat  sides  of  the  upper  series  were  drawn  parallel  dependent 
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lines  indicative  of  rain.  Four  isolated  single  cloud  decorated  square 
boards  projected  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  altar.  One  of  these 
arose  from  the  middle  of  each  upright,  and  two  from  the  transverse 
connecting  portion. 


Altar  of  the  Ni-man-ka-tci-na  at  Wal-f>i. 

The  wings  of  the  altar  had  a  Ka-tci-na  called  the  Tung-wup-ka- 
tci-na  painted  upon  them.  The  wing  at  the  right  of  the  observer 
had  a  single  figure  of  this  Ka-tci-na  standing  above  three  rain-cloud 
symbols,  while  the  opposite  one  had  a  single  complete  figure  with 
the  head  of  a  second  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  The  last  men- 
tioned was  called  the  P6-ke-ma  ;  the  wing  was  destitute  of  rain-cloud 
symbols. 

The  figure  of  Tung-wup-ka-tci-na  on  the  left  wing  was  a  rudely 
drawn  outline  representing  a  person  with  right  arm  extended  and  bear- 
ing in  each  hand  a  stalk  of  corn  painted  green.  The  body  of  the  figure 
was  black  with  a  white  belt.  The  legs  below  the  knees  were  green 
and  the  upper  arm  black ;  the  forearm  green.  The  neck  was  light- 
colored,  cross-hatched  with  black  lines,  and  the  face  black.  Upon  the 
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forehead  there  was  an  arrow-head  painted  green.  The  eyes  were  round, 
with  white  and  black  centre,  and  the  mouth  was  widely  open,  cross 
lines  representing  the  teeth.  A  single  horn  curving  outward  and  up- 
ward arose  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  tip  of  this  horn  was  black, 
the  lower  part  green.  The  two  regions  were  separated  by  a  black 
line  which  girted  the  horn.  Upon  the  crown  of  the  head  there  was 
a  fan-shaped  body  painted  white,  surrounded  by  black  hues,  which 
resembled  a  fan  of  feathers.  The  Tung-wup-ka-td-na  on  the  left  wing 
was  identical  in  shape  and  color  with  that  on  the  right. 

P6-ke-may  whose  head  is  depicted  in  the  corner,  had  two  triangular 
ears,  and  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  two  feathers  extending  in  oppo- 
site directions,  one  rounded,  the  other  indented  at  the  distal  end. 
Within  a  semicircle  on  the  forehead  two  rings  were  drawn  with  black 
paint.  The  eyes  were  round  and  staring,  and  rows  of  dots  in  two  semi- 
circles fitted  the  region  of  the  cheeks.  Neither  mouth,  neck,  nor 
body  were  represented. 

On  either  side  of  the  altar,  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  uprights, 
stood  a  single  cylindrical  wooden  stick  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
rounded  at  the  top,  from  which  projected  a  breath-feather.  Upon  one 
side  of  this  stick,  at  the  lower  end,  the  conventional  symbol  of  corn 
was  painted  in  black  lines.  At  either  side,  leaning  against  the  altar, 
was  a  single  zigzag  carved  stick,  representing  the  lightning,  and  straight 
and  crooked  wands,  said  to  be  ancient  mung-koos  or  priestly  badges. 
At  the  line  of  junction  of  the  wings  of  the  altar  and  the  main  uprights, 
in  a  similar  position  to  the  zigzag  sticks  already  mentioned,  other 
lightning  slabs  and  straight  mung-koos  had  been  placed.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  altar  was  a  white  cloth  mask  without  ornament, 
to  which  were  fastened  piiion  needles  and  feathers.  Exactly  in  front 
of  the  altar,  in  a  bed  of  brown  sand  upon  which  lines  of  meal  had 
been  sprinkled,  the  chief  ti-p&ni,1  a  cylindrical  body,  wound  with  cotton 
string  and  tipped  with  feathers,  was  planted.  Around  it  hung  a  string 
to  which  fragments  of  abalone  shell  were  fastened.  From  the  ti-po-ni, 

1  The  ti-po-ni  is  the  badge  of  the  chief  fraternity  which  celebrates  it  At  proper 
of  the  ceremony,  or  the  palladium  of  the  times  it  is  carried  by  the  chief. 
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in  a  southeast  direction,  toward  the  ladder,  a  line  of  meal  was  sprinkled, 
upon  which  a  string  with  an  attached  na-kwa'-ko-ci  was  laid. 

A  common  feature  in  all  the  altars,  in  the  kib-vas  of  the  Ni-wian- 
ka-tci-na,  was  a  row  of  ba-hos  set  in  a  ridge  of  brown  sand  placed 
on  the  floor.  This  row  extended  several  feet,  and  was  composed  of 
baf-hos  of  different  sizes  and  colors,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Ka-tci-na-mung-we  and  his  associates.  As  the  dancers  came  to  the 
plaza,  where  the  kib-va  containing  the  altar  was  situated,  several  times 
during  the  day,  the  baf-hos  which  were  given  them  were  taken  from 
this  row,  beginning  at  the  extreme  left.  From  it  were  taken  ba'-hos 
for  other  purposes.  My  observations  as  to  when  and  where  the 
different  ba-hos  were  deposited,  and  the  kinds  of  ba'-hos,  are  very 
defective. 

The  size  of  the  ba'-hos  was  measured  by  the  different  joints  of  the 
finger  and  hand.  There  were  four  large  black  ba'-hos,  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones  of  yellow  and  green,  and  several  very  small  ones. 
A  limited  number  had  horsehair,  tied  with  the  sprigs  of  kurng-yu  and 
bdm-na-vi*  on  the  back.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
were  over  fifty  ba'-hos  of  different  lengths  in  the  row. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  since  I  have  seen  the  Ni-man  altar  in 
three  Tusayan  pueblos,  to  offer  some  general  observations  in  a  com- 
parative way.  These  altars,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  my 
cuts,  vary  very  much  in  general  appearance,  but  when  we  come  to 
study  them  we  find  the  symbolisms  to  be  the  same  in  all,  and  that 
they  are  practically  the  O'-mow-uh  or  cloud  symbols.  In  Ci-paii-lo-vi, 
where  the  altar  is  the  simplest,  we  have  a  cloud  symbol  drawn  in  meal 
upon  the  floor  of  the  kib-va,  and  the  upright  framework  is  wanting 
altogether.  In  Mi-con-in-o-vi,  however,  we  have  a  simple  upright  frame- 
work upon  which  O'-mow-uh  symbols  are  painted,  and  in  Wal-pi  the 
same. 

The  small  sticks  representing  corn  in  the  Ci-paii-lo-vi  altar  are 
simply  placed  at  intervals  in  the  line  of  ba-hos,  whereas  in  the  Mi-con- 
in-o-vi  altar  they  stand  in  line  between  the  uprights  of  the  screen,  and 
1  Kurng-yti,  Artemisia  frigida  ;  bdm-na-vi,  Gutierrezia  EutJiamice. 
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in  Wiil-pi,  where  they  seem  to  be  missing,  they  are  still  present,  leaning 
by  the  side  of  the  zigzag  lightning  slabs.  At  Mi-coii-in-o-vi  the  two 
ears  of  corn  are  symbolized  by  a  pair  of  post-like  wooden  bodies  cov- 
ered with  corn  kernel  marks,  and  at  Wal-pi  by  a  similar  pair  of 
upright  sticks  with  the  corn  represented  at  the  base. 

This  variation  of  the  altars  in  three  of  the  Hopi  towns  opens  an 
interesting  discussion  as  to  how  much  variation  there  is  in  similar 
ceremonies,  even  among  the  same  people.  Moreover,  if  the  altars  of 
Ci-paii-lo-vi  and  Wal-pi,  seven  miles  apart,  vary  so  much,  the  more 
distant  pueblos  would  be  expected  to  present  most  divergent  represen- 
tations of  celebrations  and  most  dissimilar  paraphernalia ;  but  it  is  a 
surprising  thing  that  the  resemblance  is  as  close  as  it  is,  considering 
the  isolation  of  the  pueblo  towns  from  each  other.  It  points  also  to 
what  may  be  expected  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  divergence,  and 
allows  us  to  use  some  latitude  in  comparative  studies. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  because  the  altar  of  Wal-pi  priests  in  the 
Ni-mdn  is  what  we  know  it  to  be,  the  one  at  0-rai-be  is  not  very  differ- 
ent ;  or  that  because  in  the  Snake  Dance  at  Wal-pi  snakes  are  carried 
in  the  mouth,  a  ceremony  like  the  Flute  Festival,  which  may  have 
sprung  from  a  similar  primitive  observance,  but  in  which  live  snakes  are 
not  introduced,  was  not  originally  the  same.  The  lines  of  bifurcation 
may  extend  into  most  divergent  observances,  judging  from  the  varia- 
tions which  are  permissible  in  two  pueblos  a  short  distance  apart. 

KIBVA    CEREMONIES    OF   THE   NI-M^N. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  after  the  celebration  of  the  Ni-man-ka- 
tci-na  at  Wal-pi,  interesting  ceremonials  were  observed  in  the  Miing- 
kib-va,  and  in  the  plaza  which  surrounds  it.  At  early  dawn  I  made 
my  way  to  the  kib-va,  and  found  on  the  platform  which  surrounds  its 
entrance,  drawn  in  meal  on  a  ground  of  fine  brown  sand,  large  (/-moiD- 
uh  figures  similar  to  those  which  have  often  been  mentioned  through- 
out these  pages. 

When  I  descended  the  ladder  I  found  fn-ti-wa  was  absent,  but  in 
a  short  time  he  came  down  the  ladder  bearing  in  his  hand  a  quantity 
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of  meal,  which  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  He  then  seated  himself  with 
an  associate  priest  before  the  screen  of  the  altar,  facing  it,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  si-pa-^pu.  They  immediately  took  up  their  rattles 
and  began  the  same  song  which  had  been  sung  in  the  preparation  of 
the  medicine,  accompanying  themselves  with  the  rattles.  As  the  song 
progressed  In-ti-wa  rapped  at  intervals  several  times  on  the  plank  in 
which  was  the  si-pa-pu.  This  song,  with  the  accompaniment,  was  kept 
up  by  these  two  men  during  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony  outside 
the  kib-va.  These  observances,  as  seen  from  inside  the  kib-va,  were  as 
follows :  — 

Sii-pe-la  *  took  his  stand  on  the  second  round  of  the  ladder  leading  to 
the  sky-hole,  so  that  the  top  of  his  head  was  slightly  below  the  level  of 
the  entrance,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  flat  basket  in  which  was  sacred 
meal  and  baf-hos. 

He  first  threw  pinches  of  meal  out  of  the  sky-hole  to  the  different 
cardinal  points,  beginning  with  the  north,  and  following  around  to  the 
west,  south,  and  east.  After  this  had  taken  place  once  an  annulet, 
yo-yung-u-la,  one  of  those  already  described,  was  handed  to  him  by 
persons  outside  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance.  A  second,  third, 
and  fourth  was  passed  down,  one  after  another,  the  intervals  between 
the  events  being  filled  in  by  the  casting  of  the  sacred  meal  out  of  the 
sky-hole  by  Su-pe-la.  These  offerings  were  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
kib-va,  in  front  of  the  altar,  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  The  casting 
of  the  meal  out  of  the  sky-hole  was  resumed.  After  Sii-pe-la  had  cast 
a  pinch  of  the  meal  to  the  north  he  held  up  a  bowl  to  the  entrance  to 
the  kib-va.  Into  this  bowl  a  liquid  of  some  kind  was  poured,  first 
from  the  north,  then  west,  then  south,  and  last  of  all  from  the  east 
side  of  the  sky-hole. 

I  happened  to  be  seated  in  the  kib-va  in  such  a  position  as  to  observe 
the  person  outside  who  poured  down  the  liquid,  and  saw  that  it  was 

1  Sri-pe-la  is  a  most  zealous  champion  of  saw.      Later,  however,  in  the  December 

the   observance  of  aboriginal  Hopi  rites,  dance  he  is  mung-we,  chief,  in  the  Return 

He  took  part  in  many  of  the  observances,  Ka-tci-na. 
although  not  a  head  chief  in  any  which  I 
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one  of  the  He-he '-a-ka-tci-nas  of  the  dance  the  day  before.  Whether 
the  same  Ka-tci-na  poured  the  water  from  the  several  directions  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  one  I  observed  carried  the  branch  with  the  spotted  disks, 
and  as  I  later  saw  four  Ht-hv'-a-ka-tvi-nas,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  same  number  may  have  poured  the  water.  My  studies  of  the  same 
ceremony  at  Ci-paii-lo-vi  shed  light  on  this  obscurity.  A  little  jar  of 
water  with  a  pinon  bough  next  appeared  at  the  sky-hole,  and  was  taken 
from  the  hand  of  the  giver.  A  liberal  quantity  of  sacred  meal  was 
thrown  out  by  Sii-pe-la  in  response.  Meal  was  again  cast  through  the 
sky-hole,  and  a  bundle  consisting  of  a  fox  skin,  scapulae,  and  other 
dance  paraphernalia  were  passed  down  to  Sii-pe-la.  Then  after  intervals 
during  which  the  casting  of  sacred  meal  through  the  sky-hole  was  con- 
tinued by  Sii-pe-la,  the  small  bushes  upon  which  the  variegated  spotted 
disks,  wbo-loo,  were  fastened,  were  thrown  into  the  kib-va,  one  by 
one,  by  those  outside.  First  the  bush  with  yellow  (north),  disks,  then 
that  with  green  (west),  then  that  with  red  (south),  and  last  of  all  that 
with  the  white  (east)  ones.1  These  bushes  were  aUowed  to  remain  on 
the  floor  where  they  fell. 

Su-pe-la  then  again  mounted  to  the  second  round  of  the  ladder, 
holding  the  basket  of  meal  in  his  hand,  and  threw  pinches  of  sacred 
meal  out  of  the  sky-hole  as  before.  He  then  took  a  ba-ho  from  his 
basket  and  held  it  against  the  log  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance,  holding  it  in  sttch  a  manner  that  the  feather  slightly  projected 
outside  the  hole.  One  of  the  Ka-tci-nas  extended  his  hand  to  grasp  it. 
Just  as  the  Ka-tci-na  almost  touched  it  Su-pe-la  withdrew  the  ba-ho 
out  of  his  reach.  Meal  was  again  thrown,  and  the  ba-ho  presented 
as  before.  The  hand  of  the  Ka-tci-na  was  again  extended,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  the  ba-ho  was  withdrawn  before  it  could  be  taken.  Three 
times  the  Ka-tci^ia  was  deceived  in  this  way.  On  the  fourth  attempt 
Su-pe-la  allowed  the  Ka-td-na  to  take  the  ba-ho,  even  forced  it  into  his 
hand,  with  a  quantity  of  sacred  meal.  This  deception  was  performed  at 
each  cardinal  point  without  variation,  f ollowing  the  customary  direction. 
At  the  close  of  this  ceremony  there  leaped  into  the  kib-va  from  with- 
1  Note  the  sequence  of  colors  and  cardinal  points. 
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out  a  person  dressed  like  one  of  the  runners  which  I  have  already 
described  in  the  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na  dance.  He  was  nearly  naked,  but 
his  body  was  smeared  with  white  and  he  had  a  small  sunflower  in  his 
hair.  A  breech-cloth  was  his  only  clothing. 

During  the  ceremonies  which  have  been  described  no  word  was 
spoken  by  those  inside  the  kib-va,  but  In-ti-wa  and  his  associate,  seated 
by  the  si-pa-pu,  kept  up  a  monotonous  chant,  accompanying  it  with 
a  rattle,  now  and  then  rapping  on  the  floor  near  the  sacred  opening. 
At  the  appearance  of  the  runner  a  procession  was  formed  to  leave  the 
kib-va  for  the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies  outside. 

This  procession  consisted  of  the  following  persons,  all  of  whom 
carried  a  badge  called  the  mung-koo,  a  stick  with  feathered  strings 
tied  to  it.  They  also  had  na-kwa'-ko-ci  tied  in  their  hair. 

It  was  headed  by  In-ti-wa,  who  bore,  among  other  sacred  things,  the 
four  boughs  with  the  disks  upon  them.  He  carried  ba'-hos,  sacred 
meal,  and  in  a  package  done  up  in  a  corn  husk  a  little  scraping  from 
the  masks  of  the  He-he' -a-ka-tci-na  already  mentioned.  Following 
him  was  a  priest  with  a  lighted  pipe  of  ancient  pattern.  Next  came 
a  third  priest  with  the  bowl,  na'-kwi-pi,  containing  the  medicine,  the 
preparation  of  which  has  been  minutely  described. 

The  runner  and  one  or  two  other  priests  followed,  all  with  sacred 
meal,  after  whom  were  four  women,  two  maidens  and  two  married 
women,  bearing  in  their  hands  flat  baskets  filled  with  sacred  meal, 
upon  which  baf-hos  were  laid.  These  were  clad  in  rich  apparel,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  necklaces  and  earrings.  One  of  these  was  the 
daughter,  the  other  the  wife,  of  In-ti-wa.  This  procession l  slowly 
walked  about  the  sky-hole  of  the  kib-va  four  times,  and  after  marching 
around  the  line  of  Ka-tci-nas,  casting  meal  upon  them  and  blessing 
them  with  smoke,  sprinkling  them  with  sacred  water,  and  thrusting 
into  their  hands  the  sacred  ba'-hos,  a  new  procession  departed  to  the 
shrine  where  the  offerings  were  to  be  deposited.  This  procession  con- 

1  The  spectators  appreciated  the  humor  ing  the  sacred  procession,  and  an  audible 
of  the  occasion  when  the  heads  of  the  two  laugh  was  heard  as  we  stepped  from  the 
white  men  rose  out  of  the  kib-va,  follow*  kib-va  to  a  less  conspicuous  position. 
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sisted  of  tn-ti-wa,  four  He-he' -a-ka-tci-nas,  a  man  with  the  mask  of  the 
Ta-tcuk-ti,  and  Ai-wo-to-to,  a  personage  wearing  the  white  cloth  mask 
unadorned  except  by  a  sprig  of  pinou  and  a  breath-feather. 

As  this  procession  left  the  plaza  through  the  arcade  at  the  west  end, 
the  assemblage  looking  on  spat  after  it,  and  the  last  act  of  the  farewell 
of  the  Kfctci-nOs  for  1891  in  Wal-pi  was  finished.  One  more  event 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  On  the  western  end  of  the  second  rise  of 
the  mesa  upon  which  Wal-pi  lies  there  is  a  steep  trail  leading  to  the 
southwest  through  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  upon  the  side  of  which  is  cut 
a  most  interesting  pictograph  of  the  sacred  snake,  Ba'-lii-lu-kony.1 
Just  above  this  place  there  is  a  shrine  about  three  feet  square  made  of 
small  stones.  When  the  flat  stones  which  form  the  top  were  removed 
three  small  wide-mouthed  jars  were  seen  within.  Into  these  jars  the 
ba-hos  and  scrapings  from  the  masks  were  placed  by  tn-ti-wa,  and 
each  one  present  added  sacred  meal.  The  shrine  was  then  covered  as 
before,  and  the  Ka-tci-nas  withdrew  and  dressed  themselves,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  wives,  in  their  customary  clothes. 

In-ti-wa,  however,  followed  the  trail  to  the  extreme  west  end  of  the 
cliff,  and  in  a  small  cleft  in  the  rocks  placed  the  bushes  to  which  the 
variegated  gourd  disks  were  attached.  This  ended  the  celebration  of 
the  departure  of  the  Ka-tci-nas,  bearing  home  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Wal-pi. 

We  followed  In-ti-wa  "back  into  the  Mung-kib-va,  where  the  cere- 
mony of  purification  took  place.2  In-ti-wa  told  Mr.  Owens  and  myself 
to  seat  ourselves  on  the  rise  which  separates  the  ceremonial  part  of 

1  This  most  instructive  pictograph  rep-  2  I  am  not  sure  what  this  ceremony  is, 
resents  very  well  most  of  the  legendary  but  I  take  it  to  be  a  purification.     It  can- 
characters   of    the   great   plumed    snake,  not  be  an  initiation,  since  other  necessary 
The  body  is  ornamented  with  alternate  steps  were  not  taken  by  us,  and  a  similar 
arrow-like  figures  and  parallel  marks  sim-  observance  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
lar  to  those   on   the  kilts  of   the  Snake  making  of  the  sun  buf-hos.     The  designa- 
priests.     The  horn  and  feathered  crest  on  tion,  purification  ceremony,  seems  to  me  to 
the  head  is  depicted,  and  the  orders  from  most  accurately  define  its  purport, 
which  are  distilled  the  surface  waters  of 
the  earth. 
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the  kib-va  from  the  visitor's  portion.  He  then  took  a  pinch  of  ashes 
from  the  fireplace,  held  it  for  some  time  near  his  mouth,  and  placed 
a  little  on  our  feet.  He  held  it  again  to  his  mouth  and  rubbed  a  little 
on  our  knees.  He  followed  this  with  a  line  across  our  breasts. 
After  which  he  took  more  ashes  and  placed  them  upon  a  turkey  (?) 
feather,  which  he  held  to  his  lips,  and  then  drew  across  our  heads. 
He  then  threw  the  ashes  from  the  feather  towards  the  sky-hole. 

NI-MAN    AT    CI-PAtf-LO-VI. CEREMONY   AT    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    DANCE. 

The  Ni-mdn-ka-tci-na  at  Ci-pau-lo-vi  was  celebrated  on  August  3 
by  the  Hu-mis-ka-tci-na  fraternity.  The  presentation  of  this  dance  on 
this  occasion  differs  very  little  from  that  by  the  Hu-mis l  at  Wal-pi, 
already  described,  except  that  as  in  all  Ni-mdn-ka-tci-nas  which  I 
have  witnessed  there  were  no  Tcu-ku-wiL/mp-ki-yas  (Ta-tcuk-ti). 

That  part  of  the  ceremony,  however,  which  belongs  especially  to  the 
Ni-mdn  was  similar  to  that  in  Wal-pi.  I  made  a  visit  to  the  pueblo  of 
Ci-paii-lo-vi  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Ni-mdn,  in  order  to 
note  and  study  the  variations  which  were  presented  in  the  kib-va  cere- 
monials of  the  day  following  the  dance  and  the  differences  in  the  al- 
tars. I  was  especially  anxious  to  observe  the  former  from  a  position 
outside  the  kib-va,  to  supplement  my  observations  at  Wal-pi. 

The  arrangement  of  the  relics  around  the  kib-va  altar  and  the  style 
of  the  altar  itself,  although  in  general  similar  to  that  at  Wal-pi, 
differed  in  some  important  particulars.  There  was  no  upright  frame- 
work, with  figures  of  the  O'-mow-uh  and  Tung-wup-ka-tci-na,  as  at 
Wal-pi  and  Mi-con-in-o-vi,  and  P6-ke-ma  was  also  missing.  In  place 
of  the  screen  planted  in  a  ridge  of  brown  sand  there  were  five  round 
sticks  representing  ears  of  corn,  two  of  which  have  been  referred  to 
as  near  the  Wal-pi  screen,  already  described.  Between  these  were 
placed  several  upright  rods,  corresponding  to  the  mting-koo  already 

1  In  my   description  of   the  Ha-a-ma-  Hu-mis  celebration  of  the  Ni-mdn.     Sev- 

ci-kwi  at  Zuiii  there  was  no  study  made  eral  things  lead  me  to  suspect  such  is  the 

of  the  ceremonies  of  the  estufa.     Possibly  case, 
this  d*"""  *>t,  Zuni  is  homologous  with  the 
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mentioned,  near  the  zigzag  slabs  of  the  Wal-pi  upright  framework. 
None  of  these  had  a  crooked  end,  and  the  zigzag  slabs,  the  lightning 
snakes,  were  not  present.  In  a  line  with  this  row  of  corn  and 
sticks  on  the  left-hand  side  two  kinds  of  bd'-hos  were  placed.  Ad- 
joining the  first  woodSn  stick  representing  an  ear  of  corn  there  were 
four  black  single  ba-hos  of  large  size.  These  latter  were  used  in  a 
ceremony  with  the  black  corn-husk  rings  1  which  were  passed  into  the 
kib-va  by  the  Ka-tci-nas  on  the  next  morning.  The  ridge  of  sand 
which  supported  these  and  the  sticks  representing  corn  extended  to 


Altar  at  Ci-pau-lo-vi  in  the  Ni-man-ka-tci-na. 

the  right  of  the  altar.  In  the  ridge  of  sand  were  the  remainder  of  the 
ba'-hos,  or  those  which  were  given  to  the  Ka-tci-nas  at  the  termination 
of  the  dance,  and  at  other  times. 

In  front  of  the  row  of  wooden  sticks  representing  ears  of  com  a 
thin  layer  of  brown  sand  was  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  estufa,  form- 
ing a  groundwork  upon  which  was  drawn  a  figure  of  (7-motr-wA,  con- 
sisting of  two  rows  of  clouds,  four  in  one  row  and  three  in  the  other. 
The  parallel  lines  indicating  the  falling  rain  extended  towards  the  line 
of  wooden  corn,  and  upon  them  at  regular  intervals  were  laid  four 
stone  axes.  At  the  extreme  left  end  of  the  O-mow^h  figure,  on  a 

1  See  Flute  Festival 
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heap  of  sand  sprinkled  with  meal,  was  the  chief  ti-poni,  which  resem- 
bled that  of  the  JVi-mdn  in  Wal-pi,  excepting  that  it  was  less  elaborate, 
being  destitute  of  fragments  of  abalone  shells.  The  square  si-pa-pu 
opening  was  situated  just  in  front  of  the  right  edge  of  the  O'-mow-uh 
figure,  and  behind  it  was  the  white  cloth  mask  of  Ai-wo-to-to,  in  the 
morning  ceremony. 

The  representation  of  the  O'-mow-uh  ornament  on  the  floor  of  the 
estufa  seemed  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  screens  with  the  O'-mow-uh 
paintings  in  the  altars  at  Wal-pi  and  Mi-con-m-o-vi.  The  small  water 
jars  used  in  the  morning  ceremony  occupied  a  place  in  front  of  the 
O'-mow-uh  ornament,  near  which  were  also  placed  the  d-ya  or  rattles 
used  in  the  ceremony.  The  small  bushes  with  the  painted  disks  of 
four  cardinal  colors  were  in  front  of  the  mask  of  Ai-wo-to-to. 

The  na-kwi-pi,  or  medicine  bowl,  and  ears  of  corn  corresponding  in 
color  with  the  cardinal  points  and  the  zenith  and  nadir,  were  placed 
indiscriminately  in  front  of  the  altar.  At  the  side  of  the  latter  were 
the  feathered  aspergills.  The  na-kwi-pi  was  simpler  than  that  at 
Wal-pi,  as  it  had  no  terraced  rim  and  no  O'-mow-uh  decoration. 
The  annulets  or  black  rings  of  corn  husks  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
bushes  bearing  the  disks.  On  the  extreme  right  there  were  numerous 
baskets  with  mung-koos,  or  chief  ba-hos,  and  sacred  meal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  preparation  of  the  liquid  in  the  na'-kwi-pi 
was  similar  to  that  described  in  the  Wal-pi  ceremony,  but  it  was  not 
observed  at  Ci-pau-lo-vi.  The  small  na-kwa'-ko-ci,  0'-mow-uh,  which 
are  worn  in  the  hair  of  the  priests  and  the  women  who  sprinkle  meal 
on  the  Ka-tci-nas,  were  observed  in  a  basket  with  sacred  meal.  A 
typical  mung-koo,  or  badge,  of  those  who  emerged  from  the  kib-va  to 
sprinkle  the  meal  upon  the  dancers  was  a  short  stick,  with  handle 
painted  black  and  shaft  green.  Upon  the  shaft  four  na-kwa-ko-ci 
were  tied  at  intervals.  The  diameter  of  the  mung-koo  was  nearly 
uniform  throughout,  tapering  slightly  at  one  end. 

The  exercises  of  the  Hu-mis  representation  of  the  Ni-man-Jca-tct-na 
in  Ci-pau-lo-vi  at  nightfall  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  fill  a 
blank  in  my  observations  as  to  the  method  of  closing  the  dance, 
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although  it  differs  very  considerably  from  that  pursued  in  the  //«'- 
he'-a  at  Wal-pi.  At  about  sundown,  after  having  danced  in  the  large 
plaza  and  distributed  the  gifts  of  ti-hus  and  bows  and  arrows  to  the 
children,  the  line  of  dancers,  preceded  by  the  chief  priest,  filed  into 
the  open  space  which  surrounds  the  Miing-kib-va,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  audience  performed  the  last  dance.  When  this  dance 
was  over  there  then  emerged  from  the  kib-va  a  procession  similar  to 
that  described  in  the  noon  ceremony  from  the  Mting-kib-va  in  Wal-pi. 

First  came  the  chief,  then  the  priest  with  the  lighted  pipe,  then  one 
with  the  na-kwi-pi  and  the  aspergill,  and  behind  him  followed  four 
priests  with  baskets  of  meal  upon  which  were  ba'-hots,  and,  last  of*  all, 
several  women.  The  three  leaders  went  around  the  line  of  dancers 
sprinkling  the  sacred  meal,  the  man  with  the  pipe  blowing  a  whiff 
of  smoke  upon  each  Ka-tci-na.  The  priest  with  the  water  followed, 
aspersing  each  by  means  of  an  eagle  feather.  While  this  ceremony 
was  being  performed  the  remaining  priests  and  the  women  with 
flat  baskets  of  meal  stood  in  line  facing  the  Ka-tci-nas.  At  its 
termination  all  took  up  the  march  around  the  Ka-tci-nas,  sprinkling 
each  with  meal,  and  throwing  a  pinch  of  meal  into  the  air  at  either 
end  of  the  line.  The  last  time  they  made  the  circuit  they  thrust  into 
the  hand  of  each  Ka-tci-na  a  ba-ho  and  a  handful  of  meal,  taking 
the  pinon  bough  from  them  as  they  did  so.  The  Ka-tci-na^na-nas 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  boughs  thus  collected  were 
carried  to  the  kib-va. 

It  seems  to  be  a  custom  for  any  one  of  the  audience  at  this  point  to 
break  off  from  the  boughs  worn  by  the  Ka-tci-nas  a  small  fragment 
as  a  keepsake  or  for  some  other  purpose,  as  several  men  were  observed 
to  do  at  the  close  of  the  dance. 

Before  the  Ka-tci-nas  left  the  dance  place  the  chief*  priest  and 
another  took  up  a  position  near  the  leader  of  the  dance,  addressing  him 
with  a  number  of  requests,  to  which  he  responds  "  An-chai"  right. 
This  address,  in  a  low  voice  audible  to  all,  was  followed  by  one  from 
his  immediate  associate  priest,  to  whom  the  same  replies  appeared  to 
be  made.  The  Ka-tci-ncis,  headed  by  the  chief  priest,  then  took  up 
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the  line  of  march  through  the  arcade  which  leads  into  the  rectangular 
plaza,  diagonally  across  this  open  space,  and  down  over  the  cliffs  to  a 
ka-tci-na-ki,  in  which  offerings  of  meal  were  made  at  unmasking  for 
the  last  time. 

This  ka-tci-na-ki  is  a  small  square  chamber  in  the  ground  covered 
with  a  flat  stone.  From  it  a  string,  upon  the  end  of  which  is  a  simple 
breath-feather,  was  stretched  towards  the  village.  The  chief  took  his 
position  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  this  chamber,  and  the  line  of 
Ka-tci-nas  approached  the  shrine.  As  each  Ka-tci-na  took  off  his 
mask  he  handed  it  to  the  chief  priest,  who  scratched  a  little  paint 
from  one  side  of  the  nak-tci  and  placed  it  in  the  chamber.  The 
Ka-tci-na  meanwhile  held  a  pinch  of  meal  to  his  mouth  and  said  a 
prayer ;  he  then  deposited  the  meal  in  the  chamber,  throwing  a  little 
into  the  air.  (To  the  setting  sun  in  this  case.)  He  spat  on  his  mask 
and  waved  it  in  the  air  over  the  entrance  to  the  ka-tci-na-ki,  and  then 
retired,  making  room  for  the  next  in  line.  The  same  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Ka-tci-na-ma-nas,  who  brought  their  masks  for  the 
same  purpose. 

When  this  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  all,  the  chief  carefully 
drew  up  the  string  with  the  breath-feather  attached  at  one  end,  and 
coiled  it  in  the  chamber  of  the  ka-tci-na-ki.  He  then  sprinkled  meal 
upon  it,  after  which  he  put  the  flat  stones  which  close  its  entrance 
in  place.  Above  these  he  placed  the  small  fragments  of  food  which 
were  near  by  (probably  an  offering  to  the  late  dead),  and  covered  this 
with  a  flat  stone.  Over  the  stone  he  spread  sand  gathered  near  by, 
and  over  all  were  thrown  the  wreaths  and  boughs  which  the  Ka-tci-nas 
had  taken  from  their  helmets,  armlets,  and  waists.  This  concluded  the 
offerings  at  the  ka-tci-na-ki  on  the  day  of  the  Hu-mis  dance.  There 
were,  however,  other  ceremonies  at  the  same  place  next  morning. 
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DAYBREAK    CEREMONIES    OF   THE   NI-MAN   AT   CI-PAU-LO-VI. 

The  ceremonies  on  the  morning  after  the  Hu-mis  celebration  of  the 
Ni-mdn  at  Ci-paii-lo-vi  *  were  instructive  in  several  particulars.  At 
the  time  I  witnessed  the  Wal-pi  celebration  of  the  farewell  of  the 
Ka-tci-nas  I  was  in  the  kib-va,  and  necessarily  could  not  make  obser- 
vations on  the  actions  of  those  outside,  and  could  not  see  the  strange 
personage,  Ai-wo-to-to,  or  the  others  who  passed  down  the  offerings,  or 
those  who  received  in  return  the  ba-hos.  I  was  particularly  anxious 
to  supplement  my  observations  by  some  record  of  the  Kft-tci-nas  and 
Ai-wo-to-to,  and  what  they  did  on  the  morning  following  the  Ni-widn. 
With  that  object  in  view  I  made  an  excursion  to  Ci-paii-lo-vi,  and  was 
present  at  the  ceremony  which  I  wished  to  observe,  taking  my  position 
on  the  kib-va  hatchway.  From  what  I  saw  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
main  the  observance  is  identical  with  the  same  as  performed  in  all  the 
other  Tusayan  pueblos,  and  as  witnessed  by  me  inside  the  kib-va  at 
Wal-pi,  already  described. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  roused  from  our  sleeping  place  on 
a  house-top  near  the  kib-va  by  a  noise  of  bells.  The  sun  was  not  yet 
up,  but  the  noise,  as  if  of  several  persons  running  about  with  cowbells 
tied  to  them,  told  us  so  emphatically  that  something  was  going  on  that 
we  roused  from  our  blankets  and  made  our  way  to  the  kib-va.  Within 
it  all  was  silent,  a  light  was  burning,  and  a  priest  sat  by  the  fireplace 
smoking,  but  the  chief  had  gone,  and  a  mysterious  air  permeated  the 
place.  The  sound  of  distant  bells  could  be  heard,  and  soon  I  noticed 
on  the  platform  of  the  mesa  just  below  the  cliff  upon  which  Ci-paii-lo-vi 
is  situated  two  naked  runners  with  bells  tied  to  their  waists  running 
along  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  Where  they  went  I  do  not  know,  but 
hurrying  to  the  end  of  the  cliff,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ci-paii-lo-vi 
from  Mi-cdn-mo-vi,  I  saw  two  other  runners  likewise  hastening  away 
in  the  faint  light.  The  ignorance  of  their  movements  gave  a  mysteri- 
ous air  to  the  whole  proceeding,  which  was  very  exasperating,  and  this 

1  The  Nirmdn  must  be  celebrated  in  all  the  pueblos  before  the  Tcii'-a-ti-ki-bi  or  Snake 
Dance. 
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hurrying  about  of  unknown  characters  in  the  half  hour  before  the 
events  at  the  kib-va  was  in  some  way  connected  with  what  was  to 
follow.  I  feared  to  leave  the  kib-va  entrance,  where  ceremonies  were 
to  take  place  for  which  I  had  come  to  the  place  and  remained  over 
night.  At  the  same  time  there  was  every  indication  that  ceremonial 
events  which  I  would  wish  to  witness  were  being  performed  some- 
where. At  this  point,  therefore,  there  is  a  gap  in  my  observations, 
but  it  may  not  contain  any  very  important  ceremony.  I  think  ba-hos 
were  being  planted  at  this  early  hour  by  some  of  the  Ka-tci-nas. 

Just  as  the  sun  rose  the  ceremonies  about  the  sky-hole  of  the  kib-va 
began,  and  were  continued  for  possibly  an  hour,  when  the  last  act  of 
the  Ni-mdn  at  Ci-pau-lo-vi  for  1891  was  performed. 

Three  Hu-mis  dancers,  led  by  Ai-wo-to-to,  marched  at  sunrise  into 
the  plaza,  and  each  took  a  station  at  one  of  the  cardinal  points,  Ai-wo- 
to-to  standing  at  the  north,  the  three  Hu-mis  at  the  other  points. 
This  is  significant,  since  the  different  ceremonies  which  followed  began 
with  Ai-wo-to-to,  who  was  followed  by  the  man  who  stands  at  the  west, 
and  later  by  the  men  at  the  south  and  east. 

Ai-wo-to-to  wore  over  his  head  the  simple  white  bag  which  was  on 
the  kib-va  floor  in  front  of  the  altar  the  day  before.  It  had  small  ear- 
like  appendages  and  a  sprig  of  green  upon  the  top,  and  in  it  were  cut 
round  holes  for  the  eyes  and  mouth.  He  wore  a  white  cotton  shirt 
and  knit  hose.  A  fox  skin  hung  from  the  waist  behind,  and  he  carried 
in  his  hand  the  old-fashioned  planting-stick  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  him,  a  small  water  jar,  the  annulet  with  the  black  ba-ho, 
and  a  bush  with  the  four  colored  disks  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. Each  of  the  other  men  wore  the  nak-tci  of  the  Hu-mis, 
but  over  their  bodies  was  a  white  blanket  similar  to  that  worn  by  the 
Ka-tci-na-ma-nas  of  the  day  before.  First,  the  procession  marched 
around  the  sky-hole  and  halted  at  each  cardinal  point.  The  priest 
below  in  the  kib-va  threw  meal  out  towards  the  north  at  Ai-wo-to-to. 
When  his  garment  was  touched  by  the  meal  he  laid  the  black  stick 
across  the  annulet  which  he  carried  on  a  figure  of  O'-mow-uh  on  the 
kib-va  hatchway  in  front  of  him.  The  point  of  the  stick  was  di- 
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rected  towards  the  entrance  to  the  kib-va.  Meal  was  again  thrown 
out,  and  he  advanced  to  the  offering.  This  was  continued,  until 
finally  the  annulet  was  passed  down  into  the  hands  of  the  priest  who 
stood  on  the  ladder.1  The  throwing  of  the  meal  and  the  passing 
down  of  the  offering  was  performed  by  each  Hu-mis-ka-tci-nS,  who 
stood  facing  the  sky-hole  during  the  whole  ceremony.  The  ceremonial 
sequence  of  the  cardinal  points  was  observed  in  all  cases.  After  all  had 
performed  this  ceremony,  meal  was  next  thrown  up  to  the  north  side  of 
the  kib-va  entrance  until  it  again  struck  the  garment  of  Ai-wo-to-to. 
He  then  marched  around  the  kib-va  entrance  and  poured  a  little  water 
from  each  side  of  the  sky-hole  into  the  bowl  held  up  by  the  priest  in 
the  kib-va.  Having  poured  water  into  the  bowl  at  the  entrance 
to  the  kib-va  from  four  points,  he  slowly  marched  around  the  raised 
platform  of  the  kib-va  entrance  four  times  in  a  direction  opposite  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  casting  as  he  did  so  water  to  each  of  the  four  points 
of  the  compass,  either  from  his  hand  or  from  the  small  gourd  which 
he  bore.  When  the  water  was  exhausted  the  empty  water  gourd  was 
passed  down  into  the  hands  of  the  priest  in  the  kib-va.  Meal  was 
now  thrown  out  of  the  kib-va  entrance  at  the  Ka-tci-nas  in  turn,  and 
each  marched  around  the  kib-va  entrance,  performing  the  same  cere- 
mony one  by  one,  Ai-^wo-to-to  pouring  water  into  the  bowl  held  by  the 
priest  and  casting  water  four  times,  once  to  each  of  the  four  cardinal 
points,  closing  by  passing  the  empty  gourd  down  into  the  kib-va. 

Meal  was  again  thrown  up  from  the  kib-va  at  Ai-wo-to-to,  who  when- 
ever a  grain  fell  upon  his  garment  marched  four  times  about  the  sky- 
light, waving  the  bush  with  disks  upon  it  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
sky.  As  he  returned  to  his  position  the  last  time  he  cast  the  little 
bush  into  the  entrance  to  the  kib-va. 

Each  Kci-tci-na,  waiting  until  the  meal  thrown  upon  him  from  the 
kib-va  entrance  struck  him,  in  turn  followed  the  example  of  Ai-wo-to-to, 
casting  the  bush  which  he  bore  into  the  kib-va  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  round. 

1  To  understand  what  was  going  on  in-  vation  of  the  same  ceremony  inside  the 
side  the  kib-va  at  this  time,  see  my  obser-  Miing-kib-va  at  Wal-pi. 
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The  ceremony  of  reaching  for  the  ba-hos,  which  were  withdrawn 
several  times,  as  seen  from  the  inside  of  the  room,  has  already  been 
described  in  the  account  of  the  kib-va  exercises  of  the  Miing-kib-va 
at  Wal-pi.  I  obtained  no  new  observations  in  that  portion  of  the 
ceremony  at  Ci-paii-lo-vi  except  that  Ai-wo-to-to  was  first  handed  the 
ba-hos,  and  the  sequence  was  the  same  as  in  the  other  ceremonies  and 
followed  the  same  circuit.1 

Ai-wo-to-to  and  the  three  others  now  waited  in  their  respective 
places  for  the  appearance  of  the  chief  and  other  priests  from  the  kib-va 
below.  The  chief  priest  first  appeared,  and,  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
kib-va  near  the  entrance,  threw  a  pinch  of  sacred  meal  to  each  of  the 
cardinal  points,  beginning  with  the  north,  and  then  to  the  west,  south, 
and  east.  He  was  followed  by  the  other  priests  and  priestesses,  each 
with  meal  and  carrying  the  mung-koo  badges,  and  with  O'-mow-uh 
feathers  in  the  hair.  As  they  emerged  from  the  kib-va  entrance  each 
one  followed  the  example  of  the  chief  in  the  offerings  to  the  cardinal 
points.  The  chief,  another  priest,  Ai-wo-to-to,  and  the  four  Ka-tci-nas 
then  formed  a  procession,  which  marched  around  the  kib-va  entrance 
four  times.  As  they  passed  the  line  of  priests  and  women  with  baskets 
of  sacred  meal,  pinches  of  the  meal  were  scattered  upon  them.  The 
chief  carried  in  his  hands  the  bushes  with  the  disks,2  and  as  the  proces- 
sion left  the  plaza  every  one  of  the  audience  spat  violently  after  it. 

The  procession  continued  on  to  the  shrine  or  ka-tci-na-ki  in  which 
the  offerings  were  made  the  day  before,  which  is  situated  down  the 
first  platform  of  cliffs  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  pueblo. 

On  our  arrival  there  we  found  a  row  of  four  cloud  figures  drawn 
upon  the  sand  in  sacred  meal.3  When  the  procession  reached  the  place 

1  Throughout  this  ceremony  not  a  word  2  I  do  not  know  the  fate  of   these  of- 

was  spoken  either  by  Ai-wo-to-to,  the  others  ferings   at  Ci-pari-lo-vi ;   but  at  Wal-pi  I 

outside,  nor  by  the  priest  on  the  ladder.  saw  In-ti-wa  deposit  similar  offerings  in  a 

The  chief  of  the   Ka-tci-nas,  in  front  of  cleft  in  the  cliff. 

the  si-pa-pu  in  the  kib-va,  kept  up  a  con-  8  The  ceremony,  if  any,  which  took  place 
tinued  droning  song  accompanied  by  a  when  these  were  made  was  not  observed, 
rattle,  varying  it  only  by  pounding  on  the  They  were  drawn  subsequently  to  the  de- 
plank  in  which  was  the  sacred  orifice.  posit  of  offerings  of  the  day  before,  and 
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the  chief  removed  the  flat  slab  of  stone  which  covered  the  opening 
into  the  chamber,  and  deposited  in  the  crypt  as  offerings  a  little  paint 
scratched  from  the  masks  as  the  day  before  and  sacred  meal.  Be- 
fore making  his  offering  each  held  the  meal  to  his  mouth,  said  a  prayer, 
and  cast  a  pinch  into  the  air.  Then  he  spat  upon  his  mask  and  waved 
it  in  the  air  several  times.  Finally,  when  ah1  had  observed  this  cere- 
mony, the  chief  securely  closed  the  entrance  to  the  chamber,  and, 
holding  a  pinch  of  meal  to  his  mouth,  said  a  long  prayer  and  made  his 
offering,  throwing  also  a  pinch  of  meal  into  the  air.  This  ended  the 
ceremony,  and  the  Ka-tci-nas  were  supposed  to  have  taken  their  final 
departure  from  the  pueblos. 

SI-O-KA-TCI-NA   AT     MI-CON-lN-O-VI. 

The  public  dance  at  the  Ni-mdn-ka-tci-na  at  Mi-con-in-o-vi  was 
called  the  Si-o,  Zuni,  ka-tci-na,  and  while  it  has  a  general  likeness 
to  the  K6r-kok-ci  is  by  no  means  the  same.  In  this  dance  twenty  Ka- 
tci-nas  and  seven  Ka-tci-na-ma-nas  took  part,  and,  as  in  all  Ni-nian 
celebrations,  there  were  no  Tcu-ku-wijmp-ki-yas. 

The  description  which  I  have  already  elsewhere  given  of  the  K6r- 
kok-ci  would  apply  very  well  to  the  Si-o-ka-tci-na,  but  the  details  of 
the  masks  are  very  different,  and  alone  distinguish  this  from  several 
others.  The  facial  decorations  were  very  simple,  the  mask  being 
painted  green,  with  black,  elongated  bars  for  eyes,  and  a  long  curved 
snout  made  of  a  gourd  for  a  mouth.  There  were  no  long  beards  as  in 
the  Ana-ka-tci-na,  and  the  hair  was  different.  The  dancers  carried 
tied  to  their  sashes  and  on  their  waists  ba-hos  of  the  same  size  as  the 
He-Mf-a  and  the  Hu-wiis  in  the  celebration  of  the  Ni-mdn-ka-tci-na.1 

I  was  not  aware  when  I  observed  this  dance  at  Mi-coii-in-o-vi  that 
elaborate  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  kib-va,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.2  The  Ni-widn  at  this  pueblo  antedated  that  at  the  oth- 

those  who  had  personified  them  simply  almost  identical  with  that  used  in  other 
withdrew  to  one  side  to  wash  the  paint  Ka-tci-na  dances. 

from  their  bodies,  and  don  their  ordinary  3  On  that  account,  also,  my  observations 
dress>  of  the  Si-o-ka-tci-na  or  public  dance  of  the 

1  The  clothing   used   in   this   dance  is      Farewell  at  Mi-cdfl-In-o-vi  are  very  imper- 
fect 
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ers,  and  it  was  only  after  my  study  of  the  same  at  Wal-pi  that  I  had 
any  intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  kib-va  ceremonials.  Conse- 
quently 1  missed  much  which  from  report  I  have  since  learned  took 
place  at  Mi-coii-m-o-vi  at  the  time  of  this  observance. 


Si-o-ka-tci-na. 


The  altar  in  the  kib-va  was  however  studied,  and  will  be  found  from 
the  following  description  to  be  in  some  particulars  similar  to  those  of 
Wal-pi  and  Ci-pau-lo-vi. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  wall  of  the  kib-va  back  of  the  si-pa-pu 
was  occupied  by  a  screen  formed  of  two  upright  cloth  curtains  con- 
nected by  a  cross-piece.  Upon  the  two  uprights,  which  were  painted  a 
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Si-o-ka-tci-m. 
(Priests  sprinkling  the  Ka-tci-nas.) 


dark  red  color,  were  figures  in  black  of  Titng-wtip-kft-tcfatft,  one  upon 
each  side.  These  rude  paintings,  which  filled  nearly  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  upright  portions  of  the  screen,  represented  human  figures 
with  a  horn  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Upon  the  top  of  the  head  each 
bore  a  fan-shaped  crest  notched  on  the  upper  rim.  This  crest,  except 
near  the  head,  was  painted  white,  and  the  outlines  were  in  black.  The 
face  was  black,  the  eyes  round  and  staring,  and  the  mouth  rectangu- 
lar, with  the  teeth  realistically  represented.  Upon  the  forehead  there 
were  two  green  arrow  points  similar  to  those  found  on  the  face  of 
the  Owl  Ka-tci-na,  or  on  the  body  of  pictographs  of  Ba-lu-lu-kong. 
The  arms  were  slightly  extended,  the  hands  bearing  green  corn-stalks. 
Upon  the  waist  there  Vere  two  white  rectangular  marks  recalling  the 
well-known  body  marks  on  public  dancers.  Similar  ornamentations 
appeared  also  on  the  legs,  which  as  well  as  the  body  and  arms  were 
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painted  black.  Below  the  feet  of  the  right-hand  Tung-wup-ka-tci-na 
was  the  head  of  Po-ke-ma,  which  appears  likewise  in  the  shrine  at 
Wal-pi,  as  will  be  presently  described.  Po-ke-ma  had  a  circular  face, 
two  feathers  on  the  head,  a  circular  line  on  the  forehead,  and  two  semi- 
circular rows  of  dots  on  the  cheeks.  Eyes  were  represented,  but  the 
mouth  was  wanting. 

The  transverse  connection  of  the  two  uprights  of  the  screen  had  the 
figures  of  four  clouds  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  and  from  these  were 
drawn  parallel  lines  representing  falling  rain.  In  the  interval  between 
the  uprights,  on  a  line  drawn  between  them,  on  which  a  low  ridge 
of  yellow  sand  was  placed,  there  was  inserted  a  row  of  short  black 
sticks,  each  about  the  size  of  the  finger.  For  these  the  name  for  grow- 
ing corn  has  been  given,  but  I  suspect  that  I  was  misinformed,  as  they 
correspond  exactly  with  similar  shaped  sticks  in  the  Wal-pi  shrine 
known  as  tal-i-wi-pi-ki  or  lightning  slabs. 

Just  in  advance  of  this  row  there  were  two  green  frog  fetishes,  one 
on  each  side,  a  little  back  of  the  si-pa-pu.  The  frog  is  a  symbol  of 
water  and  is  given  an  appropriate  place  here,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  an  equivalent  among  the  paraphernalia  of  the  altars  at  Ci-paii- 
lo-vi  or  Wal-pi.  On  either  side,  in  advance  of  the  si-pa-pu  stood  a 
wooden  stick,  covered  with  zigzag  lines  and  dots,  which  is  a  symbol  of 
an  ear  of  corn.  To  the  extreme  left  there  was  a  carved  wooden  image 
of  Pu-u-kong  represented  as  a  torso  with  outstretched  arm.  The  left 
hand  is  hollowed  into  a  cup-shaped  receptacle  for  holding  sacred  meal ; 
and  the  right  is  retracted.  This  image  bore  the  characteristic  parallel 
marks  of  Pu-ii-kong  on  the  face  and  breast,  and  is  similar  in  form  to 
that  well  known  in  fetishes  and  pictographs  of  this  personage.  To  the 
right  of  the  wooden  corn  symbol  on  the  right  hand  there  was  an  image, 
also  of  wood,  of  Chu-e-la-wa,  upon  whose  head  was  a  cloud  symbol  a*nd 
transverse  lines  forming  a  headband.  The  right  hand  of  Chu-e-la-wa 
was  extended ;  the  left  was  drawn  closely  to  the  body  and  supporting  a 
stick,  on  the  top  of  which,  at  the  shoulder  of  the  figure,  was  a  ter- 
raced nak-tci.  The  priests  pointed  out  ancient  implements  of  polished 
stone  at  the  feet  of  both  Pu-ii-kong  and  Chu-e-la-wa. 
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The  si-pa-pu,  as  well  as  all  the  other  objects  which  have  been  men- 
tioned had  much  sacred  meal  sprinkled  about  them. 

Near  Chu-e-la-wa  there  was  a  bag-like  cloth  helmet  with  round 
holes  for  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  upon  the  top  of  which  were  tied  a  few 
feathers  and  pine  needles.  This  was  worn  by  Ai-wo-to-to  on  the  morn- 
ing following  the  dance,  and  near  it  was  his  flat  slab  (o  which  feathers 
were  tied,  which  he  also  bore  in  the  exercises  in  which  he  figured.  A 
cluster  of  small,  round  water  gourds  covered  with  netting,  and  the  d-ya 
or  rattles  used  in  the  traditional  songs  sung  during  the  preparation 


Altar  at  Mi-con- in-o-vi  in  the  Ni-man-ka-tci-na. 


of  the  medicine,  were  also  placed  near  by.  The  na'-kwi-pi  and  corn 
used  in  mixing  medicine  were  also  on  the  floor  but  not  in  the  defi- 
nite places  which  they  occupied  in  the  ceremony  which  has  been  de- 
scribed. In  front  of  the  images  of  Pu-u-kong  and  Chu-e-la-wa, 
stretching  almost  the  whole  distance  across  the  kib-va,  there  was  a  low 
bank  or  ridge  of  sand  in  which  were  placed  the  different  kinds  of 
ba-hos  used  in  the  Ni-mdn. 
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Near  the  right  end  of  this  ridge,  and  a  few  inches  in  front  of  it,  was 
the  ti-po-ni,  a  precious  feather  bundle  having  a  cylindrical  body  about 
six  inches  high  and  three  in  diameter,  larger  at  the  base,  tapering 
at  the  other  end,  out  of  which  rose  a  cluster  of  feathers.  Around  it 
hung  by  a  string  three  fragments  of  abalone  shell.  The  ti-po-ni  was 
set  in  a  bed  of  sand  and  was  white  with  sacred  meal.  From  it  a  line 
of  meal  extended  across  the  floor  of  the  kib-va  to  the  ladder,  and  a 
string  to  the  end  of  which  a  breath-feather  was  tied  was  stretched  in 
the  same  direction.  Baskets  with  sacred  meal  and  ba-hos,  and  the 
four  small  bushes  with  their  circular  disks  of  four  colors  and  differ- 
ently colored  spots,  were  also  noticed.  These  are  mentioned  in  my 
account  of  the  kib-va  ceremonies  at  Wal-pi,  which  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  priest,  In-tiwa,  I  had  exceptional  advantages  for  investi- 
gating, and  also  for  noting  their  relation  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Ni-mdn  there.  All  indications  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
similar  observances  in  the  celebration  of  the  JVi-mdn  at  Ci-paii-lo-vi  as 
at  Wal-pi,  and  the  same  may  be  inferred  in  regard  to  the  other  Hopi 
pueblos. 

LE'N-YA-TI-KI-BI. 

I  had  the  good  fortune,  in  August,  1890,  to  witness  the  last  day's 
ceremony  of  the  Flute  fraternity  at  Wal-pi.  This  observance  in  my 
description 1  was  called  the  Le'-la-tuk^  but  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time 
of  the  complicated  secret  ceremonies  which  preceded  it.  I  was  led  to 
suspect  that  in  some  way  it  had  a  connection  with  the  Snake  Dance, 
both  from  the  statements  of  Indians  and  from  comparison  of  my  ob- 
servations with  those  which  had  been  recorded. 

During  the  past  summer  (1891)  I  had  an  opportunity  to  "flatness  the 
complicated  secret  ceremonies  of  the  Snake  Dance,  and  have  gathered 
much  material  for  an  extended  memoir  on  this  subject.  Naturally, 
after  making  many  new  observations  on  the  Snake  Dance,  I  thought 
myself  better  prepared  to  study  the  Le'-la-tuk 2  and  to  discover  whether 

1  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore.  Flute  Celebration,  and  come  on  the  ninth 

2  It  must  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the      day,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  more 
Le'-la-tuk  are  the  public  exercises  of  the     important  sacred  observances. 
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the  idea  of  a  relationship  between  them  was  fanciful  or  not.  Although 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  witness  all  the  ceremonials  of  the  Flute 
fraternity,  I  have  made  several  additional  observations  which  will  at 

least  enlarge  our  knowledge  of   them.     The  Flute  Ceremony for 

such  is  the  name  which  may  be  given  to  the  complete  celebration  of 
which  the  Le'-la-tuk  is  a  part '  —  occurs  at  Wal-pi  biennially,  alter- 
nating with  the  Snake  Dance  at  about  the  same  time  of  the  year.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  observance  at  Mi-con-ln-o~vi,  where  the  priests 
celebrate  the  Snake  Dance  on  the  same  year  as  at  Wal-pi.  Ci-paii- 
lo-vi,  0-rai-be,  and  Ci-mo-pa-vi,  however,  observe  the  Flute  Ceremony 
on  the  same  year  in  which  the  Snake  Dance  takes  place  at  Wal-pi.  The 
observance  this  year  at  Ci-paii-lo-vi  followed  hard  on  the  Wal-pi  Snake 
Dance,  which  occurred  after  the  same  at  Mi-con-m-o-vi,  and  was  already 
in  progress  before  I  obtained  knowledge  of  its  performance,  on  which 
account  I  arrived  in  Ci-paii-lo-vi  on  the  third  day  before  the  Le'-la-tuk. 
I  found  that  it  had  then  already  been  in  process  of  celebration  six 
days,  and  while  I  do  not  know  how  much  I  lost  in  those  days,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  remaining  three  days  were  rich  in  experiences  and 
novel  observances.  I  believe,  however,  judging  from  several  other 
nine-day  celebrations  with  which  I  am  familiar,  that  the  more  important 
events  did  not  escape  me  in  this.  It  is  to  these  first  six  days  that  ob- 
servers who  follow  may  find  it  for  their  interest  to  give  especial  atten- 
tion, although  there  are"  also  several  gaps  in  my  observations  of  the 
ceremonials  of  the  last  three  days,  as  will  be  seen  as  we  continue.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  practically  nothing  has  ever  been  published  on 
the  Flute  Celebration  except  my  article  referred  to  above,  I  venture  to 
offer  the  additional  studies  of  this  most  interesting  observance.2 

1  The   various   public    religious    obser-  In  a  certain  sense  they  cannot  be  called 

vances   are   commonly   and    with    reason  dances,  and  it  would  be  well  to  limit  the 

called  dances,  but  the   term  can  be  very  word  "  dance  "  to  the  Ka-tci-na  and  a  few 

properly  limited  to  Ka-tci-na  celebrations.  other  festivals.     I  should  prefer  the  term 

Strictly  speaking,    Bourke's   remark   that  "  ceremonial  "  to  designate  all  these  public 

"  Masks  are  used  in  every  dance  "  would  observances. 

imply  that  the  Snake  and  Flute  Ceremo-  2  The  observance  throughout  is  one  of 

nials  were  not  regarded  by  him  as  dances,  the  most  interesting  which   I  have  seen 
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Upon  entering  the  large  plaza  of  Ci-pau-lo-vi,  I  noticed  on  the  roof 
of  the  highest  houses  at  the  north  and  south  sides  bright  red  objects, 
which  immediately  called  to  mind  the  na'-tci  or  standards  on  the  Miing- 
kib-va  and  Wi-kwal-i-obi-kib-va  at  the  time  of  the  Snake  Dance.  Long 
bright  red  horsehair  hung  from  two  upright  shafts  and  made  conspic- 
uous objects,  which  immediately  attracted  my  attention  as  I  entered  the 
plaza.  I  soon  discovered  that  these  were  standards,  later  carried  in 
the  dance,  which  designated  the  houses  where  the  ceremonies  were 
going  on.  I  learned  at  once  that  the  ceremony  was  observed  in  two 
houses,  which  will  be  referred  to  as  the  north  and  south  houses,  or 
those  of  Ca-kwa-len-ya  and  Ma-ci-len-ya.  It  was  interesting  that  at 
Ci-paii-lo-vi  two  assemblages  of  Len-ya-w^mp-ki-yas  or  Flute  priests 
celebrated  the  ceremony  at  the  same  time.1  The  personnel  of  each  is 
the  same,  the  offerings  which  they  made  are  identical,  but  one  of  these 
assemblages  is  subordinate  to  the  other.  Notwithstanding  two  assem- 
blages prepare  almost  identical  offerings,  and  the  personnel  is  as  we 
shall  later  see  about  the  same,  the  altars  of  the  two  are  very  different, 
and  there  is  some  variation  in  the  standards. 

Under  the  term  na'-tci  I  include  the  upright  standard  on  the  top  of 
the  house  and  the  symbolic  slabs  which  surroijnd  it  on  the  roof  of  the 
rooms  in  which  the  ceremonials  take  place.  The  na'-tci  proper  stood 
upright  in  the  middle  of  the  roof.  It  consisted  of  a  plain  wooden  shaft, 
half  black  and  half  unpainted,  set  in  a  small  hemispherical  stone  as  a 
base.  In  this  soft  stone,  which  perhaps  was  six  inches  in  diameter,  a 
hole  had  been  drilled  in  which  the  base  of  the  standard  was  placed  by 
the  chief,  who,  when  he  set  it  in  place,  first  sprinkled  sacred  meal  into 
the  hole.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  there  were  two  upright  eagle 
feathers,  kwa'-cus,  and  smaller  radiating  feathers  of  an  unknown  kind. 
From  the  same  shaft,  also,  hung  the  skin  of  le-tai-yo,  the  coon,  or  a 

among    the    pueblos    of    the    Southwest.          *  While   there  are   two  assemblages  in 

There  is  something  very  weird  in  the  cele-  Ci-paii-lo-vi,  there  is  at  present  but  one  in 

bration,  and  the  music  is  the  best  I  have  Wal-pi.     In    early   times,  however,  there 

heard   during   my   work    among   the    In-  were  two,    as   in  Ci-paii-lo-vi,  but  one  of 

dians.  these  has  died  out. 
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similar  animal.  The  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  na-tci  was  a  cord  upon  which  was  tied  a 
fringe  of  horsehair  stained  bright  red.  This 
last  is  called  the  da'-wa-ho-na,  and  is  symbolic 
of  the  warm  rain  of  the  south.1 

At  the  base  of  the  na-tci  of  the  south  house, 
leaning  against  stones  which  had  been  placed 
for  their  support  at  the  cardinal  points,  there 
were  four  tablets,  which  were  wooden  or  stone 
slabs,  upon  which  were  painted  designs  symbolic 
of  O'-mow-uh  or  rain  clouds.  One  of  these 
corresponded  in  color  to  each  of  the  cardinal 
points,  and  the  painted  surface  was  turned  to- 
wards the  shaft  of  the  na-tci.  The  slab  cor- 
responding to  the  north  was  of  wood,  and 
upon  it  were  represented  three  clouds,  be- 
neath which  were  the  parallel  lines  of  falling 
rain.  Above  the  curved  cloud  lines  were  two 
conventionalized  figures  of  dragon-flies,  bd-to- 
lo-ci. 

The   slabs   at  the  south  and  west  were  of 
wood,  but  the  designs  upon  them  were  nearly      N«-tci  of  tt>«  Fiute  c«rer 
invisible ;    however   it   was   evident   that  they 

were  intended  for  rain-cloud  symbols.  The  east  slab  was  of  stone ;  it 
was  thin  and  flat,  and  ornamented  with  white  clouds,  and  rain  lines  on 
a  white  ground.  Upon  each  of  these  slabs  four  black  sticks  or  bci'-hos 
were  tied.  To  the  top  of  each  was  bound  a  package  composed  of  a 
little  meal  moistened  with  honey,  in  a  small  corn  husk,  a  fragment  of 
corn  leaf,  and  sprigs  of  the  plants  kurng-yh  and  bdm-na-vi.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  mentioned,  there  was  also  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  at  the  southeast  angle  of  the  rectangles  formed  by  the  stones, 

1  Red  is  the  color  of  the  south,  yellow  pigment  used  has,  however,  a  green  color, 
of  the  north,  blue  of  the  west,  and  white  although  blue  is  the  color  corresponding  to 
of  the  east.  For  the  west  the  available  west. 


emony. 
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a  stick  about  a  foot  in  length,  to  which  a  feather  was  attached   by 
means  of  a  stout  cotton  string. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  day  before  the  last  and  public  celebration  of 
the  Flute  Dance  a  second  na-tci,  also  with  eagle  feathers  and  red  horse- 
hair, but  without  the  pelts  already  noted  in  the  first,  was  placed  by  the 


VJIIMII 


Rain-Cloud  Tiles  of  the  South  House. 


side  of  that  already  mentioned,  and  on  the  last  day  both  of  these  were 
borne  by  small  boys  as  standards  in  the  public  performances  of  the 
Flute  priests. 

Mounting  to  the  roof  to  the  na-tci  of  the  house  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  plaza  I  found  slabs  identical  with  those  of  the  south  house,  but 
the  designs  upon  them  were  more  elaborate  than  those  on  the  others. 
The  standard  itself  was  similar  to  that  on  the  south  house ;  the  red 
stained  horsehair  fringe  and  eagle  tail  feathers  were  present,  but  the 
pelt  was  absent.  Like  its  counterpart  it  was  held  in  position  by  a 
stone  with  a  socket  in  it. 

The  four  slabs  corresponding  to  the  cardinal   points  were  not  ar- 
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ranged  at  the  very  base  of  the  standard,  but  at  the  edge  of  the  roof. 
There  was  a  general  uniformity,  but  characteristic  differences,  in  these 
slabs  with  those  of  the  opposite  house.  In  all  the  lightning  was  rep- 
resented by  the  snake-like,  zigzag,  tal-i-wi-^pi-ki  symbol.  Each  slab 
likewise  had  the  five  symbolic  clouds,  and  each  had  a  black  triangle,  of 
which  I  shall  later  speak,  rising  like  an  inverted  pyramid  from  the 
middle  cloud.  This  constancy  of  the  lightning  symbol  on  the  slab  and 
its  prominence  over  the  altar  in  the  room  below  is  highly  suggestive, 
and  may  have  a  significance  when  comparisons  are  made  with  the 
Snake  Dance. 


Rain-Cloud  Tiles  of  the  North  Hous*. 
ALTAR    OF    THE    CA-KWA'-LEN-Yi. 

Within  each  of  the  houses  there  is  an  arrangement  of  ancient  ob- 
jects, fetishes  and  the  like,  which  may  be  called  the  altars.  The  altar 
of  the  north  house  was  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  south,  and  may 
properly  take  precedence  of  the  latter  in  our  descriptions.  In  neither 
of  them  was  there  a  sand  mosaic  or  dry  painting  on  the  floor,  as  in  both 
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the  kib-vas  of  the  Snake  Dance,  and  in  the  La-la-kon-ti.  There 
was,  however,  a  similarity  in  the  altars  of  the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  and  the 
Ma-ci-len-ya,  in  spite  of  very  marked  differences.  The  room  in  which 
the  altar  of  the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  was  erected  is  a  long  narrow  chamber 
ordinarily  used  for  the  storage  of  corn.  Its  length  is  from  east  to 
west,  and  it  has  a  small  window  opening  to  the  north.  The  chamber 
communicates  with  the  adjoining  room  by  a  single  passageway.  Both 
rooms  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  or  larger  plaza  of 
Ci-paii-lo-vi,  on  the  third  story.  The  entrance  faces  to  the  south,  and 
is  approached  by  means  of  a  ladder  to  the  first  story,  and  stone  steps 
to  the  second.  The  condition  of  the  altar  on  my  arrival  in  Ci-pau-lo-vi 
was  as  follows :  — 

Near  the  west  end  of  the  room  in  which  the  altar  was  erected,  a 
rectangular  part  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  two 
ridges  in  the  floor.  These  ridges  were  about  an  inch  high  and,  like 
the  floor  itself,  were  of  adobe.  They  did  not  connect  across  the  floor, 
but  there  was  an  opening  a  few  inches  wide  between  their  ends,  which 
may  be  styled  a  gate,  through  which,  as  we  shall  later  see,  extended 
the  line  of  sand  and  meal,  forming  a  pathway.  Along  this  path- 
way were  arranged  the  six  birds  carved  out. of  wood,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak.  At  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  room,  a  few  feet  from 
the  two  unconnected  ridges  in  the  floor  which  marked  off  this  portion, 
there  was  set  a  simple  reredos  covered  with  cloud  symbols  very  similar 
to  those  which  I  have  already  described  in  the  Ni-man-ka-tci-na. 
Leaning  against  it  were  several  slabs  symbolic  of  corn,  and  near  by 
were  round  black  sticks  set  upright  in  a  ridge  of  brown  sand.  This 
sand  was  placed  in  front  of  the  reredos,  which  it  in  part  supported. 
Midway  between  the  two  ends  of  the  ridge,  and  therefore  about  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  O'-mow-uh  painted  altar,  slightly  in  advance,  were 
four  upright  sticks  with  extremities  bent  into  the  form  of  a  crook. 
They  were  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  were  supported  in  the  sand  ridge 
in  front  of  the  altar.  They  appeared  dingy  with  age,  and  called  to 
mind  those  which  will  later  be  described  in  the  Snake  Ceremony.  I 
believe  they  personified  dead  members  of  the  Flute  organization. 
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From  the  rafters  of  the  room,  just  above  the  altar,  there  hung  side 
by  side  four  wooden  slabs  cut  in  the  form  of  lightning  snakes.  These 
were  simple  slabs  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  with  fourteen  zigzag 
undulations.  The  lower  end,  representing  the  head  of  the  snake,  was 
slightly  arrow-shaped,  rounded  below,  tipped  with  a  small  breath- 
feather.  Eyes  and  mouth  were  delineated  on  each  face,  which  pointed 
away  from  the  reredos.  Two  of  these  snake  heads  had  chevron  marks 
in  black  across  the  cheeks.  The  dimensions  of  the  snakes  were  not 
the  same,  there  being  a  noticeable  difference  in  length,  in  the  form 
of  the  head,  and  in  the  number  of  zigzag  undulations  in  the  body. 

The  four  lightning  snakes  were  painted  in  the  conventional  colors 
corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  joints,  north,  west,  south,  and  east. 
That  on  the  extreme  left  was  yellow,  the  next  green  (blue),  the  next  red, 
and  that  on  the  extreme  right  white.  The  edge  of  the  flat  body  and 
head  was  girt  by  a  black  line,  and  the  neck  was  surrounded  by  four 
black  marks  corresponding  to  the  necklace  of  the  lightning  snakes  of 
the  Snake  Dance  in  the  mosaic  in  the  Antelope  kib-va.  I  saw,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female  lightning  snake, 
as  in  the  sand  picture,  and  I  am  told  that  these  tal-4-wi~pi-ki  are  all  of 
one  sex.  As  the  snakes  hung  in  line  edge  to. edge,  separated  by 
about  quadruple  their  breadth,  the  yellow,  which  was  a  trifle  shorter 
than  the  others,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  separated  by  a  considerable  space. 

Glancing  now  at  the  floor  in  front  of  the  crooks  or  gf&Jiibpi,  I 
noticed  on  a  line  with  them,  in  a  small  mound  of  sand  apparently 
collected  for  that  purpose,  a  large  ba-ho  formed  of  yellow  and  blue 
shafts,  with  the  customary  feathers,  sprigs  of  herbs,  and  nii-ci-a-ta  or 
meal  in  a  corn  husk.  From  the  mound  in  which  this  ba-ho  was 
inserted,  in  a  straight  line  east  and  west,  reaching  several  feet  through 
the  gateway  which  has  been  mentioned,  a  broad  band,  bearing  every 
likeness  to  a  ridge  of  sand,  extended  across  the  floor.  The  length  of 
this  line  was  fifteen  feet,  its  breadth  one  foot,  and  in  no  place  was  it 
very  thick.  It  was  composed  of  the  following  material :  First,  the 
foundation  and  most  copious  deposit  was  fine  brown  sand  j  above  this 
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was  a  narrower  line  of  coarse  meal,  upon  this  was  finely  ground  meal, 
and  last  of  all  ta-lac-e,  or  corn  pollen,  in  less  generous  quantity.  Thus 
the  four  cardinal  points  were  represented  even  in  this  line,  although 
the  colors  were  not  appropriate.  From  the  base  of  the  single  baf-ho, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  cotton  string  extended  along  the  middle  of 
the  line  of  sand  and  meal  for  almost  its  whole  length.  This  string 
was  spun  from  native  cotton,  and  at  its  end  was  tied  a  feather  of 
an  eagle  and  that  of  a  small  yellow  bird.  The  cotton  string  did  not  rest 
directly  on  the  meal,  but  was  borne  on  the  backs  of  the  wooden  images 
of  birds,  which  were  arrayed  from  the  insertion  to  the  end  of  the 
string.  These  birds  were  legless,  clumsy,  decoy-like  carvings,  painted 
black,  with  wings  sometimes  represented  and  marked  with  white  lines. 
They  were  of  various  sizes,  from  about  one  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  all  faced  in  the  same  direction  away  from  the  ba-ho.  As  they 
were  six  in  number  they  corresponded  with  the  six  cardinal  points, 
beginning  with  that  nearest  the  bar-ho  which  represented  the  north. 
Their  names  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Da'-wa-ma-na      .         .         .         .         .     North. 

2.  Cho-sa   ......         West. 

, 

3.  Ki-a-zo  ......  South. 

4.  P6c-i-wa          .....  East. 

5.  Ac'-i-a  ......  Above. 

6.  Ti-pdc-ka        .....  Below. 

These  effigies  were  placed  at  unequal  distances  from  each  other  ;  the 
interval  between  Da'-wa-ma-na,  the  sun  virgin,  and  the  ba'-ho  being 
somewhat  greater  than  the  remaining.  This  interval  was  occupied, 
however,  by  a  second  and  smaller  na-kwa'-ko-ci,  which  was  fastened  to 
the  base  of  the  ba'-ho  by  a  short  cotton  string.  It  is  customary  in 
making  offerings  at  this  altar  to  cast  pinches  of  meal  upon  the  sacred 
things  before  the  reredos  and  along  the  cotton  string  supported  by  the 
backs  of  the  birds.  After  the  destruction  of  the  altar  a  pinch  of 
meal  gathered  from  the  pur-huh  was  regarded  as  efficacious,  and  was 
taken  up  by  visitors. 
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On  either  side  of  the  line  just  in  front  of  the  ridge  of  sand  before 
the  reredos,  and  on  a  level  with  the  ba'-hos,  slightly  in  advance  of 
them,  there  was  embedded  in  mounds  of  brown  sand  placed  there  for 
that  purpose  rude  painted  wooden  torsos,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  of  a 
man  and  girl.  These  images  were  said  to  be  very  old,  a  report  which 
their  dingy  appearance  contributed  to  substantiate.  The  figure  on  the 


Male  and  Female  Effigies  in  the  Altar  of  the  North  Houie. 


left  of  the  altar  was  that  of  a  girl  ;  that  to  the  right  of  a  man,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  the  elSer  brother  and  sister  of  the  Flute  fraternity. 
The  image  of  the  girl  had  a  large  oval  head,  flat  above,  with  a  black 
band  about  the  forehead.  The  crown  of  the  head  bore  a  nak-tci  or 
terraced  tablet  painted  white  with  black  border.  The  nak-tci  had 
three  terraces,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  feather.  A  green  rain  symbol 
with  a  single  cloud  or  rainbow  semicircle  was  likewise  represented. 
The  characteristic  whorls  (squash  flower)  in  which  the  Hopi  maidens 
still  dress  their  hair  was  represented  on  each  side  of  the  head  by  circu- 
lar appendages  painted  black.  The  face  was  painted  yellow,  and  the 
eyes  and  mouth  were  represented  by  longitudinal  black  bands.  The 
body  and  arms  were  painted  green,  the  breasts  being  indicated  by 
brown  protuberances.  Many  feathers  were  tied  by  strings  to  the  lower 
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portion  of  the  body  and  about  the  neck.  The  face  of  the  effigy  of  the 
man  was  more  oval  than  that  of  the  girl,  but  the  crown  of  the  head 
bore  a  similar  small  nak-tci  painted  green  with  black  border.  The 
hair  and  border  of  the  face  was  black,  the  face  itself  being  blue.  The 
nose  was  not  represented,  but  the  eyes  and  mouth  were  indicated  by 
black  lines.  The  left-hand  side  of  the  body  and  left  arm  were  yellow, 
the  right  blue,  separated  from  the  medial  region  of  the  body  by  curved 
black  bands.  Na-kwa'-ko-ci  were  tied  about  the  neck.  The  size  of 
the  two  figures  was  about  the  same. 

In  front  of  each  figure  there  was  a  rounded  mound  of  sand  and 
meal,  in  which  was  placed  a  number  of  different  colored  bodies.  These 
objects  were  shaped  like  the  frustum  of  a  cone  prolonged  at  the  smaller 
diameter  into  a  short  round  shaft,  the  place  of  union  being  girt  by  a 
collar.1  They  were  placed  in  the  mound  or  ta-ldc-ko^no  like  pins  in  a 
cushion.  The  following  names  corresponding  to  the  cardinal  points 
have  been  given  for  them  :  — 

H£y-ce  ......  North. 

Chd-ro-ce    ......  West. 

Ma'-na-ce        ......  South. 

Po-la-ce ''     .  East. 

A-ka-a-o-ce     ......  Above. 

Coi-yo-ce     ......  Below. 

The  mounds  from  which  they  rose  showed  evidence  of  having  corn 
pollen,  meal,  and  brown  sand  in  composition.  The  objects  were 
sprinkled  by  the  faithful  in  making  offerings,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremony  women  and  children  pressed  their  hands  upon  the  mound  for 
supposed  efficacious  results. 

To  the  left  of  the  man,  near  the  mound  of  sand,  there  were  two  ii-po- 
nis  of  the  Le'-na-wt/mp-ki-yas.  These  ti-po-nis  were  simple,  elongated, 
irregularly  conical  cylinders,  out  of  which  projected  a  few  feathers,  the 
body  being  bound  with  a  buckskin  string.  In  front  of  the  ti-po-nis 

1  These  closely  resemble  the  conven-  called  the  Le ' n-ya-ka-tci-na,  which  has  the 
tional  squash  symbol.  I  have  seen  a  ti-hu  head  covered  with  similar  bodies. 
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there  was  a  small  spherical  gourd  inclosed  in  a  string  network.  This 
gourd  played  an  important  part  in  the  ceremony  at  the  spring  on  the 
last  day.  Four  feathers  were  attached  by  strings  to  the  network  at 
the  four  quadrants.  On  the  floor  near  by  was  a  small  tray  of  sacred 
meal  for  offerings.  There  was  likewise  a  rattle  and  ears  of  corn  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  medicine  on  the  night  before  the  public 
dance. 

ALTAR    OF   THE    MA-cf-LEN-Yi. 

The  altar  of  the  south  house  was  less  complicated  than  that  of  the 
north,  to  which  it  had,  however,  a  general  likeness.  The  entrance  to 
the  rooms,  in  one  of  which  this  altar  was  erected,  was  from  the  south 
side,  entering  from  the  small  plaza  where  the  morning  ceremony  of  the 
Ni-mdn  was  celebrated.  The  chamber  in  which  the  altar  was  set  up 
was  a  back  room  generally  used  for  storage,  and  piles  of  corn  formed 
a  fitting  background  to  the  paraphernalia  of  the  altar.  As  I  was  alone 
at  Ci-paii-lo-vi  during  my  studies  of  the  Flute  Ceremony  and  could  not 
follow  the  events  which  occurred  in  both  the  houses,  and  as  those  of 
the  Ma-ci-len-ya  seemed  less  important,  my  observations  on  the  exer- 
cises in  this  house  are  more  incomplete  than  on  those  of  the  other. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  in  which  the  altar  was  erected  there  were 
set  up  as  a  reredos  a  number  of  slabs  of  wood  representing  the  light- 
ning. One  of  these  especially  struck  my  attention.  It  was  a  long, 
flat,  wooden  slab,  upon  which  the  zigzag  lines  of  a  lightning  snake 
were  drawn.  The  head  of  the  lightning  snake  had  the  well-known 
sagitta-like  form,  and  from  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  head,  near  where 
it  narrows  to  the  neck,  a  curved  horn  was  represented  just  as  in  the 
head  of  the  male  lightning  snake  on  the  Antelope  sand  mosaic  in  the 
Snake  Dance.  The  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  lightning  snake  and  the 
three  lines  which  girt  the  neck  and  form  the  necklace  were  well  repre- 
sented. From  each  zigzag  in  the  undulations  of  the  snake  hung  a 
triangular  body  connected  by  a  line  with  the  snake's  body.  A  similar 
triangle  hung  from  the  head.  For  these  I  have  been  given  the  name 
ha-ya-pa-owa-na.  Similar  symbolic  figures  appeared  on  a  tile  near 
the  altar  and  upon  the  slabs  on  the  roof  near  the  na-tci. 
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At  about  the  middle  point,  in  the  centre  of  the  upright  lightning 
slabs,  there  was  an  image,  Tai-6-ya,  similar  to  the  male  torso 
of  the  north  house.  This  image  differs  from  both  of  those 
in  the  other  house  in  not  having  a  mound  of  sand  in  front 
of  it,  from  which  the  flute-like  bodies,  which  have  been 
elsewhere  described,  projected.  Where  the  line  of  slabs 
forming  the  background  of  the  altar  met  the  side  of  the 
room,  near  the  corner  of  the  chamber,  there  were  inserted 
in  a  sand  ridge  a  few  round  sticks,  with  at  least  one  crook, 
gne-luk-pi.  Just  in  advance  of  this  stood  a  small  upright 
ba'-ho,  similar  to  that  already  mentioned  in  the  north  house. 
From  the  ba-ho,  in  a  diagonal  direction  across  the  room,  a 
pathway  of  brown  sand  similar  to  that  in  the  Ca-kwa-len? 
ya  house  was  drawn.  This  pathway  was  much  shorter  than 
that  already  described,  and  along  it  were  strung  the  six 
birds  corresponding  with  the  six  cardinal  points,  with  their 
heads  facing  the  ba-ho  instead  of,  as  in  Ca-kwa'-len-ya, 
looking  away  from  the  same.  The  small  na-kwa-ko-ci  was 
found  at  the  base  of  the  ba'-ho,  and  the  long  cotton  string 
with  its  na-kwa'-ko'd  extended  along  the  backs  of  the  birds. 
The  bird  Da-wa-ma-na  was  nearest  the  ba-ho,  and,  as  in 

Lightning    Snake 

Ca-Jcwa-len-ya,  is  one  of  the  smallest. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  pathway  of  sand  on  which  the  bird  effi- 
gies were  placed,  there  was  an  object  which  was  wanting  in  the  Ca-kwa- 
len-ya  altar.  At  right  angles  to  the  pathway  to  the  ba-ho,  at  its 
opposite  end,  a  ridge  of  brown  sand  about  a  foot  in  length  was  heaped 
up.  In  this  ridge,  a  row  of  eagle's  tail  feathers  was  inserted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  remind  one  of  a  similar  row  back  of  the  altar  in  the 
Wi-kwal-i-o-bi-kib-va  in  the  Snake  ceremonials.  Leaning  against  these 
feathers,  and  facing  the  line  of  birds  on  the  sand-path,  was  an  irregular 
rectangular  stone  tile.  This  tile  is  two  feet  by  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  size,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown  color.  Its  back  is  ornamented  with 
conventional  symbolic  designs.  On  the  lower  rim  there  were  eleven 
parallel  lines,  symbols  of  falling  rain,  painted  in  black.  Above  these 
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there  was  marked  off,  by  a  sinuous  black  line,  three  rain-cloud  semi- 
circles  painted  green.  Two  oval  white  rain  clouds  were  outlined  with 
heavy  black  lines,  while  on  either  side  appeared  the  zigzag  conventional 
figures  representing  the  lightning  snakes,  which  were  headless,  and 
arose  from  the  angles  between  the  white  and  green  rain-cloud  orna- 
ments. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tile  a  black  triangular  figure  was  depicted, 
which  recalls  those  already  described  on  the  lightning  slabs  under  the 
name  ha-yaya'-o-ma-na.  It  occupied  a  position  between  the  two 
oval  white  rain  clouds,  and  had  a  broad  band  of  white  along  the  upper 
side.  This  band  is  the  same  as  that  represented  on  the  appendages  to 
the  snake  on  the  lightning  slab.  The  margin  of  the  tile  was  irregular 
and  considerably  chipped,  and  its  general  appearance  confirmed  the 
testimony  of  the  priests  that  it  was  ancient. 

If  one  faces  the  ba-ho,  looking  along  the  pathway  of  sand,  a  second 
tile  will  be  seen  leaning  against  the  right  wall  of  the  room.  Its  posi- 
tion is  such  that  it  faces  the  line  of  bird  effigies  at  an  angle  which 
the  side  of  the  room  makes  with  the  line  of  meal. 

This  stone  tile  was  about  the  same  size  as  that  leaning  on  the  row 
of  eagle  feathers,  and  bore  a  similar  decoration,  which  was  very  different 
in  details.  The  tile,  like  its  companion,  had  an  irregular  shape,  more 
semicircular  than  rectangular,  and  while  one  edge  was  straight,  the 
other  was  irregular  by  reason  of  chipping,  and  curved.  Like  its  fel- 
low, this  tile  had  an  O-mow-uli  symbol,  with  falling  rain  and  the  two 
lightning  snakes  depicted  upon  it.  There  were  also  fourteen  broad 
black  parallel  lines  on  a  white  ground,  representing  falling  rain. 
Three  rain-cloud  semicircles  were  outlined  by  a  broad  black  band 
above  the  falling  rain.  The  field  of  the  clouds  was  brown,  and  the 
middle  cloud,  which  was  the  largest,  had  a  conventionalized  half  ear  of 
corn  consisting  of  two  parallel  rows  of  rectangular  kernels,  each  with  a 
dot  in  the  middle,  painted  upon  it. 

A  field  of  green  occupied  the  whole  face  of  the  tile  above  the 
figures  of  the  rain  clouds.  On  this  region,  rising  from  the  depression 
which  separates  the  lateral  from  the  medial  rain  cloud,  one  on  each  side, 
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there  was  a  brown  zigzag  lightning  figure  outlined  in  black.     Each  of 
these  bore  a  simple  terraced  nak-tci  on  the  head. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  objects  about  the  altar,  and  to  the 
left  of  the  prominent  baf-ho  of  the  south  house,  was  a  single  ti-po-ni, 
which,  as  is  usually  the  case,  was  supported  on  a  small  mound  of  sand. 
To  these  permanent  objects  of  the  altar  may  be  added  several  small 
rattles,  a  spherical  water  jar  made  of  a  gourd,  and  a  flat  basket  upon 
which  were  various  objects,  the  making  of  which  calls 
for  special  description.  Upon  this  basket  was  also  a 
quantity  of  sacred  meal  for  the  use  of  the  priests  or 
others  in  making  their  offerings.  These  were  not 
placed  in  a  definite  position,  but  in  the  progress  of  the 
celebration  were  carried  from  place  to  place  in  the  room,  rarely  being 
returned  to  the  same  position  on  the  altar,  or  sent  to  distant  shrines 
as  offerings.  A  special  account  is  necessary  to  describe  the  various 
offerings  which  are  made  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony. 

LEN-TOTO-KI-YA. 

During  Tuesday  night,  or  the  night  before  the  Le-la-tuk  celebration, 
a  ceremony  took  place  in  the  north  house  which  is  said  to  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  south  house.  The  vigils  in  the  north  house  were  quite 
severe  enough  for  me,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  lost  some  of  the 
ceremonies  in  this  place  by  falling  asleep  during  the  performance.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  the  more  important  events  of  the  Len-to-to- 
ki-ya  were  obtained.  Up  to  eleven  o'clock  the  Flute  priests,  and  also 
several  men,  women,  and  children,  were  assembled  in  the  living  room  of 
the  north  house,  and,  seated  in  a  circle,  sung  many  songs.  The  pipe 
was  repeatedly  passed  about  in  a  ceremonial  manner,  during  which  the 
several  terms  of  relationship,  "  e-ve-va"  "  e-tup-to"  my  elder  brother, 
my  younger  brother,  were  interchanged. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  chief  Flute  priest,  having  brought  some  clean 

brown  sand  into  the  room,  took  a  position  in  the  line  of  priests  facing 

the  door  and  silently  poured  the  sand  on  the  floor,  making  a  slight 

^ound.     He  then  took  from  his  pouch  a  handful  of  sacred  meal,  and 
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rapidly  made  two  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  represent- 
ing the  four  cardinal  points.  To  these  he  added  two  others,  repre- 
senting the  zenith  and  nadir.  These  lines  were  made  by  rapid  passes, 
beginning  with  that  from  the  north  to  south,  following  with  that  from 
west  to  east,  and  then  the  line  from  northeast  to  southwest.  There 
were  consequently  six  different  radiating  lines,  and  as  each  line  was 
drawn  an  inclination  of  the  hand  was  made  in  the  direction  to  which 
the  line  pointed.  Upon  the  mound  of  sand,  at  the  intersection  of  these 
lines  of  meal,  the  chief  then  placed  the  rectangular  terraced  rimmed 
vessel,  the  sides  being  so  placed  as  to  correspond  with  the  cardinal 
points.  At  the  end  of  each  line  of  meal  an  ear  of  corn  was  placed  in 
a  ring  in  a  radiating  direction,  beginning  with  the  north  and  following 
the  regular  order.  Before  each  ear  of  corn  was  laid  in  place  it  was 
slightly  inclined  in  the  direction  to  which  the  line  upon  which  it  was 
to  be  deposited  pointed.  The  apex  of  the  ear  was  turned  towards  the 
medicine  bowl,  and  the  colors  of  the  corn  corresponded  with  the  colors 
of  the  cardinal  points.  To  the  left  of  each  ear  of  corn  was  placed 
a  single  ma-kwdm-pi,  a  cylindrical  body  about  the  size  of  a  finger, 
wound  in  skin  thongs,  with  feathers  projecting  from  one  end.  Upon 
the  end  of  each  ear  of  corn  nearest  the  bowl,  the  chief  then  placed 
small  quartz  crystals  and  shells.  I  was  not  able  to  observe  this  accu- 
rately, for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  light  in  the  room  except  a 
flicker  from  the  fireplace*  and  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  arm 
of  the  chief  obscured  my  view.  I  think,  however,  two  objects  were 
placed  on  each  ear  of  corn,  and  that  there  was  added  to  these  a  small 
unknown  object  which  resembled  the  seed  of  some  plant. 

When  the  medicine  bowl  had  been  set  in  its  position,  and  the  corn 
and  crystals  arranged,  the  chiefs  present  in  turn  smoked  in  silence 
ceremonially.  A  large  ancient  pipe  was  lighted 1  by  the  pipe  lighter, 
and  passed  low  down  even  to  the  floor  to  the  chief,  who  in  turn  handed 

1  In  all  the  ceremonial  smokes  which  I  time.     Native  tobacco,  however,  is  always 

have  witnessed,  except  one,  the  pipe  was  used  in  ceremonies,  and,  as  far  as  observed, 

lit  with  an  ordinary  match.     In  none  of  American  tobacco  is  not  smoked  ceremo- 

the  kib-vas  is  there  a  fire  burning  all  the  nially. 
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it,  after  he  had  smoked,  to  his  neighbor.  As  each  one  received  the 
pipe,  he  puffed  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  upon  the  ba'-hos,  and  upon 
the  other  objects  on  the  floor  around  which  the  priests  were  gathered. 
When  all  the  chiefs  had  smoked,  the  pipe  was  returned  to  the  pipe 
lighter,  who  invariably  cleaned  it,  and  placed  it  on  the  floor  by  the 
side  of  a  bag  of  native  tobacco.  As  the  pipe  was  passed  from  one  to 
another  of  the  priests  terms  of  relationship  were  interchanged.  It 
was  held  low  down  near  the  floor  as  it  was  passed  from  one  to  another, 
in  order  that  the  rain  might  descend  even  to  the  ground,  and  not  stop 
half  way.  Smoking  is  a  ceremonial  religious  custom ;  the  pipe  is  the 
Of-mow-uh,  and  the  smoke  the  rain  cloud.  I  shall  later  show  what  an 
important  part  it  plays  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Miing-kib-va  in  the 
Snake  Dance.  At  the  termination  of  this  ceremonial  smoke  the  four 
priests  nearest  the  bowl  picked  up  the  small  gourd  rattles  and  began  a 
low  rapid  rattling.  This  continued  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  the 
priests  began  a  song,  at  first  low,  rising  gradually  and  increasing  in 
volume.  As  the  song  progressed  the  tune  changed  several  times.  The 
chief,  who  squatted  before  the  medicine  bowl,  now  and  then  took  an 
object  from  it  and  put  it  in  his  mouth. 

After  the  song  had  continued  for  some  time,  the  chief  transferred 
the  objects  from  his  mouth  with  care  to  the  ha-kwi-pi.  He  then  took 
a  small  gourd  full  of  liquid  in  his  right  hand  and  with  his  left  held 
the  corn,  with  the  crystals  still  on  it,  over  the  north  rim  of  the  bowl. 
He  then  raised  the  gourd  towards  the  north,  and  poured  water  from  it 
upon  the  corn,  washing  the  crystals  into  the  naf-kwi-pi.  These  same 
motions  and  passes  he  performed  over  all  the  ears  of  corn,  following 
the  proper  sequence,  until  all  the  crystals  were  transferred  with  the 
liquid  to  the  bowl.  As  the  corn  was  washed  the  drops  of  water 
which  adhered  to  each  ear  were  sprinkled  to  the  cardinal  points  before 
the  ear  was  laid  back  in  place.  The  song  and  rattle  continued,  and, 
after  an  interval,  the  meal  with  which  the  extremities  of  the  small 
feather  bodies,  ma-kwdm-pi,  had  been  previously  sprinkled  was  washed 
in  the  same  way. 

Corn  pollen  was  now  sprinkled  into  the  mixture,  first  from  the  north 
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side,  and  then  from  the  other  points,  a  slight  inclination  of  the  hand 
indicating  before  each  act  an  offering  to  the  corresponding  cardinal 
point.  The  song  changed  its  character  several  times  throughout  this 
simple  ceremony.  The  chief  then  took  up  the  bone  whistle,  ta-tuk-pi, 
placed  one  end  in  his  mouth,  and,  kneeling  down,  with  the  other  end 
in  the  water  whistled  six  times,  once  on  each  side  of  the  jar,  the  north, 
west,  south,  and  east,  above  and  below.  This  ceremonial  whistling, 
which  was  identical  with  that  already  described  in  the  N'wnan-ka-tci-na, 
was  repeated  several  times. 

The  song  then  ceased  and  the  ceremonials  were  continued  by  a 
formal  smoke,  during  which,  by  an  absence  of  a  few  moments,  I  lost  a 
few  events.  When  I  returned  I  found  the  droning  of  the  songs  had 
begun,  and  the  priests  were  shaking  their  rattles  as  before.  One  of 
the  priests  now  took  a  flat  tray  of  sacred  meal  and  stepped  to  the 
north  wall  of  the  house.  As  the  song  progressed  he  filled  his  hand 
with  meal,  and,  holding  it  to  his  mouth,  stood  facing  the  wall  as  if  in 
prayer.  He  then  made  four  horizontal  parallel  marks  on  the  side  of 
the  wall,  about  five  feet  from  the  floor.  After  this  he  passed  to  the 
west  wall,  where  he  made  similar  parallel  lines.  He  later  made  similar 
marks,  four  in  number,  on  the  south  and  east  walls,  on  the  ceiling,  and 
on  the  floor. 

The  character  of  the  song  and  the  accompanying  rattle  continually 
changed.  I  was  unable  to  follow  the  many  variations,  but  from  time 
to  time  both  ceased  altogether,  and  the  priests  silently  smoked  an 
ancient  pipe  ceremonially.  Between  each  smoke,  which  seemed  to 
make  a  natural  interval  in  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  variations 
were  introduced  and  changes  were  made  in  the  manner  of  treating  the 
liquid.  At  one  time  the  bowl  was  slowly  raised  from  the  sand  and 
moved  slightly  in  four  directions  by  simply  inclining  it  back  and  forth. 
After  it  had  been  put  back  in  place,  the  priest  filled  his  mouth  with  a 
great  puff  of  smoke,  and,  leaning  over  the  bowl  with  his  mouth  near  the 
liquid,  filled  it  full  of  tobacco  smoke,  which  could  be  seen  rising  from 
the  medicine  for  some  time.  This  he  did  several  times.  While  this 
was  taking  place  there  was  a  ceaseless  droning  song  and  a  monotonous 
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rattling.  At  one  time  one  of  the  priests,  however,  added  discordant 
notes  from  a  flute.  Possibly  one  of  the  most  critical  times  in  the 
preparation  of  the  medicine  remains  to  be  described.  In  the  midst 
of  the  song,  as  morning  approached,  the  chief,  gathering  up  the  ears 
of  corn  from  their  respective  radii,  following  the  ceremonial  circuit, 
which  at  such  a  time  no  priest  would  dare  to  violate,  placed  their 
ends  in  the  liquid,  holding  them  together  at  the  opposite  extremities. 
Pressing  the  corn  in  a  conical  figure  with  one  hand,  with  the  other 
hand  he  raised  the  bowl  and  shifted  it  laterally  a  little  in  four  direc- 
tions. He  did  this  several  times,  after  which  he  raised  the  corn  from 
the  bowl,  taking  appropriate  colors  in  turn,  and  replaced  them  in 
their  former  position,  observing  the  proper  order.  This  was  followed 
by  sprinkling  into  the  liquid  a  few  pinches  of  either  corn  pollen  or 
sacred  meal  from  the  cardinal  points,  a  pass  being  made  to  each  of  the 
six  different  directions  before  each  offering.  At  the  culmination  of 
the  ceremonies  one  of  the  priests  mounted  the  housetop  with  the  light- 
ning framework  and  the  instrument  called  a  whizzer,  and,  shooting 
off  the  former,  followed  it  with  the  latter  six  times,  once  corresponding 
to  each  of  the  cardinal  points. 

Before  sunrise,  a  messenger  was  sent  with  the  offerings  (ba'-lios] 
to  different  points.  Other  events,  however,  occurred  so  rapidly  at  this 
time  that  I  could  not  follow  the  messenger.  Later  events  showed 
me  that  I  missed  many  things  at  this  point  of  my  study.  Long  before 
dawn,  the  public  crier  made  four  announcements  of  a  race  which  was 
to  occur  at  daybreak.  As  I  emerged  from  the  room  in  which  the 
above  ceremony  had  been  performed,  following  the  messenger  with  the 
baf-hos,  I  heard  the  sound  of  distant  bells  of  the  participants  in  the 
Flute  race,  and  hurried  away  to  the  west  of  the  town  to  see  the  ap- 
proaching contestants. 

Many  persons  on  the  west  end  of  the  pueblo  watched  the  return- 
ing racers,  a  number  of  whom  could  now  be  seen  far  off  in  the  plain 
approaching  the  mesa.  While  watching  the  racers  it  was  noticed  that 
many  small  boys  and  girls,  fantastically  dressed,  had  collected  on  the 
front  platform  of  the  mesa  upon  which  stands  the  two  pueblos,  Mi-con- 
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in-o-vi  and  Ci-paii-lo-vi.  Although  they  were  far  below  us,  in  full 
sight,  we  could  see  that  they  awaited  the  returning  runners  at  the  edge 
of  the  platform  on  the  trail  from  the  west.  The  boys  had  bright  red 
and  yellow  feathers  in  their  hair,  their  bodies  were  daubed  with  white, 
and  they  wore  abundant  wampum  and  ceremonial  blankets.  They 
carried  a  great  number  of  corn-stalks  with  corn  upon  them.  The  girls 
were  arrayed  in  white  ceremonial  blankets,  and  bore  melons.  There 
now  appeared  two  personages,  most  suggestively  dressed  in  the  regalia 
of  the  Tcu-a-wijmp-ki-ya  or  Snake  priests.  As  the  Snake  Dance  is  not 
performed  at  Ci-paii-lo-vi,  there  not  remaining  more  than  one  or  two 
members  of  the  fraternity,  the  appearance  of  these  men  highly  inter- 
ested me.  They  were  dressed  like  Snake  priests,  personifications  of 
the  warriors,  and  were  the  starter  of  the  race  and  the  one  who  stood 
at  the  goal.  Their  dress  was  as  follows :  — 

The  body  was  stained  red  with  cii-ta,  formed  by  mixing  iron  oxide 
with  spittle.  Upon  the  arms,  breast,  and  legs  white  marks  or  daubs  of 
white  earth  were  placed,  and  in  the  hair  was  tied  a  breath-feather  also 
stained  red.  Across  the  cheeks  were  chevrons  of  powdered  hematite. 
Around  the  waist  each  wore  a  short  kilt  of  dark  red  color  with  tin 
rattles  on  its  lower  rim.  Two  sets  of  parallel  lines,  of  yellow,  green, 
and  black  color,  extended  lengthwise  around  the  kilt.  Five  white 
rectangular  spots  were  painted  in  the  black  lines  which  separate  the 
yellow  from  the  green.  The  middle  line  of  the  kilt  was  occupied  by 
a  black  zigzag  zone  with  a  white  border.  In  the  centre  of  this 
zigzag  zone  there  were  four  pairs  of  white  decorations,  arrow  points 
alternating  with  two  oblique  lines  drawn  across  the  zone  in  one  case, 
and  with  two  parallel  lines  not  oblique  in  the  other.  These  were  said 
to  represent  the  "duck's  footprints,"  and  "frog  footprints."  The 
zigzag  zone  was  said  to  be  a  representation  of  the  body  of  Bft'-Iu-tu- 
kong,  the  great  plumed  snake  of  mythology,  while  the  two  sets  of  five 
parallel  lines,  three  black,  one  yellow,  and  one  green  in  each  set,  sym- 
bolized the  rainbow. 

Over  one  shoulder  of  each  priest  hung  a  buckskin  bandoleer  sus- 
pended by  several  thongs.  To  this  bandoleer  were  tied  four  or  five 
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little  pellets  of  clay  done  up  in  buckskin.  Each  warrior1  wore  red 
moccasins,  and  carried  the  lightning  framework  and  a  whizzer.  Before 
the  lightning  framework,  or  tal-i-wi-pi-ki,  which  they  carried  was 
publicly  used,  the  side  of  each  slab,  near  the  end,  was  moistened  with 
honey,  and  a  breath-feather  was  stuck  on  each  spot.  It  lay,  when  not 
used,  with  the  whizzers,  in  a  flat  basket  before  the  altar,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  various  ceremonies  was  often  sprinkled  with  sacred  meal. 
One  of  these  warrior  Tciif-a-wi)mp-ki-yas  stood  at  the  base  of  the  first 
rise  of  the  mesa  near  the  spring  to  the  west  of  Ci-paii-lo-vi,  waiting 
for  the  racers  to  approach.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  crook  and  stood 
at  the  terminal  goal  of  the  race.  As  the  runners  flew  past  him  each 
brushed  the  crook  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  called  out  to  the 
runners  as  they  approached,  and  he  was  said  to  have  previously  made  a 
large  O'-mow-uh  sign  in  meal  on  the  trail  near  where  he  stood.  This 
figure,  however,  I  did  not  observe,  although  I  have  seen  it  in  other 
races.  When  all  the  racers  had  passed  this  Snake  priest  they  ran  up 
the  steep  trail  to  the  platform  where  the  children  were  standing  await- 
ing them.  The  Snake  priest  followed,  and  as  soon  as  he  mounted  to 
where  the  children  were  he  shot  off  the  tal-i-wi-pi-ki  and  sounded  the 
whizzer.  This  was  the  sign  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  begin  their  race 
up  the  second  rise  to  the  pueblo.  All  the  'boys  and  girls,  laden  with 
corn  and  melons,  followed  the  racers  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  As 
the  winner  in  the  race  mounted  to  the  level  of  the  town  he  was  greeted 
with  the  word  "  Kwa'-kwcd"  thank  you,  from  the  men ;  and  as  the 
first  of  the  boys  and  girls  came  up  the  spectators  rushed  out  and  seized 
the  load  which  he  carried.  The  second  Snake  priest  arrived  later,  for 
his  position  was  at  the  distant  starting  point  of  the  race. 

I  followed  the  first  Snake  priest  to  the  north  house,  where  during  the 
race  the  priests  were  singing.     The  chief,  whose  face  was  covered  with 

1  A   complete   description  of   a  Snake  sarily  in  the  Snake  Dance  the  costume  is 

priest   and   a   discussion    of    his    various  more  rigidly  adhered  to  than  in  the  Flute 

accoutrements  is  reserved  for  my  account  Festival,  where  the  Snake  priest  is  but  a 

of  the  Snake  Dance,  where  I  have  studied  secondary  character, 
the  paraphernalia  with  great  care.    Neces- 
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yellow  meal,  now  took  the  medicine  bowl  from  the  floor  and  sprinkled 
the  liquid  in  it  abundantly  with  corn  pollen.  He  then  smoked  into  it, 
puffing  the  smoke  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  exercise,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  first  Snake  priest  at 
sunrise,  the  priests  who  were  present  gave  one  of  their  number  the 
ba-hos  to  deposit  in  distant  springs.  The  chief  said  a  long  prayer, 
which  was  followed  by  prayers  by  the  others,  and  earnestly  delivered 
instructions  to  the  messenger  who  was  to  bear  the  offerings.  He 
responded  very  rapidly,  and  hurried  off  with  his  charge.  This  mes- 
senger was  ceremonially  known  as  (/-mow-uh.  The  significance  of  the 
name  will  be  seen  presently,  for  he  took  the  most  prominent  part  in 
the  exercises  at  the  spring. 

On  Monday  preceding  the  Len-to-to-ki-ya  the  Ca-kwa-len-ya-wijmp- 
ki-yas  sat  in  a  circle  singing  over  two  flat  baskets,  in  one  of  which  was 
the  lightning  framework  and  the  two  whizzers.  In  the  other  basket 
there  were  eight  ba-hos.  Four  of  these  ba-hos  were  painted  green 
and  four  black,  and  all  had  faces  indicated  upon  them.  The  songs 
which  were  sung  were  monotonous  dronings  accompanied  with  the 
rattle,  and  at  one  time  a  flutist  standing  up  played  upon  a  flute,  of 
which  there  were  several  laid  upon  another  flat  basket  half  full  of 
sacred  meal.  One  of  the  singers  accompanied  the  song  with  a  rattle 
made  of  spires  of  two  conch  shells  hanging  to  a  string  attached  to  a 
stick. 

Just  at  sunrise,  the  man  in  ceremonials  called  O ' -mow-uh  entered 
the  room  bearing  on  his  arm  a  staff,  the  na-tci,  to  which  were  tied 
eagle  feathers  and  red  horsehair.  Around  his  loins  he  wore  a  cere- 
monial dance  blanket,  otherwise  his  body  was  naked ;  and  to  his  hair 
was  tied  a  white  feather.  As  this  man  drew  near  the  singers,  one  of 
them  rose  and  sprinkled  meal  along  his  path.  He  approached  the 
flat  basket  with  the  ba-hos,  laid  his  staff  upon  them,  took  off  the  sa- 
cred blanket,  untied  the  feather  from  his  hair,  and  seated  himself  with 
the  other  priests.  As  he  did  so  they  began  a  low  song  accompanied 
with  the  rattles.  At  the  close  of  the  song  the  ceremonial  pipe 
was  lighted  and  passed  to  O'wow-uh,  upon  which  terms  of  relation- 
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ship  were  interchanged.  The  breath-feather  and  an  ear  of  corn 
which  he  had  brought  were  placed  on  the  basket  of  sacred  meal. 

As  the  ceremonial  smoke  went  on,  one  of  the  priests  held  in  his  hand 
a  small  gourd  of  water  into  which  all  in  turn  puffed  the  smoke.  The 
pipe  which  was  used  was  of  stone,  with  a  very  massive  bowl  and  square 
stem,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  stem  with  the  bowl  being  girt  with 
a  decorated  collar.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  gourd  was 
sprinkled  with  meal  and  deposited  near  the  male  torso  in  front  of  the 
altar. 

The  priests  all  sat  in  silence  for  some  time,  after  which  one  of  them 
uttered  a  fervent  prayer,  to  which  all  responded  "  Anchai"  right. 
The  other  priests  prayed  in  turn,  and  then  the  priest  O'^mow-uh  took 
the  na'-tci  from  the  basket  of  meal,  and  mounting  to  the  roof  of  the 
house  inserted  it  into  the  stone  pedestal.  The  ceremony  preceding 
the  placing  in  position  of  the  na'-tci  was  observed  only  in  the  north 
house,  and  whether  or  not  it  ever  took  place  in  the  south  house  I 
am  unable  from  observation  to  say. 

Tuesday,  the  day  before  the  Len-to-to-ki-ya,  was  occupied  by  the 
members  of  both  houses  in  the  manufacture  of  ba-hos  and  the  various 
offerings  used  in  the  public  ceremonies  of  ^the  following  day.  Many 
ba-hos  of  various  lengths,  from  that  of  the  forearm  to  the  first  joint  of 
the  finger,  were  made  on  that  day.1 

Among  the  important  objects  made  by  the  Le'n-ya-w$mp-lti-yas  of 
both  houses  on  the  day  before  the  public  celebration,  or  the  final 
ceremony,  were  six  cottonwood  slabs  decorated  with  characteristic  pat- 
terns. These  slabs  were  of  rectangular  shape,  slightly  rounded  on 
each  face,  and  the  length  was  measured  by  the  width  of  eight  fingers 
placed  side  by  side.  Their  width  was  about  a  quarter  of  their  length. 
On  one  end  there  was  a  small  handle,  and  on  the  opposite  the  terraced 
na'-tci  ornament  with  the  rainbow  and  falling  water  symbols.  A 

1  A  similar  method  of  measurement  by  ba'-hos  were    painted   green  with    black 

the  arm  and  different  joints  of  the  fingers  points ;    some  were,  however,  black,  and 

was  adopted,  as  in  all  instances  of  ba'-ho  those  painted  green  had  a  flattened  end 

making  in  other  ceremonies.     Most  of  the  with  a  human  face  painted  upon  it. 
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small  notch  was  cut  in  each  side  of  the  slab  at  the  points  correspond- 
ing to  the  ends  of  the  line  connecting  the  falling  rain. 

The  slabs  were  first  painted  white,  and  then  either  with  red,  yellow, 
green,  or  white  grounds.  Upon  each  slab  was  painted 
in  black  the  conventionalized  ear  of  corn  in  which 
the  square  kernels  and  the  central  dots  were  repre- 
sented. It  will  be  seen  that  these  correspond  with  the 
six  cardinal  points,  north,  west,  south,  east,  above,  and 
below.  To  the  base  of  the  handle  was  tied  a  small 
package  of  sacred  meal  done  up  in  a  corn  husk,  to 
which  was  likewise  attached  a  na-kwa-ko-ci.  To  the 
back  of  the  slab  was  fastened  feathers,  which  pro- 
jected beyond  the  terraced  extremity  of  the  slab,  slips 
of  kurng-yu,  and  bdm-na-vi,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well- 
known  ba'-hos  elsewhere  described.  In  the  slab  cor- 
responding with  the  above,  the  kernels  of  the  ear  of 
corn  were  represented  by  black  squares  on  a  green 
ground. 

These  were  carried  by  the  boy  and  the  two  girls, 
ma-nas,  in  the  public  ceremony  of  the  following  day, 
and  were  deposited  in  the  ki-si  of  the  plaza  during  the 
final  observance  at  that  place.  Probably  the  same 
number  was  made  by  the  Le'n-ya-wijmp-ki-yas  of  the 
south  house.  I  am,  however,  unable  to  account  for  the 
fate  of  more  than  six  of  these  ba-hos. 

ANNULETS. 

On  the  day  before  the  celebration  of  the  public  ceremonies  of  the 
Flute  Festival  there  were  also  made  in  each  house  two  small  annulets 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  for  which  the  name  yo-yo-nu-la  has 
been  given  me.  They  were  identical  with  similar  objects  made  in  the 
Snake  Dance.  These  annulets  were  made  of  wi-po,  a  flag  leaf, 
which  is  twisted  into  shape  around  a  core  of  the  same  material.  Into 
each  was  bound  one  or  more  live  insects,  ba'-chi-bi,  a  "skater"  which 


Corn  Slab  Ba-ho. 
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lives  on  the  surface  of  water.     The  annulet  was  painted  black,  and 

to  it  was  attached  a  handle  made  of  the 
twisted  fibres  of  yucca  leaves,  forming  a  loop 
across  the  annulet  by  which  it  can  be  car- 
ried. On  the  side  of  each  annulet  a  stiff 
feather  of  an  unknown  origin  was  fastened. 
These  annulets  closely  resemble  the  objects 
placed  on  the  square  appendages  to  the  heads 
of  the  female  lightning  snakes  in  the  sand 
mosaic  of  the  Miing-kib-va  in  the  Snake 
Dance.  Their  subsequent  fate  is  important, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages.  Im- 
mediately after  manufacture  they  were  sim- 
ply placed  on  the  altar,  one  of  them  serving 
for  a  time  as  a  stand  for  the  small  spherical 


Cylinder. 


water  gourd  covered  with  a  net. 

CYLINDER. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  annulets  were  manufactured  a  small 
cylinder  about  the  length  of  the  diameter  oi;  the  annulets,  or  a  little 
more,  was  whittled  out  of  wood.1  This  cylinder  was  painted  black. 
It  closely  resembled  a  cylinder  which  is  laid  on  the  cephalic  horns  of 
the  two  male  lightning  snakes  in  the  sand  mosaic  of  the  Miing-kib-va 
in  the  Snake  Ceremony.  Around  the  middle  of  the  cylinder  was  tied 
a  string  to  which  was  attached  a  feather.  A  small  handle  made  of 


1  Probably  made  of  willow  wood.  In 
the  Snake  Dance,  where  a  similar  annulet 
is  placed  on  the  heads  of  two  of  the  snakes 
on  the  sand  mosaic,  this  wood  is  used  for 
the  cylinder  which  designated  the  male 
lightning  snakes.  The  annulets  are  put  on 
the  female  lightning  snakes.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  boy  dressed  and  painted  as  the  Snake 
priest  carried  the  cylinder,  and  that  the 


virgins  (ma-nas)  dressed  identically  with 
the  Tcu'-a-ma-na  who  appears  in  the  dra- 
matization of  the  Snake  legend  in  the 
Miing-kib-va,  carried  the  annulets.  These 
are  remarkable  coincidences.  To  me,  how- 
ever, they  show  a  deep-seated  resemblance 
which  I  am  not  yet  able  satisfactorily  to 
interpret. 

The   Hopi  name   for   this   cylinder  is 
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yucca  fibres  was  securely  fastened  to  it.  This  cylinder  was  carried  on 
a  large  black  bci'-ko,  by  the  Snake  boy  in  the  Le-la-tuk,  as  will  be 
presently  described. 

Three  blackened  sticks  of  the  length  of  the  forearm  and  hand, 
pointed  at  one  end  and  with  feathers  and  sprigs  of  kurng-y&  and  bam- 
na-vi,  with  a  small  corn-husk  package  of  sacred  meal,  were  also  among 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  dance  made  on  the  day  before  the  Lv-la-tuk. 
These  sticks  were  carried  in  the  hands  of  the  Snake  boy  and  ma-nas 
to  support  the  cylinder  and  the  annulets. 

There  were  exercises  at  the  great  spring  to  the  west  of  Ci-paii-lo-vi 
on  the  morning  of  the  Le-la-tuk  which  I  did  not  witness.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  annulets,  cylinders,  and  small  spherical  gourds,  which 
I  saw  on  the  altar  the  day  before,  were  at  that  time  deposited  in  the 
spring,  and  were  the  same  articles  which,  later,  were  taken  from  it  by 
the  priest  who  personated  (/-mow-uh.  At  about  sunrise  the  na-tci, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  displayed  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
of  the  Ca-kwa-len-ya  and  the  Ma-ci-len-ya,  disappeared,  but  were  ob- 
served on  the  banks  of  the  spring.  I  went  to  the  spring  as  soon  as 
I  missed  the  na-tci  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  but  I  was  too  late  to 
witness  any  ceremony  which  might  have  taken  place  there.  Judging 
from  what  I  had  already  witnessed,  I  am  quite  sure  there  must  have 
been  a  ceremony  of  some  kind  when  the  annulets,  cylinders,  and  gourds 
were  deposited  in  the  spring.  I  recommend  this  as  an  interesting  gap 
in  my  observations  for  future  investigators  to  fill. 

The  spring,  To-rwa,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  near  Ci-paii- 
lo-vi,  is  situated  in  a  large  depression  at  the  base  of  the  mesa  on  its 
west  side.  Its  diameter  is  approximately  twenty-five  feet,  and  the 
water  is  deep.  The  spring  is  oval  in  shape,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
ledge.  A  path  leads  down  to  it.  On  the  north  side  the  ledge  is  not 
higher  than  the  water,  but  on  the  south  it  rises  slightly  above  the  sur- 
face. Near  the  lowest  portion  of  the  ledge  is  a  large  rock  which  over- 
hangs the  water  and  blocks  the  passage  around  the  spring.  A  recess 
in  the  rock  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  paint  slabs  and  some  other  dance 
paraphernalia. 
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On  my  visit  to  the  spring  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  I  found 
that  a  circle  of  sacred  meal  had  been  drawn  around  the  spring,  extend- 
ing down  the  path  to  the  water's  edge.  I  was  told  that  this  line  had 
been  placed  there  to  warn  all  that  access  to  the  spring  was  forbidden, 
and  that  the  water  should  not  be  used  while  the  ceremonies  were  being 
performed.  A  second  line  of  sacred  meal,  extending  from  the  water's 


Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Spring.1 

edge  up  the  path  leading  off  towards  the  pueblo,  Mi-con-m-o-vi,  was 
terminated  by  a  na-kwa'-ko-ci,  which  was  said  to  have  been  made  by 
those  who  a  few  days  later  celebrated  the  Mdmz-rau,  a  woman's  dance 
which  is  not  connected  with  the  Len-to-ki-bi.  On  the  north  and  south 
edges  of  the  spring,  at  the  rim  above  the  path,  were  placed  the  na-tci 
of  the  two  fraternities  which  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony 
we  are  describing.  They  remained  in  their  positions  on  the  rim  of 
the  spring  all  day,  and  when  the  platoons  of  Le'n-ya-wljmp-Td-yas 

1  The  two  clusters  of  circles  on  opposite  spring,  are  the  na'-tci  and  the  positions 

sides  represent  the  position  of  the  leading  of    the    Ka-Uk-to-ka.      The   position    of 

priests  of  the  two  houses  (see  text).     Just  O'-mow-uh  is  shown  in  the  water, 
above  them,  on  the  ridge  surrounding  the 
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left  it,  after  having  performed  the  (/-mow-w/i  celebration,  they  were 
carried  as  standards  to  the  plaza  of  the  town. 

CEREMONY   AT   THE   SPRING. 

The  ceremony  at  the  spring  which  preceded  the  public  exercises  of 
the  Flute  priests  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  just 
before  the  procession  mounted  the  trail  to  the  plaza.  This  ceremony 
was  performed  by  six  of  the  Flute  priests  from  the  north  house,  while 
the  remaining  members  were  dressing  for  the  Le-la-tuk,  and  was  pre- 
liminary to  the  march  to  the  mesa  top.  In  the  late  afternoon  I  fol- 
lowed the  other  priests  to  the  spring,  and  found  the  members  of  the 
two  houses  assembling  on  their  respective  sides  on  the  path  which  has 
already  been  described.  The  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  collected  on  the  north 
side  where  the  path  descends  to  the  water,  and  the  Ma-ci-ltn-ya  on  the 
opposite  side.  They  did  not  mingle,  but  both  here  and,  as  we  shall 
later  see,  in  the  march  up  the  hill  and  the  ceremonies  about  the  cotton- 
wood  ki-si  in  the  plaza,  kept  separate,  the  former  leading  in  all  parts 
of  the  ceremony.  While  the  observance  which  I  am  now  about  to 
describe  was  progressing,  the  remaining  members  were  painting  each 
other  and  arranging  themselves  for  the  later  ceremonies.1  Six  of  the 
Ca-kwa'-len-ya  priests  and  four  or  five  of  the  Ma-ci-len-ya  took  promi- 
nent parts  in  this  ceremony.  The  latter  squatted  on  the  raised  path, 
while  the  former  sat  in  line  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  one  of  them, 
representing  O'-mow-uh,  standing  in  the  spring.  The  chief  of  the 
Ca-kwa-len-yd  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  line  near  CX-moto-tiA,  who  stood 
at  the  extremity  opposite  the  huge  boulder.  All  were  scantily  clad, 
as  in  the  kib-va  ceremonies,  and  the  chiefs  of  both  houses  had  their 
ti-po-nis  ;  the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  two,  the  Mci-ci-tin-ya,  one. 

1  On  the  Thursday  before  the  last  days  ink.      What  the  Antelopes  did  in   their 

of  the  Snake  Ceremonial  four  men  sang  all  ceremony  throughout  the  night  at  Da'-wa- 

night  by  the  sun  spring,  Da'-wa-pa,  and  a  pa  I  do  not  know,  as  my  knowledge  is 

warrior  kept  guard  over  them.    Da'-wd-pa  only  hearsay  in  that  particular.     This  is 

is  the  spring  in  which  the  Flute  fraternity  one  of  the  few  gaps  in  my  observations  of 

of  Wal-pi  performed  the  O'-mow-uh  cere-  the  Snake    Festival  which  needs  further 

mony  on  the  afternoon  before  the  Le'-la-  investigation. 
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The  ceremony  opened  with  a  smoke  by  both  houses.  When  the 
Ma-ci-len-ya  had  finished,  and  had  formally  returned  the  pipe  to  the 
lighter  with  interchange  of  terms  of  relationship,  the  four  chiefs  took 
up  their  rattles  and  began  a  slow  rattling.  The  Ca-kwa '-len-ya  mean- 
while smoked  in  silence,  but  at  the  close  of  the  song  which  fol- 
lowed the  five  members  of  the  Ca-kwa-len-ya  seated  themselves  in 
a  row  facing  the  water,  and  threw  a  pinch  of  meal  into  the  spring.  A 
person  representing  a  warrior  did  the  same,  and  after  this  offering  he 
mounted  the  edge  of  the  spring  and  stood  guard.  The  apparel  of 
this  person,  called  the  Ka-lek-to-ka,  will  be  specially  described  later. 
He  stood  on  guard  'near  the  na'-tci  of  the  Ca-kwa-len-ya^  with  bow 
and  arrows  in  one  hand,  and  a  whizzer  in  the  other.  A  second  Ka- 
lek-to-ka  from  the  Ma-ci-len-ya  made  a  like  offering  and  mounted 
guard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  spring  near  the  standard  of  his  house. 

When  the  Ma-ci-len-ya  ceased  their  song  and  accompanying  rattle, 
the  Ca-kwa-len-ya  took  up  their  rattles  and  sang  a  similar  melody. 
This  song  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  as  it  did  so  the  rattles 
varied  in  accord. 

(y-mow-uh  stood  at  the  water's  edge,  and  at  each  change  in  the 
song  or  new  strain  advanced  a  step  into  ,the  water.  As  he  did  so 
the  Ma-ci-len-ya  began  to  sing.  As  O'-mow-uh  advanced  to  a  point 
in  the  spring  where  the  water  was  up  to  his  shoulders,  the  members  of 
the  Ca-kwa-len-ya  kicked  the  water  with  their  feet,  which  hung  over 
the  ledge  upon  which  they  were  seated.  The  chief  of  the  Ca-kwa- 
len-ya  now  took  the  feather  from  his  head  and  dipped  it  in  the  water. 
The  Ma-ci-len-ya  ceased  their  song,  and  the  Ca-kwa-len-ya  continued 
using  the  rattles.  As  they  sang  Of-mow-uh  waded  across  and  around 
the  spring,  following  the  prescribed  ceremonial  direction,  north,  west, 
south,  east.  Having  completed  the  circuit  he  halted  in  front  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ca-kwa-len-ya.,  who  held  the  two  ti-po-nis  on  his  arm. 
C/mow-uh  waded  around  the  spring  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  time, 
corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  always  returning  to  a  point 
a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  chief,  whom  he  faced  as  he  halted. 

The  chief  of  the  Ma-ci-len-ya  now  left  his  associates,  and  slowly 
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followed  the  path  around  the  spring  to  a  position  behind  the  chief  of 
the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya.  He  carried  his  insignia  of  office,  or  ti-po-nit  lean- 
ing on  his  forearm.  When  he  had  taken  this  position  he  sprinkled  a 
little  sacred  meal  on  the  water,  first  raising  his  hand  to  his  lips.  He 
then  handed  ba-hos  to  the  chief  of  the  Ca-kwa-Un-ya,  who  passed 
them  with  his  own  to  O'-mow^uh,  now  standing  breast-deep  in  the  wa- 
ter. A  pipe  was  then  lighted  and  passed  to  O'wow-uh,  who  smoked  it, 
puffing  the  smoke  on  the  ba-hos  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  While 
this  was  going  on,  the  priests  kept  up  their  song  and  rattle,  and  one 
of  the  Ma-ci-len-ya  arose,  took  a  flute,  and  played  an  accompaniment 
upon  it.  O'-mow-uh  then  sank  below  the  water,  and  planted  the 
ba-hos  in  the  bed  of  the  spring.  As  his  head  appeared  at  the  surface, 
the  song  and  rattle  increased  in  volume.  The  pipe  was  again  passed  to 
him,  and  he  smoked,  puffing  to  the  cardinal  points.  In  a  short  time, 
after  having  returned  the  pipe,  he  again  sank  below  the  water,  and 
when  he  came  up  he  brought  with  him  two  bundles.  He  then  slowly 
walked  out  of  the  spring,  and  as  he  did  so  the  Ka-lek-to-ka  sounded 
their  whizzers,  as  at  the  termination  of  other  ceremonies.  The  bundles 
which  he  brought  were  sprinkled  by  all  with  sacred  meal,  and  one  was 
handed  to  the  chiefs  of  each  fraternity.  The  contents  of  each  bundle 
were  as  follows :  a  planting-stick,  three  long  black  ba-hos,  two  annulets, 
one  cylinder,  two  spherical  water  gourds  with  a  string  netting.  These 
were  the  same  the  manufacture  of  which  I  have  already  described,  and 
the  contents  of  each  bundle  were  identical.  The  bundles  were  tied 
up  with  yucca  fibres.  They  were  later  carried  by  the  youths  and 
girls  in  a  way  to  be  described,  and  were  deposited  by  O'-mow'uh  in 
the  cottonwood  ki-si  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza  of  Ci-paii-lo-vi. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  CEREMONY. 

While  the  O'wow~uh  ceremonials  which  we  have  just  described 
were  going  on,  other  Len-ya-WTJmp-k^yas  were  decorating  themselves 
and  dressing  in  preparation  for  the  events  which  were  to  foUow.  This 
took  place  on  the  pathway  surrounding  the  spring,  the  members  of  the 
two  houses  keeping  distinct.  The  following  were  the  different  person- 
ages  who  prepared  for  their  participation  in  the  ceremony. 
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KA-LEK-TO-KA. 

There  was  one  person  from  each  house  dressed  to  represent  a  warrior 
or  Ka-lek-to-ka*  Each  Ka-lek-to-ka  was  ornamented  as  follows :  He 
wore  about  his  waist  a  white  ceremonial  kilt  with  red  and  green  border. 
The  body,  arms,  and  legs  were  naked.  Upon  each  breast  he  had  a 
daub  of  white,  and  a  similar  mark  below  the  breast-bone,  on  the  ab- 
domen. A  straight  white  band  was  made  on  the  outside  of  the  arm, 
and  similar  markings  were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh  and 
lower  part  of  each  leg.  The  lock  of  hair  above  the  forehead  was 
plastered  back  with  white  material.  Two  chevron-shaped  figures  glis- 
tening with  metallic  hematite,  and  recalling  the  ornamentation  of  the 
face  of  the  Snake  priests,  were  painted  across  the  cheeks. 

Over  one  shoulder  was  slung  a  buckskin  bandoleer,  to  which  were 
attached  several  pellets,  arrow-heads,  small  univalve  and  bivalve  sea- 
shells.  To  the  scalp-lock  were  tied  two  long  feathers  with  their  shafts 
bound  together  in  a  small  bag  of  skin.  In  one  case  a  bone  shaft  with 
a  lightning  zigzag  ornamentation  and  triangular  lines  was  tied  to  these 
shafts.  The  moccasins  were  stained  red.  Each  Ka-lek-to-ka  carried  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  one  hand  and  whizzer  in  the  other.  Their  positions 
during  the  ceremony  at  the  spring,  already  noted,  were  taken  near  the 
standards,  seemingly  guarding  those  below ;  and  in  the  march  of  the 
priests  up  the  mesa  each  followed  the  platoon  of  priests  of  his  respec- 
tive house.  Each  Ka-lek-to-ka  had  a  skin  quiver  on  his  back. 

1  The   society  of   warriors   correspond  There  is,  however,  a  stone  image  of  Pil'- 

with  the  priesthood  of  the  bow  in  Zuni.  il-kong  in  In-ti-wa's  house,  and  ti-hus  of 

In  the  latter  pueblo  this  order  is  powerful,  Pu'-ii-kong   can  be   purchased.      I  have 

but  in  Wa"l-pi,  where  the  society  was  for-  made  no  studies  of  the  number  of  mem- 

merly  more    numerous,   there    are   many  bers  of  the  Ka-lek-to-ka  in  Ci-pau-lo-vi. 

members,  of  whom  Pau-a-ti-wa  is  the  chief.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  because  two 

He  is  the  keeper  of  the  fetishes  of  the  personages  are  dressed  to  represent  Ka- 

order,  especially  of  Pii'-il-kong.     I  have  lek-to-ka  that  the  order  still  exists.     The 

entered  the  room  in  which  this  fetish  is  habit  described  above  is  of  a  warrior  who 

kept,  but   have    never    seen   the   image,  is  called  Ka-l6k-to-ka. 
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GIRLS. 

The  two  virgins  or  ma-nas  were  decorated,  one  by  each  of  the  two 
houses  of  L^n-yci-w^mp-ki-yas.  In 
general  their  apparel  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  Tcii'-a-wia-na,  or 
Snake  Virgin  of  the  Antelopes  in 
the  Snake  Dance. 

The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  white 
blanket  decorated  with  triangular 
and  butterfly  symbols  on  the  bor- 
der, in  red,  green,  black,  and  white. 
This  blanket  was  tied  over  the 
shoulder  by  green  threads,  and  at 
each  of  the  four  corners  were  fas- 
tened tassels  with  a  single  feather. 
Feathers  were  also  tied  on  the  back 
over  the  shoulder-blades.  A  white 
ceremonial  belt,  with  round  knobs 
and  long  fringe  on  the  left  side, 
surrounded  the  waist.  The  hair 
was  let  down  from  its  well-known 
whorls  on  the  side  of  theTiead  and, 
tied  by  a  string,  was  allowed  to 
hang  down  the  back.  A  small 
white  feather  was  fastened  to  the 
crown  of  the  head.  The  chin  and  lower  jaw  were  painted  black  with 
corn  smut.  A  string  was  dipped  in  white  paint  and  laid  over  the  face, 
making  a  narrow  rim  of  white  above  the  black,  extending  from  ear  to 
ear.  The  upper  surface  of  the  feet  and  the  back  of  each  hand  were 
painted  black  with  corn  smut.  A  zigzag  line  of  black  was  made  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  forearm. 
They  wore  huge  square  turquoise  earrings  and  many  strings  of  wam- 
pum. The  painting  and  the  dressing  of  the  ma-nns  were  done  by  one 
of  the  priests. 


Ornament  worn  in  the  hair  by  the  Ka-lek-to-k«. 
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BOYS. 

Each  house  of  the  Le'n-ya-wiL/mp-ki-yas  had  one  boy  dressed  and 
painted  in  an  exceptional  manner.  From  the  identity  of  their  apparel 
with  that  of  the  Snake  Youth  l  in  the  Snake  Dance,  I  have  designated 
them  as  the  Snake  boys. 

The  boy  wore  a  white  kilt  decorated  with  a  red,  green,  and  black 
border.  The  lower  half  of  the  face  was  blackened  with  corn  smut  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Snake  virgin.  A  line  of  white,  put  on  with  a  string 
in  the  manner  above  described,  was  drawn  from  ear  to  ear.  In  his 
hair  he  wore  a  breath-feather.  The  backs  of  his  hands  and  his  feet 
were  stained  black.  Two  zigzag  lines  of  white  were  painted  on  his 
breast,  one  on  each  side,  and  on  the  upper  and  lower  arms  and  legs. 

STANDARD-BEARERS. 

Four  very  small  boys,  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  carried  the  stand- 
ards or  na'-tci  of  the  two  houses.  Their  bodies  were  stained  red,  with 
parallel  yellow  marks  or  stripes  on  the  breast,  legs,  and  arms.  Upon 
the  head  each  wore  a  great  tuft  of  red,  yellow,  green,  and  white 
feathers.  They  had  white  kilts,  without  cqjored  borders.  An  ear  of 
corn  was  thrust  into  the  belt  of  each.  They  were  without  moccasins, 
and  were  loaded  down  with  strings  of  shell  wampum. 

CORN-BEARERS. 

Two  conspicuous  members  of  the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  and  two  of  the 
Ma-ci-len-ya  occupied  prominent  positions,  and  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  Len-ya-wj)mp-ld-yas  by  their  decoration  and  apparel. 
To  these  I  have  given  the  name  of  corn-bearers,  from  the  stalks  of  corn 
which  they  alone  carry. 

1  The  boy  in  the  first  representation  of  Tcu'-a-ma-na  he  joined  the  Snake  people, 

the  legend    of   the    Snake    Hero,   in   the  he  wore  the  snake  kilt,  and  had  the  marks 

Miing-kib-va  in  the  Snake  Ceremonial  was  of  the  Snake  priests  on  his  body.     This 

painted   like  the  above.     On  the   second  will  be  comprehensible  when  my  account 

day,  however,  when  by  his  marriage  with  of  the  Snake  Dance  is  published. 
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The  style  of  their  ornamentation  was  similar  to  that  of  the  standard- 
bearers,  but  more  elaborate  in  details.  They  wore  the  white  ceremonial 
kilt,  tied  on  with  the  red,  black,  and  green  dance  sash.  They  had  large 
clusters  of  white,  yellow,  and  red  feathers  in  their  hair.  The  left 
breast  and  shoulder,  the  left  leg,  and  the  right  upper  arm  were  painted 
yellow.  The  right  breast  and  shoulder,  right  leg,  and  left  forearm  were 
daubed  with  green.  The  leg  was  girt  with  green  and  yellow  bands, 
and  green  and  yellow  stripes  extended  from  the  breast  down  on  the 
side  of  the  abdomen.  These  men  were  flutists,  and  they  carried 
stalks  of  corn.  Their  position  was  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  pla- 
toons of  priests.  It  is  significant  that  these  men,  like  the  Ka-tci~nas, 
have  a  fox  skin  dangling  from  their  waists,  but  no  Ka-tci-na  could 
appear  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  Flute  Ceremony  was  performed, 
because  they  had  departed  not  to  return  until  the  December  moon. 

MARCH  TO  THE  TOP  OF  THE  MESA. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  priesthood,  including  those  who 
perform  the  O'-mow-iih  ceremony,  had  nothing  in  their  dress  to  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other.  O'-mow-uh  himself  led  the  march,  the 
remaining  priests  following,  having  daubed  their  faces  with  yellow 
meal,  and  thrown  a  blanket  over  their  shoulders,  for  up  to  this  time 
they  had  been  almost  naked.  Some  wore  ceremonial  dance  kilts  be- 
neath their  blankets,  and  some,  but  not  all,  had  flutes.  The  chief  of 
each  house  carried  his  badge  of  the  Flute  fraternity,  and  one  member  * 
of  Ma-ci-len-ya  had  a  ceremonial  bowl  filled  with  liquid  and  an  as- 
pergill  with  which  he  asperged  to  the  cardinal  points  at  different  times 
in  the  progress  of  the  ceremony.  Immediately  after  CX-motO-uA  had 
brought  out  of  the  spring  the  two  bundles  which  he  had  fished  up  from 

1  This  priest  was  a  visitor  who  came  to  of  so  great  importance  that  the  bowl  was 

assist  in  the  ceremony  from  the  neighbor-  deposited    with    the  cylinders,    annulets, 

ing  pueblo  of  Ci-md-pa-vi.    The  ceremonies  and  water  gourds  in  the  ki-sl.     This  man 

which  took  place  when  the  medicine  he  earned  also  a  miing-koo,  a  badge  of  office 

carried  was  made  have  escaped  me.     Evi-  in  the  form  of  a  twig  with  several  narkwa!- 

dently,  this  is  an  unfortunate  omission,  for  ko-ci. 
the  mixture  was  later  in  the  day  regarded 
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it  and  had  handed  them  to  the  chief  of  Ca-kwa-len-ya,  by  whom  one 
bundle  was  passed  to  the  chief  of  Ma-ci-len-ya,  the  packages  were  un- 
tied, the  annulets  and  cylinders  were  hurriedly  repainted,  and  distrib- 
uted as  follows :  — 

To  each  girl  was  given  one  of  the  black  sticks,  over  the  pointed  end 
of  which  the  handle  of  one  of  the  annulets  was  slipped.  She  received 
also  one  of  the  water  gourds  with  water  in  it  from  the  bottom  of 
the  spring.  She  had  at  least  one,  probably  more,  of  the  rectangular 
corn  slab  ba-hos,  with  other  ba-hos,  and  a  flat  tray  of  sacred  meal. 


Annulet  Ba-ho. 


Each  boy  was  given  one  of  the  water  gourds,  a  black  stick  on  one 
end  of  which  hung  a  cylinder,  a  rectangular  corn  slab  and  other 
ba'-hos.  Both  girls  and  boys  held  in  one  hand  the  black  stick  with 
the  offering  hanging  to  it  and  the  other  objects  in  the  other,  the 
gourd  depending  from  the  finger  by  a  string.  The  members  of  the  two 
houses  now  left  the  spring,  and,  led  by  O'-mow-uh,  formed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  on  the  trail  leading  to  Ci-paii-lo-vi,  the  house  of  the 
Ca-kwa'-Un-ya  in  advance.  Behind  O'-mow-uh  the  two  girls  of  the 
north  house  stood  in  line  with  the  Snake  boy  between  them.  Then 
behind  these,  arranged  in  a  platoon  slightly  curved  forward  at  the 
ends  and  at  right  angles  to  the  trail,  were  the  members  of  the  Ca-kwaf- 
Un-ya,  fifteen  in  number.  At  each  wing  stood  a  corn-bearer,  and 
just  beyond  the  wings,  separated  by  a  few  feet  from  the  corn-bearer, 
the  boys  with  the  standard.  Behind  the  platoon  of  Ca-kwa-len-ya 
was  the  Ka-lek-to-ka  of  the  same  house.  The  ti-po-ni  of  the  house 
was  carried  by  a  priest  in  the  middle  of  the  platoon. 

These  priests  of  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  were  followed  by  the  second  de- 
tachment, Ma-ci-len-ya,  drawn  up  with  the  same  arrangement  and  in 
the  same  order  as  those  in  advance.  Even  before  the  regular  order 
mentioned  had  been  taken  O'-mow-uh  advanced  a  few  feet,  and  taking 
a  handful  of  meal  rapidly  drew  with  it  a  triple  rain  cloud  on  the  ground, 
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from  which  four  lines,  representing 
falling  rain,  extended  towards  the 
mesa.  This  symbol  was  made  along 
the  trail  and  was  of  comparatively 
large  size.  On  one  side  of  the  rain- 
lines  he  laid  a  stringed  na-kwaf-kwo- 
ci.  The  two  girls  with  the  boy  be- 
tween them  advanced  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  symbol  and  cast  upon  it 
the  annulets  and  cylinder  which  they 
carried  on  the  black  sticks.  O'-mow- 
uh,  meanwhile  facing  the  east,  stood 
at  the  left  side  of  the  symbolic  figure 
which  he  had  made.  No  matter 
where  the  offerings  thrown  by  the 
maidens  and  boy  fell,  O'-jnow-uh  took 
them  up  and  carefully  placed  them  on 
the  base  line  of  cloud  figures  from 
which  the  rain  marks  extended,  ar- 
ranging the  annulets  on  each  side  and 
the  cylinder  between  them,  always  tak- 
ing care  that  the  feathers  pointed  in 
the  same  direction,  and  that  the  yucca 
handles  were  above.  As  this  went  on 
the  priests  sang  a  simple  melody  accom- 
panied by  flutes.  The  girls  and  the 
boy  then  advanced  to  the  rain  symbols, 
and  bending  over  raised  the  annulets 
and  cylinder  on  the  end  of  the  black 
sticks  which  they  carried  from  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  priest  fl-mow^di 
had  placed  them.  The  first  division, 
the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya,  then  advanced  sev- 
eral feet  and  a  second  cloud  and  rain 

1  A  I.  to  A  IV.  shows  the  successive  positions  of  the  Ca-kwd'-len-ya,  and  B  I.  to 
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Plan  showing  position  of  the  Cloud  Figure!  and  the 
Flute  Priett*.1 
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symbol,  similar  to  the  first,  was  drawn  by  O'-mow-uh.  The  cylinder 
and  annulets  were  again  cast  by  the  boy  and  girls  at  the  symbols  on 
the  ground  before  them.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  four  tunes  J  by 
the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya. 

Meanwhile  the  second  detachment,  the  Ma-ci-len-ya.,  which  followed 
at  some  distance  behind,  advanced  in  the  same  order,  and,  singing  a 
different  song  from  those  in  advance,  performed  a  similar  ceremony. 
As  the  leader  of  the  Ma-ci-len-ya  approached  the  first  rain-cloud  sym- 
bol made  by  O'-mow-uh,  he  drew  another  rain  cloud,  identical  with  that 
already  there,  behind  it,  and  the  boy  and  two  girls  threw  their  annulets 
and  cylinder  into  the  symbolic  clouds.  These  offerings  were  gathered 
up  by  the  chief,  laid  in  position,  and  raised  on  the  black  feathered 
sticks,  with  which  the  ma-nas  and  boy  carried  them  as  they  advanced. 
Four  times  the  Ma-ci-len-ya  repeated  the  same  ceremony.  I  neglected 
to  find  out  whether  the  priest  who  made  the  symbol  of  the  rain  clouds 
for  the  Ma-ci-len-ya  is  known  by  the  name  of  O'-mow-uh  or  not. 

The  priests  of  both  the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  and  the  Ma-ci-len-ya  then 
took  up  the  line  of  march  along  the  trail  which  separates  the  spring 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  mesa.  Their  order  was  as  follows : 
O'-mow-uh,  girl,  boy,  girl,  in  single  file.  After  these  came  a  platoon 
of  priests,  some  singing  and  others  playing  an  accompaniment  on  the 
flutes.  A  Ka-lek-to-ka  brought  up  the  rear.  The  boys  bearing  the 
standards  preserved  their  positions  at  either  wing.  The  Ma-ci-len-ya 
followed  the  Ca-kwa-len-ya  with  the  members  in  the  same  relative 
order.  As  each  company  approached  the  precipitous  cliff  at  the  base 
of  the  first  rise,  it  performed  the  same  ceremony  as  when  they  left 
the  spring,  and  the  same  number  of  cloud  figures  were  made,  upon 
which  the  offerings  were  thrown  in  the  same  manner.  When  the 
priests  had  mounted  the  first  rise,  which  is  separated  from  the  final 

B.  IV.  the  corresponding  places  occupied          1  At  the  close  of  the  casting  of  the  of- 
by  the  Ma-ci-len-ya.    1  is  O'-mow-uh;  2, 4,      ferings  the  fourth  time  the  Ka-lek-to-ka 
the  girls  ;  3,  boy  ;  5,  6,  standard-bearers  ;      whirled  his  whizzer  several  times. 
7,  8,  corn-bearers ;  9  to  17,  Flute  priests  ; 
18,  Ka-Uk-to-ka. 
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ascent  by  a  level  platform,  the  ceremony  was  again  performed  in  the 
same  way  by  both  houses.  Again  it  was  repeated  as  they  entered 
the  pueblo,  and  twice  before  they  approached  the  central  plaza,  into 
which  they  marched  from  the  entrance  at  the  northwest  corner.  On 
the  rock  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  plaza,  in  front  of  a  ba-ho-ki-a  or 
ki-si  in  its  centre,  the  casting  of  the  offerings  was  repeated.  Again 
they  repeated  it  as  they  approached  the  shrine  in  the  plaza,  the  priests 
meanwhile  accompanying  the  offering  with  song  and  flute,  while  the 
O'-mow-uh  symbols  were  made  on  the  rock  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  spectators.  The  course  of  the  advancing  priests  was  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  northwest  entrance  to  the  plaza  to  their  final 
position  to  the  east  of  a  cottonwood  structure  called  the  ki-si.  This 
last  mentioned  structure  merits  a  few  words  before  the  description  of 
the  culminating  events  of  this  afternoon. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza  of  a  primitive 
pueblo,  when  not  occupied  by  a  kib-va,  a  small  rock  inclosure  opening 
to  the  east.  It  is  a  shrine  or  a  place  of  offering,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  structures  built  in  several  forms,  or  it  may  even  be  a  crypt 
in  the  ground.  In  the  smaller  plaza  of  Ci-pau-lo-vi,  which  bears  every 
evidence  of  being  the  older,  the  space  is  occupied  by  a  kib-va  which 
may  be  likened  to  a  shrine,  but  in  the  larger  plaza  is  a  small  square 
stone  house.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  the  Flute  Obser- 
vance this  shrine  was  thoroughly  renovated,  replastered  with  adobe, 
the  offerings  from  former  ceremonials  carefully  replaced,  and  it  was 
otherwise  made  ready  for  the  Flute  Celebration. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Flute  Ceremony  a  house  or  conical  lodge,  made 
from  cottonwood  branches  with  leaves  still  hanging  to  them,  was  built 
about  this  shrine.  These  branches  were  securely  tied  together  so  that 
the  stone  work  of  the  shrine  was  almost  wholly  concealed,  and  across 
the  entrance,  on  the  east  side,  was  stretched  a  large  cloth  curtain.  In 
all  respects  this  ki-si  resembled  that  in  which  the  snakes  are  confined 
before  the  Snake  Dance,  except  that  it  is  built  about  a  stone  shrine. 
It  was  to  this  ki-si  that  the  Flute  priests  made  their  way,  and,  forming 
two  concentric  crescents  on  the  east  side,  the  participants  facing  the 
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entrance  began  the  final  and  to  them  most  solemn  part  of  their  Flute 
Ceremony. 

As  the  two  houses  of  Flute   priests  formed  about  the  entrance  to 
the  M-si  they  each  sang  different  songs  for  almost  three  quarters  of  an 


Ki-si.1 


hour.  I  have  heard  the  music  of  both  the  Zunis  and  the  Hopis?  and 
know  of  nothing  more  effective  than  the  singing  by  the  priests  at  this 
time.  There  was  something  in  it  which  was  different  from  the  ordinary 
Ko-ko  and  Ka-tci-na  music,  and  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 

1  The  figure  of  the  M-si  is  drawn  from  background,  but  no  wall  is  as  near  the 

nature  ;  the  wall  back  of  the  Snake  Id-si  M-si  in  Ci-pati-lo-vi  as  the  figure  would 

at    Wai-pi    being    introduced.      It    was  indicate, 
thought  well  to  figure  this  wall  for  a  dark 
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aboriginal  origin.  It  was  a  concert  to  which  the  most  cultivated 
would  not  take  exception.  The  voices  of  the  singers  were  good,  and 
if  the  flutes  did  not  give  the  best  accompaniment  the  vocal  part  more 
than  made  up  for  their  deficiency.  Some  one  who  has  done  me  the 
honor  of  reviewing  my  account  of  Zufii  music  has  said  that  this  music 
is,  strangely  enough,  not  hideous  yells  or  ear-splitting  discord.  I  wish 
every  one  who  has  not  heard  the  best  aboriginal  music  could  hear  the 
songs  of  the  Flute  Festival.  I  know  very  little  about  music,  and  have 
no  keen  ear  for  classical  productions,  but  I  found  in  this  Indian  singing 
much  which  pleased  me.  It  would  be  well  to  judge  the  musical  capa- 
bilities of  the  Indians  by  these  weird  and  characteristic  songs,  not  by 
imaginary  war-cries  and  discordant  noises  which  form  the  basis  upon 
which  Indians  have  too  often  been  criticised. 

As  the  song  progressed  O'-mow-uh  took  the  offerings,  annulets, 
cylinders,  black  sticks,  gourds  of  water,  and  trays  of  meal  from  the 
girls  and  boy  of  the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  and  entered  the  ki-si,  passing  be- 
hind the  curtain  which  closed  its  entrance.  He  remained  there  some 
time,  the  singing  continuing  meanwhile  and  the  flutists  accompanying 
it.  A  little  later  the  old  priest  from  Ci-mo-pa-vi,  whom  I  already  have 
mentioned  as  bearing  the  bowl  with  medicine,  dipped  his  aspergill  into 
the  liquid  and  asperged  to  the  cardinal  points,  following  the  specified 
direction  so  often  noted. 

After  some  time  O'-mow-uh  emerged  from  the  ki-si  and  took  the 
offerings  of  the  girls  and  boy  of  the  Ma-ci-len-ya.  He  retired  again, 
and  returning  shortly  after  took  the  terraced  medicine  bowl  from  the 
Ci-m6-pa-vi  priest,  and  carried  it,  with  his  mting-koo,  into  the  ki-si. 
Later  he  returned  the  terraced  bowl  to  the  bearer.  A  similar  terraced 
bowl  was  seen  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Ca-kwa-len-ya,  but  I  over- 
looked any  ceremony  which  may  have  been  performed  with  it. 

The  Ca-kwa'-tin-ya  now  lifted  the  cloth  which  closed  the  entrance  to 
the  ki-si,  and  one  by  one  sprinkled  meal  within.  They  then  filed  off  to 
their  house.  The  Ma-ci-len-yft  now  advanced  to  the  £/-x/',  and  for  some 
time  sang  at  the  entrance.  They  likewise  raised  the  cloth  and  sprinkled 
meal,  and  then  retired  to  their  house.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  I 
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hurried  to  the  house  of  the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  to  observe  the  closing  cere- 
monies of  purification.  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Le'n-ya- 
w$mp-ki-yas  to  this  house  they  seated  themselves  in  the  larger  of  the 
two  rooms  adjoining  that  in  which  the  altar  was  erected.  Shortly  after 
the  chiefs  took  up  their  rattles  and  began  a  low  song.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time.  Each  priest,  as  the  song  continued, 
took  a  pinch  of  ashes  and,  moving  his  hand  about  his  head  several 
times,  threw  the  ashes  out  of  the  door.  This  was  repeated  several 
times,  the  song  and  rattle  meanwhile  continuing.  At  the  close  of  the 
song  all  rubbed  their  bodies,  and  began  to  disrobe  themselves,  prepar- 
ing to  don  their  customary  clothing.  This  purification,  which  closed 
the  ceremony,  was  finished  at  about  six  o'clock  p.  M. 

At  the  request  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lefn-ya-w{jmp-ki-ya.  On  the  day  before  the  public  cere- 
mony I  was  instructed  to  take  a  handful  of  meal  and  to  choose  from 
their  number  one  who  should  be  a  father.  I  was  then  told  to  give 
him  the  meal.  After  I  had  done  this  he  took  it  in  one  hand  and 
with  a  prayer  sprinkled  the  altar  of  the  Ca-kwa'-len-ya.  I  was  told 
that  I  should  take  no  food  outside  the  house,  and  that  I  should  attend 
all  ceremonies  connected  with  the  last  day  of  the  ceremony.  On  the 
morning  of  the  final  day  after  the  foot-race/ which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, my  chosen  father  led  me  to  the  house  of  a  woman  whose  daughter 
bathed  my  head  in  a  bowl  of  water  covered  with  a  lather  of  soap  weed, 
and  poured  over  my  head  a  copious  amount  of  the  same  liquid.  I  was 
then  told  to  rise,  and  my  face  was  given  a  thick  coating  of  sacred  meal. 
I  was  handed  an  ear  of  corn,  which  I  was  told  was  my  mother,  and 
given  a  handful  of  meal  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  rising  sun,  which  was 
just  visible,  which  I  did.  As  I  was  handed  the  corn  my  name  was  given 
me  by  the  woman  who  washed  my  head.  A  feather  was  then  tied  in 
my  hair,  and  I  was  called  a  Le '  n-ya-w^mtp-ki-ya.  Substantially  the  same 
initiation  is  practiced  in  the  Antelope  order,  with  a  few  modifications. 

In  many  respects  the  ceremonials  of  the  Flute  and  those  of  the  An- 
telope and  Snake  fraternities  justify  the  opinion  which  I  have  already 
elsewhere  advanced,  that  they  are  similar  ceremonials,  but  in  other  par- 
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ticulars  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that,  although  the  same  characters  appear  in  both  and  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  may  be  different  expressions  of  a  same  primitive 
performance,  they  indicate  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  following  two 
versions  of  the  story.  The  resemblances  which  run  through  them 
both  are  certainly  very  suggestive.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  a  few 
of  these  likenesses,  some  of  which  occur  in  other  ceremonies. 

The  Tcii'-a-ma-na,  or  Snake  virgin,  is  similarly  clothed  and  painted  in 
the  Snake  Ceremony  and  in  the  Flute  Festival.  So  much  alike  are 
they  that  one  of  the  girls  from  the  Flute  Observance  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  girl  in  the  Miing-kib-va  when  the  dramatization  of  the 
Snake  legend  is  going  on,  and  no  one  could  detect  the  difference.  Her 
dress  is  the  same,  her  face  is  similarly  painted,  and  she  has  identical 
decorations  on  the  legs,  arms,  feet,  and  hands. 

The  boy  is  painted  the  same  as  Ti-yo  in  the  Sjnake  drama.  He  wears 
a  kilt  like  that  which  Ti-yo  wears  on  the  first  night  in  the  Miing-kib-va, 
but  not  like  the  one  he  wears  on  the  second.  The  cylinders  and  annu- 
lets which  they  carry  are  identical  with  those  laid  on  the  heads  of  the 
male  and  female  lightning  snakes  on  the  sand  mosaic  in  the  Miing- 
kib-va  in  the  Snake  Dance. 

The  Snake  Ceremony  is  celebrated  by  two  fraternities,  the  Tcti'- 
a-w^mp-ki-ya  and  Tcub-witjmp-ki-ya.  The  Flute  Ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  two  fraternities  of  priests.  Both  ceremonies  are  of  nine 
days'  duration.  Both  have  a  race  before  sunrise  on  the  ninth  day,  and 
in  that  race  a  Snake  priest  stands  at  the  terminus  in  the  Flute  and  an 
Antelope  in  the  Snake  Celebrations. 

In  the  Flute  Observance  there  are  no  sand  mosaic  altars,  but  in 
Ca-kwa-len-ya  there  are  four  prominent  snake  slabs.  The  O'^nowiih 
ceremony  at  the  spring  may  be  performed  by  the  Antelopes  on  the 
seventh  night,  and  as  far  as  we  know  now,  there  is  a  similarity  in 
the  Ka-lek-to-ka  guarding  the  priests  as  they  sing  at  Da-wH-pa  in  the 
Snake  Ceremony.1 

1  The  gentes  belonging  to  the  Snake  Horn  Group.  Ca-ku-n-lPn-ya  (Blue  Flute) 
Group  are  different  from  those  of  the  and  Ma-ci-len-ya  (Every  Colored  Flute) 
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In  both  the  na'-tci  is  similar,  one  (Snake)  has  the  two  bows  with  the 
red  hair  and  the  skins  and  feathers,  the  other  (Flute)  has  two  straight 
sticks  (na'-tci)  with  similar  objects  tied  to  them.  In  both  the  na'-tci  is 
carried  on  the  last  day. 

The  balls  of  clay  from  which  the  frogs  arise  are  made  in  each,  and 
ba'-hos  are  made  of  different  lengths,  corresponding  to  the  same  meas- 
urements. Both  are  undoubtedly  rain  or  water  ceremonials.  The 
Snake  Dance  and  Flute  Festival  are  celebrated  on  alternate  years  in  the 
same  moon.  Those  pueblos  where  the  Snake  brotherhood  does  not 
exist  celebrate  at  that  time  the  Flute  Observance. 

But  with  all  these  resemblances  there  are,  as  we  shall  see  when  my 
account  of  the  Snake  Dance  is  published,  vital  differences  which  cannot 
be  harmonized.  The  more  I  have  studied  the  two  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  their  connection  is  very  intimate,  and  that  the  similarity 
which  runs  through  them  are  traces  of  a  relationship.  Perhaps  we 
may  call  it  a  dramatization  of  the  history  of  the  Hopi  from  two  differ- 
ent sides,  or  perhaps  development  from  a  common  primitive  ceremony 
now  modified  into  a  Snake  Dance,  now  into  a  Flute  Observance,  but 
preserving  in  common  many  traditional  personages.  It  is  believed 
that  the  account  here  given  of  the  Flute  Celebration  offers  valuable 
data  for  a  comparison ;  but  it  will  not  be  until  the  facts  are  all  gathered 
about  this  interesting  rite,  and  those  relating  to  the  Snake  Ceremony 
are  all  compared,  that  we  can  fathom  the  meaning  of  them  both.  Pos- 
sibly even  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  their  identity,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly premature  at  present  to  do  more  than  offer  a  working  hypothesis. 

are  not  gentes  of  the  Snake    Group  but     placed  by  Mr.  Stephen  among  the  Horn 
like    the    Tciib-is    (Antelope)   gens    are     People. 


ADDENDA. 

Names  of  Ceremonies.  —  It  is  a  most  baffling  task  to  obtain  from  the  Indiana  the 
proper  names  of  their  ceremonies.  It  is  probable  that  for  each  celebration  they  have 
several  names  1  which  are  mostly  descriptive  of  some  portion  of  a  dramatic  episode  or 
some  particular  phase  with  more  or  less  mythic  elements.  Some  of  the  societies  regu- 
larly celebrate  annual  and  others  biennial  observances,  and  many  of  the  priesthoods 
observe  these  in  complex  combinations  at  prescribed  intervals,  which  vary  from  one 
to  nine  years.  There  is  consequently  a  danger  in  supposing  that  by  describing  the 
ceremonials  in  any  one  summer  the  account,  however  complete,  would  include  those 
which  are  repeated  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  annually. 

For  determining  the  time  of  the  year,  the  Da'-wa-wymp-ki-yas,  Sun  priests,  use  what 
may  be  called  a  calendar  stick.  I  have  examined  the  calendar  stick  used  by  Ka'-la-cai, 
and  also  that  used  by  In-ti-wa,  who  is  Sun  priest  at  Wal-pi.  These  sticks  are  about 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  are  divided  into  two  parts,  one  section  being 
round,  the  other  flattened  on  one  side.  The  round  section  is  girt  by  fifteen  shallow 
parallel  grooves,  and  occupies  about  a  third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  stick.  The  re- 
maining two  thirds  of  the  stick  has  a  number  of  parallel  grooves  or  notches  cut  upon 
the  flattened  surface.  Five  of  the  latter  grooves,  which  are  situated  at  equal  distances, 
are  deeper  than  the  remaining,  and  between  each  pair  there  are  four  smaller  parallel 
grooves  arranged  at  equal  distances.  The  space  in  which  these  grooves  are  cut  occu- 
pies about  one  half  of  the  flafportion  of  the  stick.  The  remaining  half,  or  that  more 
distant  from  the  round  section,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  separated  by  a  rectan- 
gular space,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  depression  called  the  nartd'l-tci.  On  one 
side  of  the  depression  there  are  three  notches,  on  the  other,  seven. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  names  used  for  different  months,  but  as  far  as 
can  be  learned,  the  following  designations  are  recognized.  The  list  is  provisional  and 
is  subject  to  revision  and  alteration.  The  Hopi  year  is  divided  into  the  named  and 
nameless  months,  the  summer  months  belonging  to  the  latter  group.  The  following 
names  for  months  are  sometimes  employed  :  a  — 

January,  Ba-miU-ya'^ih.     Ba'-hu  Moon,  or  Sa'-ho  Moon.  — The  names  for  mois- 

i  The  termination  ti-ki-bi  which  appears  in  a  I  take  great  pleasure  iu  expressing  my 

the  names  of  many  ceremonials,  Ten' -a-ti-ki-  obligation  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Stephen  for  valuable 

bi,  Lc'n-ya-ti-Ja-bi,  is  applied  to  a  single  day's  aid  in  the  appended  notes, 
dance  celebration. 
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ture  (ba'-hii)  and  the  prayer  emblem  (bd'-ho)  are  almost  identical.  Prayer-sticks 
(ba'-ho)  and  other  sacrificial  offerings  for  all  prescribed  ceremonies  which  are  celebrated 
during  the  summer  months  are  made  during  this  moon.  The  ceremonies  in  making 
them  are  said  to  last  four  days,  and  the  general  members  of  the  societies  make  them 
on  one  day.  The  Flute  priests  prepared  their  ba'-ho  in  January,  1892,  and  the  Snake 
pirests,  Su-my-ko-li,  Mu-cai-zru,  J£a-lek-tok-wai~ni-ma 1  (warriors  set  forth)  will  pre- 
pare theirs  in  January,  1893. 

February,  Po-wa-mu-i-ya'-yuh.  —  Mr.  Stephen  has  suggested  that  the  etymology  of 
this  word  is  Pa-wa-ko,  the  wizard,  and  mu-i-ya'-uh,  moon.  The  Hopi,  he  says,  refer 
the  name  of  the  Pa-wa-ko  wholly  to  the  feast  celebrated  during  this  moon.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  feast  dates  from  the  adventures  of  a  hero  of  the  Ka-tci-nyu-mtih,  "  Ka-tci-na 
people."  The  following  legend  of  this  people  is  preserved.  While  the  group  of  gentes 
known  by  this  name  was  on  its  travels,  they  halted  near  the  San  Francisco  Mountains 
and  built  houses.  During  this  moon  the  hero  went  out  to  hunt  rabbits,  and  came  to  a 
region  where  there  was  no  snow.  There  he  saw  another  Ka-tci-na  people  dancing 
amidst  beautiful  gardens.  He  received  melons  from  them,  and  carrying  them  home 
told  a  strange  story  of  a  people  who  inhabited  a  country  where  there  were  flowering 
plants  in  midwinter.  The  hero  and  a  comrade  were  sent  back,  and  they  stayed  with 
these  people,  returning  home,  loaded  with  fruit,  during  February.  They  had  learned 
the  songs  of  those  with  whom  they  had  lived,  and  taught  them  in  the  kib-va  of  their 
own  people. 

March,  U'-ce-mil-i-ya'-uh.  Prickly-pear  Moon.  —  The  U' -ce-Jca-tci-na  festival  was 
formerly  celebrated  during  this  moon.  The  elders  say  that  it  really  commemorates 
the  former  scarcity  among  them  at  this  season,  when  the  U'-ce,  prickly-pear,  was 
regarded  as  a  valuable  food. 

April,  Kwi-ya^tni^i-ya '-uh.  —  Kwi-ya  is  the  name  for  the  wind-breaks  of  si-vwa'-pi 
(Bigelovia  graveolens).  In  this  month  stems  of  this  shrub  are  set  close  together  along 
the  lines  of  the  yet  unplanted  rows,  to  protect  the  young  plants  from  being  torn  and 
bruised  with  sand  during  the  strong  gales  of  spring  and  early  summer. 

Of  the  six  nameless  months  which  include  the  summer,  two  have  definite  names. 

May,  Ha-ki-ton-mii-i-ya'-uh.  Waiting  Moon.  —  In  this  month  the  sweet  corn  called 
Til-iva'k-toi  (compare  Tii-wa'-ka-tci-na)  is  planted,  although  the  season  is  yet  too  early 
for  general  corn-planting. 

October,  Til-ho-oe-mil-i-ya-uh.  Harvest  Moon.  —  The  name  of  this  moon  is  derived 
from  tu-ho-ta,  the  act  of  carrying  the  ho-a-ptih,  the  typical  large  bags  in  which  the 
corn  harvest  is  brought  home  from  the  fields. 

November,  Ke' -li-mil-i-ya' -uh.  Ke'-li  Moon.  —  A  neophyte  of  the  various  societies 
is  called  a  ke'-li,  pigeon  hawk ;  and  these  novices  are  initiated  during  this  moon,  to 

1  A  warrior  society  of  young  men  from  Te*-wa,  who  go  to  Wal-pi  and  celebrate  an  old 
modified  war  festival  of  former  days. 
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which  they  have  given  their  name.  The  quadrennial  ceremony,  formerly  annual,  i« 
called  Na-dc-nai-ya,  or  ceremonial  head  washing.  At  this  time  occurs  the  lighting  of 
the  new  fire  with  the  pi-ldn-ko-hti,  or  primitive  fire  drill,  and  the  introduction  of  Ta-ld- 
turn-si,  Dawn  woman,  as  will  be  described  later. 

December,  Kya-mii-i-ya'-uh.  Wi-ki-ya  Moon.  —  The  primitive  wooden  hoe  which 
was  carried  in  the  hands  of  two  He-he'-a  in  the  Nl-indn  ceremony  is  called  wi-ki-ya. 
The  fields  which  it  is  proposed  to  plant  in  the  spring  are  cleared  of  weeds  during  this 
moon,  and  the  wi-ki-ya,  was  the  implement  formerly  used  for  this  purpose.  The  cere- 
monial observance  in  this  month  may  be  called  the  Co-i-yd'l-ana  or  Karl6-tak~tGh. 

Mythological  Persons  and  Ka-tci-nas.  —  The  following  provisional  list 1  includes 
mythological  personages,  most  of  whom  are  called  Ka-tcl-nas,  with  a  reference  to  a 
ceremony  in  which  they  have  been  observed.  There  are  added  also  sources  (except 
tiles,  pottery,  and  basket  trays)  of  information  which  can  be  used  in  the  study  of  their 
symbolism.  The  list  is  incomplete,  but  it  serves  to  show  the  complexity  of  the  mytho- 
logical system,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  host  of  characters  which  are  recognized  in  the 
Hopi  theogony.  I  have  not  limited  the  list  to  true  Ka-tci-nas,  but  have  introduced 
other  mythological  personages.  The  symbolic  characters  of  each  will  be  described  in  a 
special  article  on  wood-carving,  which  will  be  published  later. 

The  following  list  contains  the  majority  of  the  mythological  beings  recognized  by  the 
Tusayan  Indians.  Ancestral  personages,  as  Ti-yo  and  Tcil'-a-ma-na,  and  the  ancestral 
people,  Tca-ma'-hia,  who  figure  in  certain  folk  tales  are  omitted,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  some  of  these  from  the  Ka-tcin-nyii'mfih,  "  Ka-tcl-nd  people." 

OBJECTS   SHOWING   SYMBOLISM,    AND   CEREMONY   IN   WHICH   PERSONIFIED. 

A-hill,  figurine.  Po-wunwih. 

A-16-sa-ka.  , 

A-h6-te,  figurine.  A-ho-te-ki-bl-e  ? 

Ai-wo-to-to,  helmet.  Ni-m6n,  Ci-pad-lo-vi,  Wdl-pi,  etc. 

1  Among  the  divinities  in  the  Hopi  theog-          In  one  or  two  instances  two  male  deities 

ony,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Stephen,  there  are  associated,  but  each  of  these  has  also  a 

are  numerous  dual  gods.    These  are  not  good  corresponding  female  deity  known  by   the 

and  bad,  but  male  and  female,  as  expressing  termination,  ma-na.     The  cloud  god  which 

essential  completeness.      There   is  no  male  comprises  the  yellow,  green   or  blue,    red, 

deity  without  a  corresponding  female  coun-  white,  all  colors,  and  fog  cloud  are  associated 

terpart,  but  there  are  one  or  two  which  would  in  pairs,  and  each  has  a  wife.     Da'-wa,  the 

seem  to  indicate  that  the  two  were  united  in  sun,  and  his  male  relative,  Tdi^o-toa,  divide 

one  being.     It   often  happens,   however,  in  the  task  of  bearing  the  shining  shield  across 

the. nomenclature  that  the  name  of  the  fe-  the  sky,  each  carrying  it  four  days  alte 

male  deity  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  nately. 
male,  although  they  are  intimately  connected 
together. 
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Ana  (Long  hair). 
A-wa'tc,  figurine. 

Ba'-lu-Lu-kong  (Plumed  Serpent),  picto- 
graph. 

1  Cdi-as-ta-ca-na. 
Ca-va'-yo  (Horse). 
Co-tu'k-wiung,  figurine,  pictograph. 

Si-kd'-nd,  helmet. 

Ci-tu-tuh,  figurine,  helmet. 

Dd'-wa,  (Sun),  pictograph,  painted  disks. 

Gairto'-ya  (mythical  snake). 

Ha-hai-wuq-ti  (Mother  of  monsters),  figu- 
rine, helmet. 

Her-hu-uh  (lame  person),  figurine,  hel- 
met. 

Ha'k-a-tuh,  figurine,  helmet. 

Jfe-he'-d,  figurine,  helmet. 

Hi-cd-nd-vai-ya  (Ancient  of  the  Six). 

Hem-e-cow,  helmet. 

Ho'-tca-ni,  helmet. 

2  Ho-ko-na-md-nd  (Butterfly  virgin). 
Ho-nan  (Bear,  Badger). 

Hu-mis  (growing  corn),  figurine,  hel- 
met. 

Ha-zrurwiiq-ti  (Woman  of  the  hard  sub- 
stances). 

Jd-kwairnd,  figurine,  helmet. 

Ke'-e-me,  pictograph. 

Kese  (Hawk). 

Ko-ho'-ne  (Chipmunk?),  pictograph. 

Ko-ho-nirno  (Ko-ho-ni-no),  figurine. 

K6k-£e,  figurine,  ornament  on  dishes. 

Ko-ko^pel4  (Phallic),  figurine. 

Ko-kyanwiiq-ti  (Spider  woman). 

Kwa-Jms-a-lek-to-ka,  figurine. 

1  The  Cdi-as-ta-ca-na  was  never  celebrated 
by  the  Hopi,  although  they  are  familiar  with 
the  doll  of  the  same.  The  word  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  ta-cd'-na  (long),  Zuni,  the  sin- 
gle horn.  The  same  termination,  ta-ca'-na, 
occurs  in  Medt-ta-ta-ca-na,  the  single  Ko-ko, 


Ana. 

Figurine  in  kib-va.     So-ya'l-ana.     Ba'-lil- 

lil-kon-ti  ? 
Extinct  ? 
Co-y6-him. 
Co-y6-him,  Sand  picture  in  kib-va,  La'-ld' 

kon-ti. 
Wa'-wac  (Foot  race). 

Su-my-ko-li,  Co-y6-him,  So-ya'l-ana. 

Po-wum-uh. 

Wa'^wac. 

Ni-mdn. 

Wa'-wac. 

Ho-tca-ni-ti-bi-e  (Zuni). 

Snake. 

Co-yo-him,  Wa'-wac. 

Hu-mis. 


Extinct. 
Wa'-wac. 
Ko-Jio'-ne. 


whose  arrival  and  whose  general  dress  with ' 
long  apical  horn  I  have  described  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  Journal. 

A  number  of  similar  problematical  per- 
sonages are  omitted  from  this  list. 
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Kwa-tu-ku-e,  pictograph. 

Kwe'-we  (Wolf),  figurine. 

Kii'-kHrli  (sprites),  helmet. 

La-k6n-ma-na.  Figurine  in  kib-va,  Ld'-ld-korirti. 

Le'n-yd  (Flute),  figurine.  Flute. 

Le-to-to-be,  helmet.  Wd'-wdc. 

Md-lo,  figurine,  helmet.  Ma'-lo. 

Md-lii'k-a-la,  helmet. 

Mdm-zrdu-ti-yo.     ) 

Mdmz-rau-wuq-ti.  |  FigUrines  in  kib-ya»  ***""•- 

Md'-saurwuh  (Fire  God),  figurine.  Hostilities  at  0-raf-be  (1891). 

Mil-i-ymgwQ,  (Germ  God).  Figurines  in  kib-va,  La'-ld-kon-ti,  also  in 

Flute. 

Mung-we  (Owl),  figurine,  pictograph.  Co-y6-him. 

Mu-i-yd-wu,  (Moon),  painted  disk.  Su-my-ko-li. 

Na-tdc-ku,  (monster),    figurine,   five  hel- 
mets. Po-wum-w.h. 

Nil-vak  (snow),  figurine. 

O'-mow-uh  (cloud),  figurine.  Co-y6-him. 

06-e,  pictograph. 

Pd'-buk-e,  pictograph. 

Pai-d-kya^muh  (glutton  priest),  figurine.  Hu-mis. 

Pdng-wuh  (Mountain  Goat),  figurine.  Co-y6-him. 

Pip-tya-ka.  Hu-mis. 

P6-ke-ma.  Figurine  on  altar  of  Ni-mdn. 

1  Pil'-u-kong  (Twin  War  God  ?),  figurine, 

fetish,  helmet.  Co-y6-him. 

SirO  (Zuni),  figurine.  Si-o. 

Si-o-hu-mis  (Zuni  corn),  figurine,  helmet.  Co-y6-him. 

Sd-lirko-td-kd,  figurine,  helmet.  Co-y6-him. 

Sd-li-ko-md-nd,  figurine. 

Su-my-ko-li  (blind  gnome),  shields.  Dd'-wd-bd-k6-ki-bi. 

Td-cdb  (Navajo),  figurine.  Co-y6-him,  Wa'-icac. 

Td-tci  (ball  thrower).  Hu-mis. 

Tcu-ku-wymp-ki-ya     (glutton),     figurine, 

helmet.  Hu-mis,  Md'-lo,  etc. 

Tdiro^wa  (Brother  of  sun). 

Td-tdnff-d-yd  (Bee),  figurine.  Powumfih. 

1  Of  the  twin  brother  of  Pu'-ii-kong  I  liave  very  scant  information. 
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1  Ta-tctik-ti    (knobbed     headed     priest),      Si*),  etc. 

figurine,  helmet. 

Td'-tumrsi  (Dawn  woman).  Figurine  appears  in 

Taswo-ki-no-wo-ci. 

Tciib  (Antelope),  figurine.  Snake  Dance,  Co-yo-him. 

Tu-kwdi-nun-tih  (heart  of  the  earth), 
Tu-mai,  figurine,  pictograph. 

Tung-wup.  Altar  in  Ni-mdn  (Wal-pi,  Mi-cdn-in-o-vi). 

Tu-tum-cKe,  figurine. 
Til^iua  (sweet  corn  ?) 
Tu-wa-pung-tum-si  (hideous  sister  of 

Ma'-saiwvuh.) 

Wu!-wac  (Racing).  Wa'-wac. 

Wo-ya'-kwa-ti,  helmet. 
Wit-po-mow-JLh,  (great  cloud),  figurine. 

Yote-ce-e  (Apache),  figurine.  Wd'wdc,  Hu^nis. 

Yo-a-ta.  Figurine  in  kib-va,  La'-la-kon-ti. 

Priesthoods.  Da ' -wa-wymp-ki-ya. —  There  are  six  Sun  priests  in  Wal-pi.  The 
plural  form  of  the  word  is  Da! ' -wa^wymp-ky-a-muh,  but  to  avoid  the  long  termination 
I  have  added  an  English  plural  s,  which  is  open  to  some  objections,  as  in  ba'-hos,  kib- 
vas,  etc.  These  priests  are  those  who  understand  the  wi-mi,  altars,  fetishes,  and  mys- 
teries of  the  sun. 

My  use  of  the  terms  "  Cacique,"  and  "  Cacique  of  the  Sun  "  for  certain  priests  at  Zuni 
(Journal  of  American  Ethnology,  vol.  i.  No.  1)  was  without  any  attempt  to  define 
the  character  of  the  priesthood  to  whom  it  was  applied.  Having  heard  the  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  priests  by  the  Indians  I  made  use  of  it,  and  was  unable  to  say  whether 
or  not  it  was  used  with  the  same  significance  as  in  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos.  I  am  still 
ignorant  of  its  exact  limitation  among  the  Zufiis,  and  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it 
corresponds  with  the  Da'-wa^wymp-ki-ya-mfih. 

Tcu-ku-wymp-ki-ya.  —  These  priests  take  their  name  from  tcu^i-ma,  to  "  spring  up 
from  a  concealed  place,"  alluding  to  their  droll  antics  of  popping  their  heads  up  through 
the  hatch.  Ta-tcuk-ti  is  derived  from  ta'-tci  (a  knob),  alluding  to  the  knobs  on  their 
heads. 

Ta'-tau-ky-a-muh  is  derived  from  Ta-wdl-lau,  "  to  sing,"  and  refers  to  those  who 
sing  before  dawn,  referring  to  one  of  their  chief  functions  in  chanting  to  the  Td'-la- 
tumrsi,  Dawn  woman,  during  the  quadrennial  ceremony,  Na-dc-nai-ya.  the  baptism 
or  head  washing  of  the  novices.  The  three  societies,  the  A-16-sa-Jca  or  horn  sentinels, 
A-lcwvymp-ki-ya,  and  the  Kwa-kwdn-ti  assist  each  other  in  guarding  the  mesa  at  the 

1  The  names  of  priesthoods,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ta-tcuk-ti  and  Tcu-ku-w$mp-Jci-ya, 
are  omitted. 
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celebration  of  this  festival.  At  that  ceremony,  which  is  celebrated  once  in  four  years, 
the  neophytes  of  all  the  societies  are  subjected  to  special  ordeals,  during  which  time 
no  person  is  allowed  to  approach  the  mesa,  and  these  three  warrior  societies,  bearing 
archaic  weapons,  are  told  continually  to  enforce  their  proscription. 

The  P6owymp-kw/a,  are  the  shamans  who  relieve  persons  afflicted  by  sorcerers. 
The  sufferer  believes  that  a  sorcerer  has  shot  with  his  span-long  bow  an  old  turquoise 
bead  or  arrowhead  into  some  part  of  his  body.  He  therefore  summons  one  of  the  sha- 
mans to  relieve  him.  A  single  shaman  is  called  Til-hl-ky-a,  "  the  one  who  knows  by 
feeling  or  touching."  The  first  treatment  adopted  to  relieve  the  sufferer  is  to  pass  an 
eagle  feather,  held  by  the  shaman  in  his  fingers,  over  the  body  of  the  afflicted  person 
until  the  shaman  asserts  he  feels  and  locates  the  missile. 

The  term  applied  to  more  than  one  of  these  shamans  is  Po-b6c-tfi  or  eye-seekers.  In 
the  concluding  part  of  the  conjuring,  in  which  more  than  one  person  usually  engages, 
the  shamans  move  around  peering  and  gazing  everywhere,  until  they  determine  the 
direction  in  which  the  malign  influence  lies.  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Stephen 
that  he  saw  them  engaged  over  a  victim  in  Si-tciim-o-vi  many  years  ago,  and  that  they 
cleverly  pretended  to  take  out  of  the  sufferer's  breast  a  stone  arrowhead  half  the  size 
of  the  hand. 

Hu-mis-kas-tci-na.  —  Jfu-mis-ka-tcl-na  is  derived  from  Hitrints  and  Ka-tci-wd,  corn 
Ka-tci-na,  "  he  who  makes  corn  grow  high."  The  deposit  of  the  ba'-hos  at  the  spring 
Kic-yu-ba  which  occurs  in  this  dance  is  made  by  a  priest  just  before  the  feast  at 
mid-day.  The  na-kwa'-ko-ci  at  the  shrine  near  where  the  feast  took  place  was  stretched 
towards  the  home  of  Husmis-ka-tcl-na  at  Kic-yu-ba,  and  is  the  road  over  which  bless- 
ings are  to  come  from  him  to  the  shrine,  and  to  Wal-pi. 

Co^/6-hims-ka-tci-na.  —  The  celebration  of  the  dance  known  as  the  Co-y6-him-ka 
tci-na,  which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  probably,  judging  from 
photographs  which  I  have  seen",  also  performed  at  Zufii.  After  the  dance,  in  speaking 
of  it,  one  or  two  of  the  priests  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  participants 
mingled  freely  with  each  other  in  it,  and  that  they  represented  different  colors.1  I 

1  The  colors  which  are  given  for  the  first  the   Eastern  Tewans.     I  am  confident,  and 

four  cardinal  points  are  those  which  are  ap-  my  opinion  is  supported  by  Mr.  Stephen,  that 

parently  universal  in  all  the  ceremonials.     It  with  the  Hopi  all  colors  or  speckled  corre- 

is  said  that  among  the  Navajos  there  are  cer-  sponds  to  the  below,  appropriately  typifying 

tain  interchanging  of  colors  when  speaking  of  that  region,  since  all  colors  are  derived  from 

different  directions,  and  possibly  something  the  earth,  and  black  above.     All  colors  are 

similar  may  yet  be  detected  among  the  Hopi,  spoken  of  as  typifying  the  garments  of  the 

but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  a  change  earth  woman,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Ma'- 

ex;stg  sau-wuh,  the  Fire  God,  or  god  of  the  surface 

The  colors  which  I  have  referred  to  the  of  the  earth,  is  spotted  with  all  colors,  as  can 

above  and  the  below  (p.  38)  are  those  of  the  be  seen  in  a  doll  which  I  have  studied. 

Tewans,  not  of  the  Hopi.     Among  the  latter  There   seems    good    evidence    that 

there  is  an  important  difference  at  least  from  corresponds  to  the  above,  with  the  people  of 
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have  been  unable  to  define  the  exact  meaning  which  they  wish  to  convey  by  these  state- 
ments, nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  out  the  significance  of  the  ceremony.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  stated,  one  of  the  most  important  dances  for  the  study  of  the  differ- 
ent mythological  personages  called  Ka-tci-nas. 

In  the  photographs  which  I  have  seen  of  the  Zufii  dance,  which  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  Co-y6-him,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  several  of  the  personages  which  appear 
in  the  Hopi.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  description  of  the  former  be  published 
as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

Le'n-ya-ti-ki-bi.  —  The  rites  connected  with  this  ceremonial  last  nine  days,  and  the 
observations  thus  far  made  refer  to  the  last  two.  It  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  the  de- 
tails of  the  rites  in  the  seven  preceding  days  for  a  comparative  study  with  the  Snake 
and  other  ceremonials.  Turning,  however,  to  the  last  two  days,  the  following  provisional 
summary  may  be  made  of  the  events  which  have  been  observed. 
Eighth  day :  — 

Bafhos,  corn  slabs,  annulets,1  cylinders,  and  clay  balls  for  young  frogs,  made  in 
both  houses. 

Midnight  ceremonial. 

Announcements  of  the  foot-race. 
Ninth  day :  — 

Foot-race  at  daybreak. 

Ceremony  at  the  close  of  the  race. 

Deposit  of  ba'-hos  by  O'-mow-uh. 

Ceremony  at  the  spring. 

March  of  the  Flute  priests  up  the  mesa.  ,* 

Songs  in  the  public  plaza  before  the  ki-si. 

Purification. 

From  the  above  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  while  there  is  a  likeness  with  other 
ceremonials  which  have  been  observed,  our  knowledge  of  this  observance  is  very  imper- 
fect. The  true  meaning  of  the  Flute  Observance  is  yet  to  be  interpreted  when  new  ob- 
servations are  made  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  days.  The  difficulties  besetting 
the  observer  in  Wal-pi,  however,  come  from  the  fact  that  the  observance  is  limited 
there  to  one  house,  the  other  being  extinct.  The  Flute  celebration  will  be  observed 
in  August,  1892,  and  is  recommended  as  a  good  subject  for  investigation. 

Wal-pi,  but  this  whole  question  of  the  corre-  tti-na,  they  are  called  kung-ii' t-kya-md-pon-ta, 

spondence  of  colors  to  the  above  and  the  be-  cut  off  black  wristlet.   The  small  gourd-disks 

low  will  later  be  more  thoroughly  discussed.  which  are  used  in  the  last  mentioned  cere- 

1  Annulets  or  y6-yo-nu-la,  from  yo-ki,  rain,  mony,  and  which  are  described  and  figured 

and  nii'-la,  to  hurl,  rain  hurlers.     Cylinders  in  a  preceding  page,  are  called  pi-kd-bik-ho- 

or  kung-u't-kya,  from   kwu'm-bi,  black,  and  yo,  a  miniature  cake,  pi-kd-bi-ki.     They  are 

tu'-ku,  to  cut,  cut  off  black  (objects)  ;  when  emblematic  food  offerings   to  all  the   gods, 

fastened  to  the  wrist,  as  in  the  Ni-mdn-ka-  according  to  Mr.  Stephen. 
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To-to-los-pi  (Game  of  "Fox  and  Geese").  —  Among  the  very  interesting  games 
played  by  the  Hopi  Indians  is  one  of  ethnological  interest  which  is  allied  to  a  game 
described  by  the  early  Spanish  historians  of  the  Mexicans.  This  game,  to-to-l6g-pi, 
resembles  somewhat  the  game  of  checkers,  and  can  be  played  by  two  persons  or  by  two 
parties.  In  playing  the  game  a  rectangular  figure  *  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
squares  is  drawn  upon  the  rock,  either  by  scratching  or  by  using  a  different  colored 
stone  as  a  crayon.  A  diagonal  line,  tfifb-ki-o-ta,  is  drawn  across  the  rectangle  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  and  the  players  station  themselves  at  each  end  of  this  line. 

When  two  parties  play,  a  single  person  acts  as  player,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
party  act  as  advisers.  The  first  play  is  won  by  tossing  up  a  leaf  or  corn  husk  with  one 
side  blackened.  The  pieces  which  are  used  are  bean  or  corn  kernels,  stones  and  wood, 
or  small  fragments  of  any  substance  of  marked  color.  The  players  were  stationed  at 
each  end  of  the  diagonal  line,  tfth-ki-o-ta.  They  move  their  pieces  upon  this  line,  but 
never  across  it.  The  moves  which  are  made  are  intricate,  and  the  player  may  move 
one  or  more  pieces  successively.  Certain  positions  entitle  him  to  this  privilege.  He 
may  capture  or,  as  he  terms  it,  kill  one  or  more  of  his  oppo- 
nent's pieces  at  one  play.  In  this  respect  the  game  is  not 
unlike  checkers,  and  to  capture  the  pieces  of  the  opponent 
seems  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  game.  The  checkers, 
however,  must  be  concentrated  and  always  moved  towards 
the  southeast  corner. 

This  game  is  now  rarely  played  on  the  East  Mesa  but  is 
still  used  at  O-ral-be.  It  is  said  to  have  been  played  in  an- 
cient times  by  the  sun  and  moon  or  by  other  mythical  per- 
sonages. 

Turning  now  to  old  Mexico,  we  find  that  the  Spanish  chron- 
icles give  an  account  of  a  Mexican  game  called  patolli,  which 
was  played  with  colored  stones.  The  squares  were  made  of  a 
cross-shaped  figure,  and  the  stones  were  moved  according  to 
the  throws  of  beans  which  were  marked  upon  one  side. 

The  resemblance  to  the  old  Mexican  game  is  an  impor- 
tant fact,  and  considering  the  relationship  of  the  two  peoples 
we  may  expect  a  likeness.     Among  the  Hindus  there  was  a 
similar  game  of  backgammon  called  pa-chi-si,  which  is  de-    <>-'•'••>•  Her«ld- 
scribed  by  Professor  Tylor,  and  compared  with  the  Mexican  patotti.    (Journ.  Anthrop. 
Inst.  vol.  viii.  p.  116.) 

i  Figures  of  this  game  formerly  existed  on  may  be  the  same  as  that  referred  to  by 
the  rocks  near  the  village  of  Wal-pi,  aud  Bourke. 


FIGURINE   (DOLL)  OF  SI-O-HU-MIS-KA-TCI-NA. 

Reduced  One  Half. 

PURCHASED  at  Wsll-pi  a  few  days  after  the  Ni-mdn-ka-tci-na,  when  many  similar  dolls 
were  given  to  the  little  girls.  The  helmet  and  tablet  (na'k-tci)  show  the  characteristic  sym- 
bolism of  this  Ka-td-na.  The  rosettes  on  each  side  of  the  na'k-tci  are  sunflower  symbols ; 
the  curved  lines  of  green,  black,  red,  and  black  surrounding  the  yellow  field,  the  rainbow  ; 
the  white  figures  on  each  side,  the  growing  corn  ;  and  the  three  semicircles,  the  rain  clouds. 
The  kilt  is  decorated  with  rain  clouds  and  falling  rain.  The  symbolism  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  na'k-tci  is  the  same  as  on  the  obverse.  On  the  back  of  the  helmet,  under  a  bunch  of 
feathers,  a  rain-cloud  symbol  with  three  zigzag  lightning  snakes  is  depicted. 
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NATAL  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  HOPI  INDIANS. 


COMPARED  with  the  Navajo,  the  Hopi  (Moki)  woman  is  physically 
inferior.  Several  causes  have  produced  this  inferiority. 

First,  while  yet  a  very  little  girl  she  is  given  a  large  share  in  the  care 
of  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  In  the  Hopi  villages  bahies  are 
never  carried  in  the  arms,  but  on  the  back;  usually  on  one  side,  facing 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  person  carrying  them.  The  mother 
stoops  forward  and  places  the  little  one  on  her  back,  then  throws  her 
blanket  over  it,  and  as  she  straightens  up  draws  the  blanket  tightly 
around  her  waist,  so  that  the  baby  is  held  in  a  sort  of  bag.  Little 
girls  carry  babies  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see 
children  only  six  or  seven  years  of  age  carrying  babies  one  or  two 
years  old.  This  is  a  load  entirely  too  great  for  a  child  so  young,  and 
it  must  be  a  hindrance  to  a  robust  physical  development.  Many  of 
the  women  are  "  bow-legged,"  and  undoubtedly  this  is  a  potent  cause 
in  producing  it. 

At  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  vegetable  food  eaten  by  the  Hopi 
Indians  is  made  of  corn.  This  is  all  ground  by  the  women  and  girls 
on  hand-mills,  called  metates.1  The  amount  of  grinding  required  of 

NOTE.  —  The  material  for  this  paper  was  I   am   also    indebted    to   Dr.   J.   Walter 

collected  while  on  the  Hemenway  South-  Fewkes  for  many  kindnesses  and  sugges- 

western    Archaeological     Expedition.       I  tions. 

wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to         *  In  every  house  will  be  found  a  trough 

Mrs.  M.  Hemenway  for  the  excellent  op-  about  six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,   and 

portunity  afforded  for  research  in  the  field,  eight  inches  deep,  divided   into  thm-   or 
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each  woman  varies  according  to  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  in  the 
family ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  average  Hopi  wo- 
man spends  three  out  of  every  twenty-four  hours  on  her  knees  behind 
the  metate.  While  this  is  injurious  to  the  lower  limbs,  it  is  still  more 
so  to  the  back  and  arms ;  and  in  one  case  which  I  noted  the  articula- 
tion between  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  the  wrist  was  so  abnormal 
that  the  radius  of  the  forearm  was  on  a  line  with  the  middle  finger 
when  the  hand  was  held  prone.  It  was  probably  the  result  of  early 
and  constant  grinding. 

But  the  greatest  tax  is  made  upon  the  physique  of  the  women  by 
the  heavy  burdens  which  they  carry  up  the  mesa.  The  Hopi  villages 
are  situated  upon  the  top  of  mesas,  which  stand  about  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain.  The  springs  which  furnish  the  inhabitants  water  are 
situated  in  the  foothills.  All  the  water  used,  except  what  can  be 
caught  from  melting  snow  in  winter  and  from  rains  during  the  two 
rainy  months  of  summer  in  a  few  small  holes  on  the  mesa  top,  must 
be  carried  up  the  mesa  on  the  backs  of  women,  in  jugs  holding  about 
three  gallons.  This  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  life  of  a  Hopi  woman. 
A  file  of  eight  or  ten  women  wearily  tugging  their  way  up  the  steep 
and  rocky  trail,  each  with  her  water-jug  on  her  back,  is  a  sad  but 
picturesque  sight. 

Early  marriage,  so  common  among  uncivilized  races,  must  also  be 

more  compartments.  In  the  older  houses  inches  wide,  and  varies  in  thickness  ac- 
the  sides  and  partitions  are  made  of  stone  cording  to  the  fineness  of  the  meal  de- 
slabs,  but  in  some  of  the  newer  ones  they  sired.  The  larger  stone  is.  called  a 
are  made  of  boards.  Within  each  com-  md-ta,  and  the  smaller  one  a  ma-td-ki. 
partment  is  a  stone  (trap  rock  preferred),  The  woman  places  the  corn  in  the  trough, 
about  eighteen  inches  long  and  a  foot  wide,  then  kneels  behind  it,  and  grasps  the 
set  in  a  bed  of  adobe,  and  inclined  at  an  ma-td-ki  in  both  hands.  This  she  slides, 
angle  of  about  35°.  This  is  not  quite  in  by  a  motion  from  the  back,  back  and 
the  centre  of  the  compartment,  but  is  set  forth  over  the  md-ta.  At  intervals  she 
about  three  inches  nearer  the  right  side  releases  her  hold  with  her  left  hand,  and 
than  the  left,  and  its  higher  end  is  against  with  it  places  the  material  to  be  ground 
the  edge  of  the  trough.  This  constitutes  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  md-ta.  She 
the  nether  stone  of  the  mill.  The  upper  usually  sings  in  time  to  her  grinding  mo- 
stone  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  three  tion. 
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mentioned  as  another  very  potent  factor.  The  most  hasty  tour 
through  their  houses  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  he 
is  among  women  who  have  grown  old  early  in  life ;  but  that  same  hasty 
visit  would  reveal  the  fact  with  equal  clearness,  that  he  is  among 
women  whose  good-nature  is  only  surpassed  by  their  hospitality. 

The  Hopi  mother  shows  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  her  children. 
For  aught  that  I  can  see,  fully  as  much  as  an  American  mother ;  and 
of  course  among  this  uncivilized  people  there  is  none  of  that  mock 
modesty  or  subservience  to  fashion  which  forbids  a  woman  to  nurse 
her  own  offspring.  She  nurses  her  baby,  uncovered,1  in  the  presence 
of  white  visitors,  and  discourses  upon  the  subject  of  child-bearing  in 
all  its  phases,  both  with  her  dusky  sisters  and  white  visitors,  with  a 
naive  simplicity  that  is  as  commendable  as  it  is  pure  and  unaffected. 
If  the  listener  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  what  she  means,  she  is 
likely  to  use  some  very  expressive  gestures  to  make  the  subject  more 
clear,  all  with  the  same  freedom  from  reserve. 

Notwithstanding  the  physical  inferiority  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
she  still  possesses  considerable  of  that  strength  in  childbirth  so  re- 
markable in  uncivilized  races.  A  woman  about  to  be  confined  does 
not  slacken  in  her  daily  labors,  but  works  until  the  moment  of  partu- 
rition. This  usually  takes  place  with  ease  and  dispatch.  Hanging 
from  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the  houses  will  be  noticed  the  skin  of  the 
weasel.  This  is  used*  at  childbirth,  and  is  said  to  make  the  delivery 
quick  and  easy.2 

1  The  dress  of  the  Hopi  woman  con-    lin  tied  together  by  two  adjacent  corners 
sists  of  a  black  blanket  about  three  and  a     is  usually  near  by  to  be  thrown  over  the 
half  feet  square,  folded  around  the  body     shoulders.     Most  of  the  women  have  mo. 
from  the  left  side.     It  passes  under  the     casins,  which  they  put  on  at  certain  time* 
left    arm    and   over   the   right  shoulder,         *  The  reader's  attention  is  called  tot 
being  sewed  together  on  the  right  side,     paper  on  "The  Religious  Life  of  aZ 
except  a  hole  about  three  inches  long  near     Child,"  by  Mrs.  T.  E.  Stephenson,  /  tf 
the  upper  end  through  which  the  arm  is     Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  0}  . 
thrust      This  is  belted  in  at  the  waist  by  a     nology,  Washington,  1887.    To  my  know- 
sash  about  three  inches  wide.     Sometime*     ledge  the  present  paper  is  the  only  o 
though    not   frequently,   a   shirt   is   worn     print  on  the  birth  ,ust«m.  « 
under  this  garment;  and  a  pi.M-i-  of  nuis-     Indians. 
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After  the  child  is  born  the  mother  bathes  her  head  in  a  suds  made  of 
the  amole  root  so  common  throughout  the  southwest.  The  baby  is 
bathed  in  a  suds  of  the  same  by  an  attendant  and  rubbed  with  ashes, 
except  its  head.  The  ashes,  they  say,  kill  the  hair  on  the  body.  It  is 
then  put  in  a  cradle  and  an  ear  of  corn  placed  by  its  side  to  watch  it. 
The  regular  Hopi  cradle  consists  of  a  wicker  base,  woven  of  small  twigs 
of  si-bib-si  (Rhus  trilobatd),  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  a 
foot  wide.  Six  or  eight  inches  from  one  end,  the  head,  is  a  bow  of 
the  same  material,  about  two  inches  wide  and  nine  inches  high  in 
the  centre.  This  is  to  keep  anything  thrown  over  the  cradle  from 
falling  in  the  face  of  the  baby.  Covering  three  quarters  of  the  base 
is  a  mat  of  cedar  bark.  Several  small  blankets  are  laid  across  the 
cradle  and  the  little  one  placed  upon  them.  Contrary  to  our  custom 
of  using  a  pillow,  the  head  is  generally  lower  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  arms  are  laid  straight  by  its  side  and  the  blankets  folded 
over  and  kept  in  place  by  lacing  a  heavy  woolen  cord  into  loops  of  the 
same  material  on  either  side  of  the  cradle.  Frequently  the  presence 
of  a  baby  in  a  house  would  be  entirely  unsuspected,  but  should  you 
attempt  to  sit  upon  what  appears  to  be  a  pile  of  blankets  in  a  corner 
the  protests  of  the  watchful  mother  will  at  once  admonish  you  of  your 
mistake.  In  one  ceremony  which  I  witnessed  they  had  no  cradle,  so 
they  took  the  shallow  basket  used  to  sift  the  cornmeal,  stretched  across 
it  two  strings  of  yucca  (Yucca  angustifolia],  laid  on  several  blankets, 
and  on  these  placed  the  baby.  Its  arms  were  laid  straight  by  its 
side,  the  blankets  folded  over  it  and  held  in  place  by  the  yucca  strings. 

Until  the  fifth  day  the  mother  must  not  see  the  sun  or  put  on  her 
moccasins.  If  the  house  has  a  direct  eastern  exposure,  usually  a 
blanket  is  hung  up  at  the  door  to  keep  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  mother  bathes  her  own  head  and 
that  of  the  baby  with  amole.  She  also  puts  on  her  moccasins  and  is 
now  at  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  house.  She  resumes  charge  of  the 
household  affairs,  and  on  several  occasions  I  have  seen  her  busy  grind- 
ing corn  on  the  sixth  day  after  childbirth,  and  by  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
she  seems  to  have  regained  her  normal  strength.  Sometimes  a  men- 
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tal  record  of  the  age  of  the  baby  is  kept,  assisted  by  the  aid  of  the 
fingers ;  in  other  cases  scratches  are  made  by  the  thumb-nail  on  tin- 
wall.  On  the  tentli  and  fifteenth  days,  respectively,  the  mother  again 
washes  her  head  with  amole,  and  bathes  and  rubs  the  baby  with  ashes, 
just  as  on  the  first  day. 

On  the  twentieth  day  the  chief  ceremony  takes  place.1  This  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  parts :  the  purification  of  the  mother,  the  naming 
of  the  baby,  and  the  presentation  of  the  baby  to  the  sun.  Prior  to 
this  the  mother  has  been  forbidden  to  eat  meat  and  salt,  and  drinks 
only  warm  water,  or  a  tea  made  by  boiling  the  branches  of  the  juniper 
(Juniper us  occidentalis).  This  ceremony  is  to  close  with  a  feast  at 
which  many  of  the  relatives  will  be  present  and  some  extensive  prepara- 
tions must  be  made.  Two  particular  dishes  are  always  necessary,  — 
nucj-kwi-bi  and  pi-ka-mi.  Both  are  prepared  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
nineteenth  day.  The  former  consists  of  a  stew  of  mutton  and  shelled 
corn,  which  is  cooked  slowly  all  night.  The  latter  consists  of  a  sweet 
corn  mush  which  has  been  baked  over  night  in  an  underground  oven.2 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  nineteenth,  the  female  rela- 
tives of  the  father  of  the  child  bring  bowls  and  placques  filled  with  fine 
cornmeal,  as  presents  for  the  little  one.  The  mother  receives  these, 
saying,  "Es-kwa-li"  thank  you,  and  invites  the  donor  to  come  in  and 
eat.  The  meal  she  places  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

About  sunset  the  gdclmother  arrives.  She  is  generally  either  the 
paternal  grandmother  or  a  paternal  aunt  of  the  child.  As  soon  as  she 
comes  she  seems  to  take  charge  of  things  generally ;  looks  after  the 
fire  under  the  ndq-kwi-bi ;  puts  several  stones  about  the  size  of  the  fist 
into  the  fire  for  use  in  the  morning ;  takes  a  tin  can,  puts  in  it  some 

1  In   three    cases   that  I  observed   the  the  twentieth  day.     Those  who  did  so  of- 

mother  did  not  wait  until  the  twentieth  fered   no   excuse  for  departing  from  the 

day  to  perform  this  ceremony.     The  ages  rule. 

of  the  babies  in  these  three  cases  were  ten,  a  For  further  details  in  regard  to  the 

twelve,  and  fourteen  days  respectively.     I  preparation  of  these  foods  see  the  author's 

made  some  extended  inquiries  on  this  point,  paper  on  «  Food  Resources  and  Foods  of 

and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  Hopi  Indians." 
it  was  bad  to  perf orm  this  ceremony  before 
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juniper  boughs,  and  after  filling  it  with  water  sets  it  close  by  the 
fire ;  then  gets  a  piece  of  yucca  root  and  pounds  it,  ready  for  use  when 
needed. 

The  mother,  meanwhile,  has  been  receiving  presents  and  giving  her 
attention  to  things  of  less  importance  about  the  house.  All  now  retire 
for  the  night,  except  the  mother  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  her  own 
kin.  She  takes  this  silent  hour  for  arranging  the  presents  that  she 
will  return  in  the  morning.  For,  strange  to  say,  she  gives  back  not 
only  as  much  meal  as  she  has  received,  but,  I  think,  even  more.  This 
meal,  however,  must  be  repacked.  Bowls  and  placques  are  filled  to 
their  greatest  capacity,  and  an  extra  large  one  is  made  for  the  god- 
mother. In  one  case  that  I  observed  the  placque  was  about  eleven 
inches  in  diameter.  The  meal  packed  upon  it,  which  took  the  shape 
of  an  egg  truncated  at  the  smaller  end,  measured  forty-eight  inches  in 
horizontal  circumference  and  was  eighteen  inches  deep. 

Early  the  next  morning,  at  the  first  sign  of  light  in  the  east,  the 
godmother  rises  and  renews  the  fires.  She  then  takes  a  bowl  of 
finely  ground  white  cornmeal  and  makes  on  each  side  of  the  house  four 
parallel  lines,  about  two  inches  wide  and  fourteen  inches  long.  The 
meal  is  put  on  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  adheres  closely  to  the 
wall.1  She  first  makes  these  lines  on  the  north,  then  the  west,  the 

1  Two   kinds    of   cornmeal    are  in   use  well.     So  far  as  I  could  observe  the  two 

among   the    Hopi    in    their  various   cere-  kinds  of  meal  are  of  equal  virtue  ceremo- 

monies.     Each  is  made  of  white  corn,  and  nially ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  each  is  rele- 

they  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  fineness  gated  to  a  particular,  or  part  of  a  particu- 

to  which  they  are  ground.     The  coarser  lar,  ceremony.     This,   I  think,  is  merely 

one  is  called  hom-gnum-ni  (from  ho-mo-i-  a  matter  of  fitness.       The  kind  of  meal 

tti,  to  sprinkle,  and  gnum-ni,  meal).     It  chosen  depends  wholly  upon  its  finess  for 

is  ground  only  on  the  first,  the  coarsest  the  use  desired.     For  instance,  whenever 

stone  of  the  series  of  three  or  four  stones  a  meal  is  needed  for  sprinkling  or  throw- 

upon  which  the  fine  meal  is  ground.     It  ing,  when  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to 

is  about  as    coarse    as  corn   chop.      The  have   the  particles    adhere   or   pack,    the 

finer  one  is  called  koitc-aii1 g-um-ni  (from  coarser  meal  is  used.     Whenever  a  meal 

koi-etc-fi,  white,  and  gnum-ni^  meal),  and  is  needed  which  will  pack  or  adhere  to  a 

is  about  as  finely  ground  as  flour.     The  surface,   the   finer  meal  is  used.      Hom- 

former   does   not   pack,  the  latter   packs  gnum-ni,  the  coarser  one,  is  always  used 
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south,  and  the  east,  then  on  the  ceiling  and  the  floor.1  The  name  given 
to  these  is  ki-a-tu  (house).  This  is  said  to  be  a  house  for  the  baby. 
Upon  the  lines  on  the  floor  she  places  a  nfrkwli'-ko-ci,  a  feather  from 
the  breast  of  the  eagle,  to  which  is  tied  a  piece  of  cotton  string  about 
four  inches  long.  Hung  somewhere  in  the  ceiling  of  each  house  will 
be  seen  several  feathers  somewhat  like  this  one,  to  which  the  general 
name  of  ba'-Jw  is  given.  The  feather  just  placed  on  the  floor  is  said 
to  correspond  to  the  feathers  hung  up  in  the  houses.  Upon  this 
feather  she  now  places  an  earthen  bowl  which  contains  some  amole 
and  makes  a  light  suds.  The  mother  kneels  by  the  bowl,  her  long 
black  hair  falling  into  the  foam.  The  godmother  takes  an  ear  of  corn, 
dips  it  four  times  into  the  suds,  and  after  each  dip  touches  the  head  of 
the  mother  with  the  end  of  the  ear.2  All  the  female  relatives  of  the 
father  who  are  present,  even  to  girls  so  little  that  the  godmother  must 
take  their  hands  in  hers,  do  the  same.  The  corn  is  then  laid  aside 
and  the  godmother  washes  the  mother's  head.  The  bowl  is  now  re- 
moved, and  others  may  use  it  to  bathe  their  heads,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  godmother  now  bathes  the  legs 
and  arms  of  the  mother  with  a  decoction  made  by  boiling  juniper  boughs. 
Another  earthen  bowl  is  brought,  usually  a  very  old,  perhaps  broken 
one,  and  set  in  the  place  of  the  one  just  removed.  The  stones  placed 
in  the  fire  the  night  before  are  put  into  it,  and  the  mother,  who  has 

by  a  priest  at  a  shrine  or  in  the  Ka-tci-iui  north,  yellow ;  west,  blue  ;  south,  red ;  east, 

dances,    but   Koitc-afl! g-umrni,  the   finer  white ;  above,  black  ;  and  below,  all  colors, 

one,  is  always  used  to  make  the  lines  on  Strange  to  say,  the  Hopi  north  does  not 

the  wall,  representing  a  house,  or  to  rub  coincide  with  our  north,  but  is  about  45° 

on  the  face,  where  the  coarser  meal  would  west  of  our  north,  so  that  the  Hopi  north 

be  too  harsh,  or  to  make  the  little  meal  pil-  and  our  northwest  nearly  coincide, 
lars  that  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  sand         2  The  name  given  to  the  ear  of  com 

altar  in  the  L5,'-la-kon-ti.  used  in  this  ceremony  is  tc6tc-mim-na,  and 

1  In  all  the  ceremonies  which   I  have  usually  each  mother  who  attends  the  nam- 

observed,  whenever  a  sequence  of  direc-  ing  of  a  baby  brings  her  tc6tomim-na  with 

tions  is  involved,  this  order  is  always  fol-  her. 

lowed :  north,  west,  south,  east ;  to  which         The  name  tc6t<ymim-na  is  not  applied 

is  added  above  and  below.     These  six  di-  to  the  ear  of  corn  placed  by  the  side  of 

rections    have   six   corresponding   colors :  the  baby  at  birth. 
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thrown  a  large  Navajo  blanket  around  her,  reaching  to  the  floor,  now 
stands  over  the  bowl,  while  the  godmother  pours  from  time  to  time  a 
little  of  the  decoction  of  jumper  boughs  upon  the  heated  stones,  pro- 
ducing a  steam  which  envelopes  the  mother.  This  is  the  last  act  in  the 
purification  of  the  mother,  after  which  the  godmother  endeavors  to  re- 
move everything,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  that  has  been  made  unclean  by 
the  unclean  mother.  She  shakes  out  most  thoroughly  the  sheepskins 
upon  which  the  mother  has  been  sleeping ;  sweeps  that  part  of  the  house 
in  which  the  ceremony  has  been  taking  place ;  puts  into  the  bowl  the 
na-kwaf-ko-ci,  a  piece  of  sheepskin  from  the  mother's  bed,  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  floor,  the  broom,  brushes  the  mother's  head  over  the  bowl, 
also  that  of  the  baby,  and  then  adds  a  live  coal  from  the  fire.  Pla- 
cing in  her  breast  the  ear  of  corn  which  was  used  to  put  the  first  suds 
on  the  mother's  head,  she  picks  up  the  bowl,  waves  it  over  the  spot 
four  times  in  a  horizontal  circle,  then  carries  it  out  and  throws  it, 
bowl  and  contents,  over  the  north  side  of  the  mesa.  As  she  leaves  the 
house  another  woman  takes  a  small  bowl  and  throws  water  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  sprinkling  everybody  in  the  room  and  saying : 
"  C/-mow-uh"  clouds,  "Y6k-i"  rain.  Doubtless  the  reason  for  sweep- 
ing the  floor  so  scrupulously  clean  is  that  no  sickness  may  follow.1 
Although  the  godmother  throws  the  bowl  over  the  mesa-side  without 
any  ceremony,  not  even  the  sprinkling  of  meal,  so  constant  in  Hopi 
ceremonies;  yet  should  she  drop  the  ear  of  corn  she  carries  in  her 
dress,  and  thereby  lose  any  of  the  grains,  she  would  use  the  greatest 
diligence  to  recover  them,  for  it  would  be  bad  for  the  child  should  any 
of  them  be  lost. 

Next  is  the  bathing  and  naming  of  the  baby.  A  smaller  bowl  is 
used  in  which  to  make  the  suds,  and  the  head  of  the  little  one  is 
washed  with  the  same  ceremony  as  that  of  the  mother ;  even  greater 
care  being  taken  that  all  the  females  present,  on  the  father's  side,  shall 
put  suds  on  its  head  with  an  ear  of  corn.  The  godmother  then  bathes 

1  When  they  make  ba'-hos  the  greatest  the  north  side  of  the  mesa.  If  the  dirt  is 
care  is  taken  to  clean  up  every  particle  of  not  all  removed  sickness  is  said  to  follow, 
dirt.  This  is  carried  out  and  thrown  over  I  think  the  same  idea  holds  here. 
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the  baby,1  and  when  its  body  is  dry  (no  towel  being  used,  simply  held 
near  the  fire)  she  rubs  it  with  white  cornmeal,  koitc-an'g-vm-ni,  and 
after  wrapping  it  in  a  blanket  passes  it  to  the  mother,  who  has  seated 
herself  not  far  from  the  fire.  The  mother  generally  holds  the  little  one 
on  her  left  arm.  In  front  of  her  sit  two  small  bowls  of  cornmeal,— 
one  of  very  fine  meal,  koitc-an'g-um-ni,  the  other  of  coarser,  Mm-ynum- 
ni.  Beside  these  bowls  are  lying  the  ears  of  corn  that  were  used  in 
washing  the  baby's  head.  The  godmother  kneels  before  the  mother 
and  places  a  small  blanket  (usually  an  old  one),  as  a  present  for  the 
child,  upon  the  mother's  lap.  She  then  takes  some  of  the  finer  meal 
(koitc-an'g-um-ni)  and  rubs  it  on  the  arms,  neck,  and  face  of  the 
mother,  and  also  upon  the  face  of  the  child.  Then  taking  in  her  right 
hand  the  ear  of  corn  (tcotc-mim-na)  which  she  brought  from  her  home 
with  some  prayer  meal 2  (hom-gnum-ni),  she  first  prays  over  the  mother 
and  then  over  the  little  one,  moving  the  corn  up  and  down  before  it 
as  she  does  this.3  The  prayers  said  on  this  occasion  vary  somewhat, 
but  I  will  give  one  which  I  heard,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  them 
all :  Wuq-tdk-ta-ni  wai-^o-mi  ha-Jcum-i  er-kdts-i  nd-cok  yau-no-m 
yan-a-mdt-u-a  Da-wd-ma-na.*  (May  you  live  to  be  old,  may  you  have 
good  corn,  may  you  keep  well,  and  now  I  name  you  Daughter  of  the 
Sun.)  All  the  other  females  of  the  father's  hue 5  do  just  the  same, 

1  When  the  little  one  has   been  thor-  manner  of  naming  is  identical  with  that 
oughly  bathed,  she  balances  it  on  one  hand  described  in  this  paper,  except,  of  course, 
while    she    fills    her    mouth   with   warm  the  initiate  is  not  held  in  arms,  and  the 
water,  then  squirts  it  out  so  as  to  rinse  off  meal  received  with  the  tc6tc-mim-na  must 
the  suds.    This  manner  of  using  the  mouth  be  sprinkled  on  the  altar  of  tliat  particular 
for  a  reservoir  is  very  common  among  the  society. 

Hopis.  *  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  in  this 

2  This   meal   is  so  constantly  used  in     prayer  I  have  added  the  name  of  a  partic- 
their  religious  ceremonies  that  it  is  usu-     ular  individual. 

ally  spoken  of  by  Americans  as  «  prayer-  6  It  is  said  that  descent  is  counted  on 

meal  »  the  mother's  line.      Strangely  enough,  in 

8  Part  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation  into  this  ceremony  it  is  a  relative  of  the  father 

the  Hopi  esoteric  societies  is  to  wash  the  who  acts  as  godmother,  and  only  the  rela- 

head  and  name  the  novitiate.     The  head  lives  of  the  father  name  the  baby, 
is  bathed  in  atnole  by  a  woman,  and  the 
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except  some  of  the  younger  ones,  who  do  not  rub  meal  on  the  mother 
and  baby,  and  do  not  pray  for  the  mother  separately.  As  each  one 
finishes  her  prayer  she  passes  the  ear  of  corn  and  the  meal  to  the 
mother,  who  says  " Es-kwa-li"  thank  you.  Each  person  gives  the 
baby  a  different  name ;  which  one  it  will  be  known  by  throughout  life 
I  think  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice.1  The  godmother  now  puts  the 
baby  in  the  cradle.  Outside  of  the  blankets,  under  the  lacing  and 
over  the  breast,  she  places  some  of  the  ears  of  corn  used  in  naming 
the  baby.  The  little  one,  done  up  in  its  cradle,  is  now  ready  to  be 
presented  to  the  sun.  The  godmother  again  sweeps  the  floor  in  the 
quarter  of  the  room  where  the  ceremonies  have  been  going  on,  then 
taking  a  handful  of  prayer-meal  (hom-gnum-ni)  she  makes  a  line  of 
meal  about  two  inches  wide  reaching  from  the  cradle  to  the  door. 
This  is  called  the  pur-tarbi  or  road.  The  mother  then  takes  some 
meal  and  goes  over  the  same.  After  this  the  mother  may  or  may  not 
dress  herself  in  better  clothes.2 

A  few  moments  of  anxious  waiting  follows,  for  the  mother  seems  very 
desirous  of  presenting  her  baby  to  the  sun  just  at  the  moment  he  peeps 
above  the  horizon.  In  several  cases  the  rising  sun  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  house  on  account  of  intervening  buildings,  but  that  made  no 
difference,  there  was  the  same  solicitude  to 'have  the  ceremony  take 
place  at  the  exact  moment. 

Sunrise  is  announced  by  the  father  who  has  been  watching  for  it. 
The  godmother  takes  a  handful  of  hom-gnum-ni,  picks  up  the  baby 
with  the  cradle  and  carries  it  low,  head  first,  over  the  line  of  meal.  The 
mother  follows  behind  with  a  handful  of  meal.  They  stand  side  by 
side  just  out  of  the  door,  the  mother  usually  on  the  right.  The  god- 
mother throws  the  blanket  from  the  face  of  the  baby,  holds  the  meal  to 

1  These  names  are  usually  the  name  2  Out  of  about  a  dozen  cases  observed 
of  some  favorite  article,  often  an  article  this  summer,  one  woman  put  on  the  white 
of  food  or  drink,  as  Hu-mirta,  shelled  embroidered  blanket  usually  given  by  the 
corn ;  H6-ko-na,  butterfly ;  Kiir-yi,  water ;  man  as  a  wedding  present  to  his  bride. 
O'-mow-uh,  cloud  ;  Sho-ing-ti-yo,  deer  Four  put  on  clean  mantas,  and  the  rest 
boy ;  Sa-mi-wi-ki,  choice  ears  of  roasted  made  no  change  of  clothing  whatever,  ex- 
sweet  corn.  cept  nearly  all  put  on  moccasins. 
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her  mouth  while  she  says  a  short  prayer,  then  sprinkles  it  towards  the 
rising  sun.  'The  mother  prays  over  her  handful  of  meal  and  throws  it 
toward  the  sun.1  Both  return  into  the  house  and  breakfast  is  now  in 
order.  The  nuq-kwi-bi  is  served  in  large  earthen  bowls.  These  are  set 
in  aline  on  the  floor.  The pi-kcMnl  is  served  in  smaller  bowls  and  also 
set  on  the  floor.  Some  pi-ki  or  paper  bread,  stewed  peaches,  and  coffee 
generally  complete  the  list  of  foods.  Before  anything  is  eaten,  one  of 
the  women  takes  a  pinch  of  food  from  each  bowl  and  places  it  either 
where  the  ladder  leans  against  the  house  or  throws  it  in  a  room  where 
there  are  some  Ka-tci-na  marks.  This  offering  is  called  a  d&nop-na? 
and  is  said  to  be  made  to  the  sun.  The  first  to  eat  is  the  little  baby. 
The  godmother  takes  it  upon  her  lap,  still  in  the  cradle,  and  gives  it  a 
very  little  from  each  of  the  different  dishes.  Literally,  all  hands  do 
justice  to  the  meal.  After  this  is  over,  before  the  visitors  go  home, 
the  mother  distributes  her  presents  among  her  guests  and  the  ceremony 
is  ended. 

Some  days  after,  but  no  definite  time  that  I  could  learn,  the  mother 
ties  upon  one  or  both  of  the  wrists  of  the  little  one  a  ma-pon-ta.  If 
it  is  a  boy,  she  puts  on  a  M-mo-nuh  (Mutilla),  a  very  swift  running  in- 
sect. It  is  said  this  will  make  the  boy  a  good  runner.  If  it  is  a  girl, 
she  ties  on  the  cocoon  of  a  butterfly.  This  is  said  to  strengthen  the 
wrist  for  grinding  corn.  At  an  uncertain  time  she  also  ties  a  piece 
of  yucca  upon  each  wrist  and  ankle  of  the  child  and  leaves  these  on 
ten  (?)  days.  The  baby  is  then  carried  out  and  held  over  an  ant-hill 
while  the  yucca  is  removed  and  deposited  upon  the  ant-hill. 

The  ceremonies  described  were  observed  only  in  Wal-pi  and  Si-tciim- 
o-vi,  but  the  description  is  probably  equally  correct  for  the  other  four 
Hopi  villages.  The  natal  ceremonies  of  the  Tewans  vary  somewhat, 
although  in  most  features  the  two  are  identical.  I  will  only  indicate 

O 

the  differences  between  the  two. 

1  I  endeavored  to  obtain  a  photograph  out  at  an  ordinary  meal.     Several  men 
of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  but  my  ex-  told  me  that  it  was  only  taken  out  when 
posures  were  all  failures.     The  light  was  they  have  miq-hvirbi  or  pi-kn-ml.    I  have 
too  weak.  never  seen  them  eat  />/-/.>/-////  without  a 

2  I  do  not  think  a  du-nop-na  is  taken  dii-nop-na. 
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Up  to  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth  day  (the  day  before  the  pre- 
sentation) the  ceremonies  are  identical.  The  regular  preparations  for 
the  feast  are  made,  but  some  time  in  the  early  evening  they  make 
what  they  caU  na-kur-yi  or  medicine  water  (from  nd-hii,  medicine,  and 
kur-yi,  water.  A  medicine  bowl  is  usually  made  of  pottery,  shallow 
and  rectangular,  with  a  handle  on  one  side.  Generally,  the  rim  is 
moulded  into  three  or  four  terraces  at  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four 
sides.  A  male  member  of  the  family  takes  one  of  these  bowls,  fills 
it  half  full  of  water,  and  places  in  this  liquid  three  or  four  univalve 
shells  and  one  or  two  bivalves.  He  then  takes  a  large  knife  and 
scrapes  the  edges  of  the  shells,  allowing  the  powder  to  fall  into  the 
water,  which  is  frequently  stirred.1  To  this  is  added  small  pieces  of 
the  root  of  the  juniper.  After  several  thorough  stirrings  it  is  set 
before  the  grandfather  of  the  baby  and  he  smokes  native  tobacco, 
pi-ba  (Nicotiana  attenuatd),  over  it.  It  is  then  ready  for  use  in  the 
morning. 

The  purification  of  the  mother  is  finished  when  her  head  has  been 
bathed  with  amole  ;  no  bathing  of  the  legs  and  arms  with  juniper  tea 
or  steaming  of  the  mother  takes  place. 

The  bathing  and  naming  of  the  baby  are  .identical  with  the  Hopi 
custom.  The  godmother  gives  the  baby  some  na'-kur-yi  to  drink. 
She  gives  it  a  little  out  of  each  of  the  shells  and  then  takes  some  her- 
self. Afterwards  it  is  passed  to  the  mother  and  all  the  female  relatives 
of  the  father's  side  of  the  house,  even  to  any  little  babies  that  may  be 
present. 

The  presentation  of  the  baby  to  the  sun  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Hopi,  except  that  the  Tewan  mother  carries  a  live  coal  from  the  fire, 
which  she  throws  towards  the  sun  at  the  same  time  that  she  throws  the 
meal,  after  she  has  prayed  upon  it.  She  then  turns  around  on  the 
spot  four  times,  turning  in  the  established  direction,  north,  west,  south, 
and  east.  When  the  baby  is  returned  to  the  house,  all  those  in  the 

1  The  name  given  to  a  particular  shell  ii-kong  is  the  chief  of  the  Ka-ttk-to-ka  or 
which  was  scraped  more  than  the  rest  was  fighting-men.  The  inference  is  evident. 
Pii'-ii-kong-o-wa,  Pu'-ii-kong  stone.  Pit'-  The  baby  was  a  boy. 
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family  who  have  not  yet  partaken  of  any  of  the  na'-kur-yl  are  now 
given  it.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  variation  in  the  time  when 
the  ntf'kur-yi  is  given  to  the  baby  and  the  relatives.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  time  is  a  matter  of  any  importance,  except  that  all 
present  must  partake  some  time  during  the  ceremony. 

The  fact  that  two  peoples  dwell  so  closely  together  has  caused  a 
considerable  modification  of  those  various  ceremonies.  Not  infre- 
quently the  father  will  be  a  Hopi  and  the  mother  a  Tewan.  In  that 
case,  one  would  naturally  think  the  ceremony  followed  would  be  the 
Tewan,  but  such  is  not  always  the  case,  for  the  godmother  is  a  Hopi 
and  she  seems  to  determine  what  shall  be  done.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  parts  of  each.  For  instance,  in  one  case,  they  washed  the  legs 
and  arms  of  the  mother  and  steamed  her  (Hopi),  at  the  presentation  of 
the  baby  she  carried  a  coal  (Tewan),  and  then  she  did  not  turn  around 
after  she  had  thrown  the  coal  toward  the  sun  (Hopi).  When  I  asked 
why  she  did  not  turn  around,  she  replied  :  "  That  is  a  Tewau  cus- 
tom !  "  In  this  same  case  the  office  of  godmother  was  performed  by  the 
sister  of  the  paternal  grandmother  of  the  child,  the  grandmother  being 
an  invalid.  She,  however,  was  present,  being  brought  by  her  husband 
tied  up  in  a  blanket,  which  hung  from  his  forehead  and  rested  upon 
his  back.  She  was  carried  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  a  Hopi  wo- 
man carries  her  water-jug  or  any  heavy  burden.  When  the  presents 
were  distributed  in  the'morning  both  the  grandmother  and  her  sister 
received  an  unusually  large  amount  of  meal. 

I  have  recorded  simply  what  I  have  observed,  without  any  attempt 
at  interpretation.  That  I  leave  to  some  one  better  acquainted  with 
the  people  and  more  conversant  with  the  language. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  October  16,  1891. 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  A  RUIN  IN  ARIZONA 
CALLED  CASA  GRANDE. 


A  SHORT  distance  south  of  the  Gila  River,  on  the  stage  route  from 
Florence  to  Casa  Grande  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
about  ten  miles  southwest  of  the  former  town,  there  is  a  ruin  which 
from  its  unique  character  has  attracted  attention  from  the  time  the 
country  was  first  visited.  This  venerable  ruin,  which  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  of  its  type  in  the  United  States,  is  of  great  interest  as 
shedding  light  on  the  architecture  of  several  of  the  ruined  pueblos 
which  are  found  in  such  numbers  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt 
rivers.  The  importance  of  its  preservation  from  the  hands  of  van- 
dals and  from  decay  led  Mrs.  Hemenway  and  others,  of  Boston,  to 
petition  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  money  for  this  purpose. 
This  petition  was  favorably  acted  upon,  and  an  appropriation  was 
made  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  petitioners.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  (April,  1891)  the  work  of  permanent  preservation  had 
not  begun.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  old  ruin  still  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  every  curiosity  seeker,  and  that  its  walls  are  still  defaced  by 
irresponsible  scribblers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  venerable  building 
may  not  be  damaged  further.  I  am  told  that  steps  have  already  been 
taken  for  its  protection,  which  will,  I  know,  be  a  cause  of  gratifica- 
tion to  aD  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  American  aboriginal 

ruins. 

It  happened  to  be  my  good  fortune,  in  a  hurried  tour  among  the 
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ruins  of  the  Salt  River  valley,  to  visit  Casa  Grande,  and  to  tarry  a  short 
time  in  its  neighborhood.  I  had  not  the  intention,  nor  the  apparatus, 
to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  ruin,  neither  did  my  time  allow  me 
to  make  such  a  careful  examination  as  I  would  have  wished ;  but  I 
made  a  few  observations  of  its  present  condition,  which  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  students  of  aboriginal  American  architecture. 

The  ruin  of  Casa  Grande,  or  Mission  Montezuma,  as  I  have  heard 
it  called  by  one  residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  is  built,  as  far  as 
one  can  see  by  superficial  examination,  of  cubical  adobe  blocks  several 
feet  in  dimensions.  It  is  now  (April,  1891)  roofless,  and  not  a  stick 
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View  of  Wall  of  Casa  Grande,  showing  Adobe  Blocks. 

of  wood  as  large  as  one's  arm  remains  in  place  in  its  walls.  It  bears 
evidence  of  age  both  in  the  architectural  plan  and  in  the  amount  of 
erosion  of  the  material  used  in  its  construction.  The  ruin  now  stands 
in  the  midst  of  others,  towering  high  above  them,  all  of  which  support 
the  belief  in  an  extensive  population  in  former  times.  The  surface 
of  the  country  about  it  is  dotted  with  mounds  indicating  the  sites  of 
former  houses,  or  pueblos  as  they  might  very  properly  be  called,  from 
the  extent  of  the  walls  which  can  still  be  traced  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  few  steps  away  from  the  ruin  stand  walls  which  bear  a 
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close  resemblance  in  mode  and  material  of  construction '  to  those  of 
Casa  Grande.  This  neighboring  fragment  of  what  was  formerly  a 
building  of  some  size  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Casa  Grande  did  not 
stand  alone  originally,  but  that  there  were  other  houses  of  the  same  or 
approximately  the  same  massive  construction  near  by  it.  While  the 
last  mentioned  structures  are  the  only  walls  except  those  of  Casa  Grande 
still  erect  above  ground,  the  plain  in  the  neighborhood  is  dotted  with 
many  mounds  which  probably  are  formed  by  the  debris  of  fallen  walls 
which  belong  to  buildings  of  considerable  size.  One  of  the  best  marked 
of  these  is  of  a  group  of  houses  a  few  hundred  feet  north  of  the  Casa. 
There  are  also  others  to  the  northeast.  These  mounds  are  covered 
with  fragments  of  pottery  of  ancient  appearance,  and  show  in  this  and 
in  other  ways  that  they  are  on  the  sites  of  former  buildings.  In  a  few 
cases  even  the  ground  plan  of  the  dwellings  can  be  traced  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

At  about  equal  distances  from  the  four  sides  of  Casa  Grande  there 
are  mounds  which  indicate  the  existence  of  former  walls,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  limits  of  the  outer  edge  of  a  former  pueblo,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  Casa  Grande  once  rose  like  an  acropolis  or  citadel.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  systematic  excavations  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Casa  Grande  will  be  made  to  determine  the  form,  size,  and 
character  of  the  rooms,  the  former  existence  of  which  is  now  so  plainly 
indicated  by  the  mounds  and  ruins  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  mounds  to  the  north  of  the 
ruin  is  an  oval  ridge  with  a  central  depression  overgrown  with  mes- 
quite  bushes.  Whether  this  ridge  indicates  the  existence  of  a  former 
pueblo,  or  a  reservoir,  can  only  be  conjectured  from  a  superficial  exam- 
ination. I  made  no  excavations  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
walls,  which,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show,  can  be  laid  bare  by 
a  few  weeks'  work  with  the  shovel.  The  general  type  of  this  ruin  is 
not  unlike  that  of  other  circular  ruins  with  which  one  may  become 
familiar  by  visiting  the  old  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

1  Others,  better  versed  in  its  history  than  myself,  say  that  it  is  older  than  the 
Spanish  Conquest. 
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As  one  approaches  the  ruin  along  the  stage  road  from  the  side  to- 
wards Florence,1  he  is  impressed  with  the  solidity  and  massive  character 
of  the  walls,  and  the  great  simplicity  of  the  structure  architecturally 
considered.  Externally,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  there  is  much  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  mission,  but  this  resemblance  is  lost 
on  a  closer  examination.  The  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  middle  (central) 
chamber  rise  somewhat  above  those  of  the  peripheral  is  evident  from 


View  of  Casa  Grande. 


a  distance,  long  before  one  approaches  the  ruin.  This  architectural 
feature  imparts  a  certain  pyramidal  outline  to  the  pile,  rendering  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  the  relationship  of  the  different  parts. 
The  departure  of  the  outer  face  of  the  external  walls  from  a  ver- 
tical line,  which  deviation  is  probably  due  in  part  at  least,  possibly 
wholly,  to  atmospheric  erosion  and  natural  destruction,  the  falling  in 
of  the  material  of  which  the  upper  courses  are  made,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  vertical  lines  of  the  external  walls  on  all  sides.  The 
debris  within  the  chambers  on  the  present  floor 2  is  evidently  in  part 


1  I  visited  the  ruin  from  this  side,  but 
probably  one  coming  from  the  Eastern 
States  would  find  it  more  convenient  to 


make  the  station  of  Casa  Grande  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  a  point  of  departure. 
2  Several  persons  have  told  me  that  it 
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the  result  of  the  falling  in  of  roofs  and  floors  of  upper  stories,  but  no 
large  fragments  indicating  the  character  or  position  of  such  in  place 
could  be  found. 

The  orientation  of  the  ruin  corresponds  to  the  cardinal  points. 
From  my  want  of  instruments  of  precision,  I  was  not  able  to  determine 
its  true  position  or  to  state  accurately  the  exact  orientation  of  the 
ground  plan ;  but  by  means  of  a  pocket  compass,  it  was  seen  that  the 
variation  of  the  bounding  walls  from  north-south,  east-west  lines  was 
not  very  great.  It  seems  evident  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
builders  to  align  the  walls  of  the  cardinal  points. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  consider  the  chambers  of  the  ruin  as  if  seen 
by  a  bird's-eye  view,  without  reference  to  the  different  stories  which 
were  once  found  in  the  building,  and  gave  its  elevation.  Practically, 
at  present,  indications  only  of  these  stories  remain. 

The  plan  given  at  the  close  of  this  article  shows  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms,  and  may  be  of  use  in  understanding  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  separate  chambers  which  follows.  Examining  this  plan, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  bounding  walls  of  the  ruin  inclose  five  cham- 
bers which  fall  in  two  groups  :  twin  chambers,  one  at  either  end,  and 
triplets  in  the  interval  between  them.  The  rooms  from  their  position 
may  very  conveniently,  be  designated,  from  the  side  of  the  ruin  in 
which  they  are  :  the  north,  south,  east,  west,  and  central  chambers. 
The  north  and  south  are  alike,  and  extend  wholly  across  their  respective 
sides  of  the  ruin,  so  that  their  east  and  west  walls  are  portions  of  the 
eastern  and  western  external  walls  of  the  building.  With  the  east  and 
west  chambers,  however,  it  is  somewhat  different.  Whereas  three  of 
the  walls  of  the  north  and  south  chambers  are  external  walls  of  the 
building  wholly  or  in  part,  there  is  but  a  single  wall  of  either  the 
east  or  west  rooms  which  is  external.  None  of  the  walls  of  the  re- 
maining member  of  this  triplet,  the  central  chamber,  excepting  possibly 
was  but  a  few  years  ago  when  wooden  present.  As  far  as  I  have  examined  the 
beams  and  lintels  were  to  be  seen  in  situ  ruin,  not  a  fragment  of  wood  still  remains, 
in  the  building.  These  informants  have  although  the  holes  from  which  the  vegas 
also  told  me  that  within  a  short  time  the  have  been  taken  can  still  be  readily  seen 
walls  were  much  better  preserved  than  at  in  several  places. 
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those  belonging  to  upper  stories,  are  external.  All  the  chambers  of 
both  kinds  have  a  rectangular  form,  and  their  angles  are  as  a  general 
thing  carefully  constructed  right  angles.  The  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  are  seldom  perfectly  straight,  although  much  truer  than  is  ordi- 
narily the  case  in  more  northern  ruins. 

Let  us  take  up  for  consideration  the  different  chambers  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  order  to  call  to  mind  any  special  features  in  their 
individual  architecture. 

NORTH   ROOM    (A). 

This  room  occupies  the  whole  northern  end  of  the  ruin,  and  has  all 
the  bounding  walls  of  the  lower  stories  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northeast  corner  and  a  small  section  of  the  adjacent  northern  wall.  As 
one  approaches  the  ruin  from  the  side  towards.  Florence,  it  is  through 
this  broken-down  entrance  on  the  northeast  corner  that  one  enters 
Casa  Grande.  Although,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  there  are  several 
other  entrances  to  the  ruin,  this  passageway  is  in  fact  the  only  means 
of  entrance  into  the  chamber. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  room  is  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
wall.  There  are  good  evidences  in  this  room,  of  at  least  two  stories 
above  the  present  level  of  the  ground  which  now  forms  the  floor  of 
the  chamber.1  As  the  floors  are  destroyed  these  former  stories  now 
form  one  room  with  high  bounding  walls.  On  the  northern  side  in 
the  second  story  of  this  chamber,  there  is  an  artificial  break  in  the  wall 
which  indicates  that  there  had  once  been  a  passageway.  The  walls  of 
this  opening  are  not  perpendicular,  but  slightly  inclined,  so  that  their 
upper  ends  slightly  approach.  The  eastern  wall  of  this  passageway  is 
now  cracked,  and  will  probably  fall  in  a  short  time.  The  position  of 

1  It  would  not  be  possible   to  demon-  the  walls.     I  think  that  it  is  not  difficult 

strate    how   many   stories    Casa   Grande  to  find  evidences  of  four  stories  at  certain 

formerly  had  without  excavations.     Even  points.     The   observations  which  I  could 

if  the  lower  floor  should  be  laid  bare,  there  make  on  the  present  condition  of  the  ruin 

would  always  remain  the  difficulty  in  the  do  not  justify  my  acceptance  of  the  theory 

determination  of  how  many  upper  stories  that  there  were  more.     There  is  good  evi- 

have  been  destroyed  by  the  weathering  of  dence  that  there  were  three  stories. 
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the  lintel  is  well  marked,  but  the  lintel  itself,  which  was  probably  of 
.wood,  has  been  removed  from  its  former  place,  and  only  cavities  alone 
remain,  plainly  showing,  however,  its  former  size  at  the  two  upper 
corners  of  the  opening.  A  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  northern 
wall,  which  marks  the  lines  of  the  flooring  of  an  upper  chamber,  is 
well  shown,  although  broken  and  gapped  in  many  places.  Near  the 
western  end  of  the  northern  wall,  not  far  from  the  corner,  there  is 


^ 


West  Wall  of  Room  A  from  3.1 

an  opening  just  above  the  line  of  the  second  floor.     The  line  of  in- 
sertion of  a  possible  third  floor  can  be  easily  traced  above  the  northern 

passageway. 

In  speaking  of  the  second  and  third  stories,  reference  is  made 
indications  above   the  present  level  of  the   ground.     It  is  possible, 
however,  that  these  are  in  reality  the  third  and  fourth,  and 

i  The  numbered  arrow  (3)  in  the  ground      observer  when  the  original  photograph  w- 
plan  on  p.  193  shows  the  position  of  the      taken. 
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first  and  second  stories  have  become  confounded  on  account  of  the 
great  amount  of  fallen  debris  which  has  raised  the  ground  to  its  pres- 
ent level. 

The  western  wall  of  the  room  is  pierced  by  a  single  circular  and 
a  rectangular  window,  situated  in  the  same  story  as  the  northern  pas- 
sageway above  mentioned,  about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  door 
or  opening  on  the  northern  side.  This  single  opening  lies  midway 
between  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  corners  of  the  room. 

The  southern  wall  of  the  north  room  (A)  shows  certain  architectural 
details  in  construction  which  are  characteristic.  Two  openings  lead 
from  the  chamber  A  into  adjoining  rooms.  One  of  these  opens  into 
the  eastern  chamber,  D  ;  the  other  into  the  western,  B.  There  is  no 
passageway  from  room  A  into  the  middle  chamber,  C,  but  through 
the  wall  into  chamber  B  is  a  broad  opening  through  that  portion  of 
the  wall  which  forms  the  second  story.  This  is  undoubtedly  artificial, 
as  the  sides  of  it  are  smooth  and  resemble  similar  jambs  in  doorways 

and  windows  of  inhabited 
pueblos.  Their  surface  wall 
is  smooth,  and  they  are  nearly 
vertical.  Below  this  opening 
the  chamber  wall  is  more  or 
less  broken  and  enlarged,  its 
edges  are  rough,  and  in  them 
are  rounded  cavities.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  now  to  say 
whether  the  opening  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  enlargement  of  a 
previously  existing  doorway, 
or  simply  the  result  of  a  break- 
ing away  of  the  wall.  The  up- 
per portion  of  the  doorway  on 

r 

the  second  story  is  broken  and 
destroyed.  A  passageway  from  A  into  the  east  room,  D,  situated  on 
the  second  story,  is  very  conspicuous.  Its  sides  slope  slightly,  one  side 


North  Wall  of  Room  A,  from  I. 
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being  more  out  of  perpendicular  than  the  other.  The  width  of  the 
opening  is  thus  wider  at  the  base. 

Between  the  openings  from  the  north  room  into  chambers  B  and 
D,  the  floor  groove  of  the  second  story  can  be  easily  traced,  and  well 


East  Wall  of  Room  A,  from  2. 


preserved  impressions  of  the  ends  of  the  small  sticks  which  were  prob- 
ably placed  above  the  vegas  can  be  readily  seen.  In  several  instances 
it  was  possible  to  pick  out  of  the  adobe  a  few  small  fragments  of 
woody  remnants  of  the  ends  of  the  small  sticks  which  formerly  filled 
these  holes,  but  as  a  rule  these  fragments  are  very  small.  The  impres- 
sions in  the  adobe,  however,  where  rods  formerly  existed  are  as  wrll 
shown  as  if  the  sticks  or  reeds  had  been  extracted  but  a  few  weeks 
ago. 
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While  room  A  is  by  no  means  the  best  preserved  of  the  five  cham- 
bers which  compose  Casa  Grande,  its  walls  are  still  in  a  fair  condition 
for  study.  There  are  but  few  vandalistic  markings  upon  it,  and  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  northeast  corner  is  broken  down,  the  walls  are 
in  tolerably  good  condition.  Possibly  the  thing  most  to  be  regretted 
in  the  recent  mutilations  of  this  part  of  .the  ruin  is  an  attempt  by  some 
one  to  discover  by  excavation  how  far  the  foundations  extend  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  by  undermining  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
ruin  on  the  outside.  This  excavation  reveals  the  amount  of  weathering 
of  the  wall  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  it  has  been  left  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  weakens  the  whole  corner  of  the  building,  for  it  af- 
fords an  all  too  good  opportunity  for  additional  undermining  by  the 
atmosphere,  rains,  and  like  agents  of  erosion. 

BOOM   B,    WEST   ROOM. 

This  chamber,  which  belongs  to  the  middle  triplet  of  rooms,  being 
the  most  western  member  of  the  three,  like  its  two  companions  has  a 
rectangular  shape,  its  longest  dimension  being  from  north  to  south.  It 

has  an  external  entrance  on  the 
west  side,'  and  there  are  indica- 
tions of  former  artificial  passage- 
ways into  chambers  A  and  E. 
There  is  an  opening  into  the 
central  chamber  C,  but  no  passa- 
ble way  through.  The  opening 
through  the  wall  into  room  A,  as 
seen  from  that  room,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  On  this  side  it 
is  very  much  broken  in  the  first 
story,  but  on  the  second,  the  up- 
right walls  of  the  former  passage- 
way are  smooth  and  little  broken, 
except  in  the  upper  part,  near  where 
south  wan  of  Room  B,  from  4.  the  lintel  formerly  was.  The  wall 
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of  the  chamber  on  the  north  side,  above  the  former  passageway,  is 
more  or  less  broken,  and  looks  as  if  it  would  tumble  in  at  no  distant 
date. 

The  eastern  wall  of  chamber  B  is  higher  than  the  western,  making 
the  additional  story,  which  forms  the  western  wall,  of  a  central  cham- 
ber. While  there  is  no  passageway  into  the  central  chamber  C,  large 
enough  to  enter  from  this  side,  there  are  two  openings,  one  above  the 
other,  in  the  wall.  The  lower  of  these  is  rectangular  in  shape,  with 
the  larger  dimension  horizontal;  the  upper  is  elongated,  rectangular, 
with  the  side  vertical.  The  size  of  rooms  B,  C,  and  D  is  about  the 
same,  twenty-four  feet  long  by  a  little  over  nine  broad. 

The  single  opening  from  chamber  B  into  the  south  room  E  appears 
to  be  the  enlargement  of  two  passageways,  one  on  the  first,  the  other 
on  the  second  story.  The  former  is  almost  wholly  clogged  up  by 
fallen  debris  strewn  over  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  A  portion  of  the 
wall  above  the  latter  has  fallen  into  the  opening  so  neatly  that  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  placed  there.  The  upper  part  of  the  west 
chamber  on  the  south  side  is  very  much  broken,  and  traces  of  the 
upper  story  which  probably  once  existed  are  difficult  to  discover. 

ROOM   D,  EAST   ROOM. 

The  chamber  on  tha  east  of  the  ruin,  like  its  fellow  B  on  the  west,  is 
elongated  in  a  north-south  direction,  and  plainly  shows  at  least  two 
stories  above  the  present  level.  One  can  enter  this  room  from  the 
side,  and  from  it  one  can  readily  pass  into  the  central  chamber  C.  It 
seems  in  keeping  with  what  is  known  of  ceremonial  inclosures  used  by 
Indians  at  certain  times,  that  if  the  central  room  was  a  sacred  chamber 
or  used  for  religious  ceremonials,  it  very  properly  had  an  entrance  from 
the  eastern  room  and  not  from  the  others. 

The  exterior  entrance  to  room  D  is  enlarged  by  the  breaking  of  the 
walls,  and  affords  evidence  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  entrances 
into  the  building.  It  opens  into  the  chamber  about  midway  in  its 
length,  and  shows  well-defined  lintel  marks.  On  the  second  story  the 
walls  are  more  or  less  broken  on  the  eastern  side,  both  externally  and 
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internally.  A  generous  passageway  from  the  second  story  of  room  D 
into  room  A  occupies  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  width  of  the  north 
wall.  The  wall  is  intact  with  this  exception,  and  the  position  of  the 
flooring  of  the  chamber  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  can  be  readily 
seen.  The  "  floor  groove  "  of  the  second  story  is  pronounced,  that  on 
the  east  wall  being  a  little  lower  than  that  on  the  west.  The  south  wall 
of  the  first  story  of  room  D  is  intact ;  an  opening  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  passageway  into  the  south  room  has  its 
vertical  jambs  still  well  preserved,  but  its  top  has  fallen  and  is  very 
much  broken. 

ROOM    B,    SOUTH   BOOM. 

The  south  chamber  of  the  ruin,  like  the  north,  extends  across  the 

whole  end  of  the  ruin.  Its 
greatest  length  is  thus  east  and 
west.  Its  northern  wall  forms 
the  southern  side  of  the  east, 
west,  and  central  chambers,  B, 
D,  and  C,  just  as  the  southern 
wall  of  the  northern  chamber  A 
separates'  this  room  from  the 
same  members  of  the  middle 
series.  As  with  its  northern 
fellow,  there  are  openings  into 
the  lateral  chambers  B  and  D, 
the  western  and  eastern  rooms, 
but  no  signs  of  the  existence  of 
an  entrance  at  any  time  into  the 
central  chamber  C.  The  south- 
eastern angle  of  room  E,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  ruin,  is  broken  down  so  that  a  gap  is  formed,  by  which 
alone  one  can  enter  the  room.  Possibly  this  opening  is  not  wholly  the 
product  of  natural  destruction.  Two  great  gaps  break  the  continuity 
of  the  southern  wall,  but  the  southwest  corner  of  the  chamber  is  en- 
tire from  the  ground  to  a  considerable  height. 


South  Wall  of  Room  D,  from  9. 
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The  supposed  former  passageways  into  chambers  B  and  D  have 

already  been  described  in  my  consideration  of  these  rooms.    When  seen 

from  the  south  room  they  do  not  materially  differ  from  what  has  already 

been  said  of  them.     The  western  wall  of  room  E  is  pierced  by  a  small, 


Watt  Wall  of  Room  C,  from  1 1 . 


square,  window-like  opening  high  up  in  the  second  story.  Upon  this 
side  of  the  room  one  can  without  difficulty  make  out  two  stories  and 
the  remnants  of  the  third  above  the  present  level  of  the  ground.  The 
line  of  holes  in  which  the  floor  logs  formerly  fitted  can  be  traced  with 
ease,  and  a  row  of  smaller  cavities  can  be  readily  seen  between  the 
passageway  into  room  B  and  a  middle  vertical  line  of  the  north  wall. 
Vandalistic  scribblings  of  varied  nature  deface  this  room,  and  ambi- 
tious visitors  with  no  claim  for  complimentary  notice  have  cut  their 
names  upon  the  smoothly  plastered  walls.  There  are  also  spiral 
markings  resembling  forms  of  pictographs  common  on  the  sides  of  the 
mesas  inhabited  by  the  Tusayan  Indians. 
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BOOM    C,    CENTRAL    BOOM. 

The  central  chamber  of  Casa  Grande,  like  the  other  rooms,  the 
eastern  and  the  western,  is  elongated  in  a  north-south  direction.  It 
differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  shows  the  walls  of  an  additional 
story  on  all  four  sides,  and  has  but  one  entrance.  This  entrance  is 
from  its  eastern  side.  The  walls  are  very  smooth  and  apparently 
carefully  polished.  There  are  well  preserved  evidences  of  the  floor- 
ing, and  the  smaller  sticks  which  formerly  lay  upon  the  same  are  beau- 
tifully indicated  by  rows  of  small  holes  in  the  northern  wall.  The 

eastern  opening  by  which  one 
enters  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  window- 
like  openings  leading  into  the 
western  chamber. 

The  walls  of  the  third  story 
on  the  western  side  are  pierced 
by  three  circular  openings  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  which 
preserve*  their  ancient  outline. 
The  rim  of  these  openings  is  smoothly  polished,  which  would  indicate 
that  they  were  never  used  for  floor  joists;  indeed  their  position  seems 
to  point  in  the  same  direction.  They  were  possibly  windows  or  look- 
outs. On  the  north  and  south  wall  there  are  similar  openings,  one  on 
each  wall.  The  round  hole  in  the  south  wall  is  situated  about  on  the 
middle  vertical  line  of  the  wall,  while  that  on  the  north  is  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  middle.  On  the  east  wall  there  are  three  of  these  small 
round  holes  placed  one  to  the  north  of  the  doorway  and  one  to  the 
south.  These  openings  are  at  times  placed  as  high  as  the  head  of  a 
person  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  third  chamber,  but  there  are  some 
which  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  probable  level  of  the  floor.  They 
appear  to  be  characteristic  of  the  central  room  and  of  the  third  story. 


Line  of  Flooring,  North  Wall  of  Room  C,  from  13. 
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NORTH 


SOUTH 

Ground  Plan  of  Casa  Grande. 
GROUND    PLAN  OF    CASA    GRANDE. 

*  A.  North  Chamber. 

B.  West 

C.  Central     " 

D.  East         " 

E.  South       " 


The  portions  of  the  plan  which  are  shaded  indicate  standing  walls ; 
that  with  cross  lines  windows,  entrances,  and  fallen  walls. 

The  measurements,  which  are  given  in  feet  and  inches,  were  made  by 
my  assistant,  Mr.  J.  G.  Owens. 
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